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3.1 tide on “ Ethics ” i 
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the opinion of person 
with me, this article 
needs of English 
general knowled, 

I have, therefore, by the 
the publisher 
printed it in thi, 
have considerably altered 
some hesitation, I det 
outlines of the origir 
the chapter (IV.) dil 
mainly confined 
with for 


kittle bo9k is formed by an 
•hich I wrote some years ago 
Britannica. I found that, in 
whose judgment had 
appeared likely to 
students desir 
Ige of the histor 


weight 
meet the 
■ous of obtaining a 
Y of ethical thought ‘ 

■S .f n of Messrs. Biackv 

^ of the Encyclopaedia Briiamica, re- 
s separate form. In so doing, I 

and enlarged it • but, after 

lined to adhere to the main 
article, according to which 
tn modern period is 

■eign ethical system 
sources of i„aoe„ce „„ English Ik'" 
pted this resolution pafl:|v w ' 
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Lo incjuae a treatment of 
trench and German moralists on a scale correspond- 
ing to my treatment of English moralists : ^vhile at 
the same time a considerable portion ^ of what I 
thus omitted appeared to me to have a distinctiv 
subordinate interest for English readers as com- 
pared^ with what I included. I ought further to 
exp am t at, for somewhat similar reasons, I have 
taken pains to keep Ethics as separate as I ron- 
vemently could from Theology and Metaphysics, 
a .so lom lohtics: this separation, however, is 
naturally less complete in some parts of the subject 
lan in others in dealing with the medimval 

Mcessarily^ Theology are 

ccessanly more prominent than in the modern 

^ perhaps say that I have 
aimed throughout at the greatest possible impartiality 
and objectivity” of treatment; and in order better 
to attain this result I have not attempted to d^a 
vvi^^h contemporary modes of ethical thought-with 

illVrvb^F^Z controversialty-except 

in a very brief and summary way. 

In the greater part of the book^/... i„ by far the 
larger part of Chapter IL, i„ almost all Chapter IV.! 

tlwyl*"oota 

severe criticism. The omission of tli tins .sentence for 

I should regard as indefensible for on^ which I’^Uhin^’T’ 
controvertible. * ^ Ihmk almost in- 
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. and in some of Chapter III 
ily ■based on^ my own 

Where this is not th. 
myself from error h 
of philosophy, and n 
whenever this comp 
throughout I have en 
ment the results of 
them with the 
worl- 


■my exposition is primar- 
study of the original authors. 
2 case I have tried to guard 
comparing different historians 
yng to the original authors 
ison left me doubtful. And 
avoured to correct and supple- 
my own study by 
views expressed 

I am especially indebted, as regar 
I., to Zellers der Griechischcn 

but, ,n revising the chapter, ! hav 
ful suggestions from Ziegler 
and from an e.xcellent little bool- 
ism by Mr. Wallace. ' 
morality in Chapter III. ■ 
souices too numerous to 
two statements in it 
Lecky’s H (story of Eit. 
of medimval ethics in the ; 
composed, in the original 
Neander and Wuttke ; but 
the valuable aid of Gass’s 
the modern period I have d 
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comparing 
in other historical 
as regards Chapter 
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e also derived use- 
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The account of Christian 
was naturally derived from 
• mention ; but for one or 
I am certainly indebted to 
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same Chapter was mainly 
1 _ article, by the aid of 
in revising it J ha^-e had 
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derived suggestions from 
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>wler, from a little book 
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oxiaitesbufy and Hutcheson 

the same kind on Hobbs by Mr, 
, and from Mr. Sully's Pessimism'; 
■e comprehensive histories of phiio- 
'’eg and Erdmann. I must also 
nviedgment to friends and corre- 
’ice that they have given me on 
' = especially to Lord Acton ; 

Esq., Fellow of Trinity College, 
0 the Lev. Alexander Stewart, of 
>0 has kindly aided me by reading 


in revjsmg this booh 
endeavoured to profit fc 
come under my notice 
made several minor mod 
1 hese have been chiefly 
Greco-Roman Ethics 
a large part of the ; 
Chapter IV. To 
perhaps to explain that i 
imply an admission that 
were erroneous ; 
that appeared to 
could do this without sacr 
in tny own view 
Two different 


tor a second edition I have 
y all the criticism that has 
tn consequence, 
ifications in my statements. 

,„./? ChapterII. e-Greek and 

J > hut I have also rewritten 
account of Kant's doctrine in 
avoia misunderstanding, I ought 
my changes do not necessarily 
-..c my previous statements 
I have t™d ,0 avoid own objections 
me unfounded, if I j 

■ificmg anything that was 

important. 

criticisms have been passed on the 
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Account of the Subject”, in Chapter I. by 
Alters whose views deserve respectful consideration. 
An Amencan_critic~Mr. H. M. Stanley-says that 
he chapter is not characterised by that objectivitv 
ol treatment which the writer has ‘stated to be his 
method. Its spirit is dogmatic rather than historical 
One who IS simply a historian should not give hi. 
own conception of the science of Ethics and discus, 
subject accordingly, ,3 Professor Sidgrrict appears 

I’fofesK'f Wallace 

little else than an abstract n'a,,,/ of the faet“ 

!s7ect “ wT' r T' 

pact What I aimed at in this chapter was some- 
ate between these two descriptions of 
what I have actually done. I aimed at giving „« 
my own conception,” but a conception which would 
be generally accepted as adequately impartial and 
comprehensive by thinkers of different schools at the 
pMcnt day 1 while, i„ order to mate this introductory 
definmon more useful to historical students of ethics 
I endeavoured to indicate briefly the order and 
manner m which the dilferent dements in onr present 
conception of the subject were historically developed 
In conclusion, I must again express my obli-a 

that he has given me in the revision of Chant.,- TT 
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s Jones of Girton College, who 
in the revision. 
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xtacier in grasping and arranging th 
ssed historical matter presented to him ii 
thought it desirable to prefix a brief con 
•ee periods treated in Chanter, tt ttt 


• CxREEK AND GrecO-RoiMAN EtHICS 
The first of the three great divisions 

histoty of Greek and Greco-Roman Ethic= 
subdivided again into Pre-Socratic Ethics 
- nstotehan Ethics, and Post-Aristotelian 
these as definite chronological 
be taken to extend till somew 
new dialectic of Socrates be; 
public : the second may be 
death of Aristotle (322 b . c .’ 
simultaneous appearance of 2 
at Athens, near the end of th 
be extended, if we like, to the 
pliilosophy at Athens by the 
5^9 ; but I have not 


my subject~-the 
is most naturally 
'craticO'PIatonic- 
:hics.;: If we use;'' 
first period may 
430 when the 
'gan to impress the Athenian 
taken to end either with the 
), or with the approximately 
oeno and Epicurus as teachers 
le 4th century; the third may 
' suppression of the schools of 
; zeal of Justinian, 

1 to carry the reader’s interest. 
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3rd century a.d. In dealin- 

of Socnf^^d on fP ' ^ }Ounger contemporary 

01 Socmtes, on the ground that the teaching of Democritus 

wh. ,°h “‘“"““d >>>■ *»)■ of the ,« lij 

kmt«. “f ‘•op-™™ in 

In any case the three periods above distinguished are of 

the filst or Pre-Socratic period of Greek philosophy is that 
philosophic inquiry is mainly concentrated on the explain 

nav» aLar* ,t, S ' \T “ 

o • speculations on conduct before Socrates are to 

|h,o„sh pa °4;“Ld Z l=r rtet“"’on 

aiiSr r«cr: r r**" 

it may assist the studeni in fi 

stoicism, and Democritus to Epicureanism. 
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'n this last stage, beyond the 3rd cent 
with the first division, however, I have nc 
to observe a strictly chronological line , 
lave included in it Democritus, a yo 
o Socrates, on the ground that the tea( 
stands in close positive relation to the pre- 
and has not been influenced by any 
thought which find their common L 
bocrates. - 

In any case the three periods above 
very^ unequal importance. The leadin 
the first or Pre-Socratic period of Greek 
philosophic inquiry is mainly concentra| 
tion of the external world ; the interest 
’ a secondary and subordinate ' 

thiough the teaching of Socrates that n 
to occupy in Greek thought the cer "‘ ''' 
never afterwards lost : Socrates is t’’^ ' ' 
from which all subsequent lines of, s 
diverge : speculations on conduct 
apprehension, merely a kind off» 
lormance. Further, the three thi’l- 
whom I have directed attention.'^ 
and Democritus-are only knowrh^' 
through fragmentary passages qu 
both grounds we cannot afford.^' 
amining their doctrines. It is ' ' 

It may assist the student in fi^d*' 
m his mind-to note the relar'' ' 
three Pre-Socratic thinkers st 
int lines of post-Socratic thqr ' 
lerachtus to Stoicism, and 
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;been widely taken in later times — the primary subject of 
! ethical investigation is all that is a the notion 

I of what is ultimately good or desirable for man; all that is 
treasonably chosen or sought by him, not as a means to some 
[ulterior end, but fop itself. The qualification “for man” 
distinguish- is important to distinguish the subject-matter of Ethics from 
that Absolute Good or Good of the Universe, which may 

Theoiog}', / 

the study of be Stated as the subject-matter of Theology — taking ‘^'Tiieo- 

logy ” in a wide sense, as involving only the assumption of 
some ultimate end or Good, to the realisation of wfiiich the 
whole process of the world, as empirically known to us, is 
somehow a means, but not necessarily connecting Personal- 
ity with this end or Good This distinction between Ethics 
and Theology was not, however, reached at once and with- 
out effort in the development of Ethical reflection ; indeed 
in Platonism, as we’ shall see, Ethics and Theology were in- 
dissolubly blended. Nor, again, must the distinction be 
taken to imply a complete separation of the two subjects ; 
on the contrary, in almost every philosophical system in 
\vhich the universe is contemplated as having an ultiniate 
end or Good, the good of human beings is conceived _as 
either identical with, or included in, this Universal Good — 
or at any rate closely related to it in the way of resemblance 
or derivation. 

2. Ethics But further, in the definition above given, Ethics is not 
dStinguish clearly distinguished from Politics ; for Politics^ is also 
ed from cpncerned with the Good or Welfare of men, so far as they 
Politics. are niembers of statep And in fact the tenii Ethics is 
sometimes used, even by modern writers, in a wide sense, 
so as to include at least a pari of Poli^ — vi^. the con- 
i', sideration of the ultimate end or Good of the state, andphe 

general standard or criterion for determining the goodn s 
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rent in a narroVer sensere r""? 

“Private Ethics ” which ic ^ qualified term 

of >1.0 Good or Vo lttr, P“f'"«i-03 , o.ody 

.he ,.d„„o, oc«., o’L^SSt »:f 
I* “eaning to which the ttmls in^;' “' ■ 

“ the historical sketch that foUoi- * 

have not tried to draw w cK ^ ‘ I 

»hiects. the com,oZ ““ '«'™“ “o two 

systems with which we have to*^d '? f’.o 

dose and Th^" “ 'Onceived a. vety 

essily seen, whether we anpcoachMJ “‘’‘“““S them is 

them from the ethical nr f u ^ between 

one hand, indh-iTmew 1°" 

of some political or governed com luembers 

virtues are chiefiv exhibited in call their 

fellows, and their^nost prom in 

derivedjn. whole, or in part from 

human beings : thus most of those^wh^^^'‘‘'°”' °--- 

Virtue or Pleasure to be the sole r> in ^ either 

ndividuaPs highest good would agree tMtX''“'H "" 
o be sought in a life of monastic l.cV h- ^ 

egard to the wellbeing of his com, ^ "uthout 

to. Private ethics has a pc ."““‘f' 

»<i, it would be gea.ra%:“ X a“,'' °’‘ 

Inmate aim should be to p,oiWth. iSh “^^ 

t«ens, present and to come m. 

' *bat the investigation of the m “dividuals : 

“St be an integral part of Politics ' '^1^ ^''^llbeing 

^dtyofthemseivesoroiXTdXalf:”?- 
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persons, without considering the manner in which the struc- 
ture and functions of government should be determined with 
a view to the same end ; it is, then, to the former of these 
subjects, as distinct from the latter, that attention will be 
primarily directed in the following pages. 

When, however, we thus as far as possible isolate in 
thought the individual man for the purposes of ethical con- 
templation, a different relation of Ethics comes prominently 
into view — its relation, namely, to Psychology, the study of 
the human soul or mind. Reflection soon makes it appear 
that the chief good of man cannot consist in anything ex- 
ternal and material, such as wealth ; nor even in mere 
bodily Jiealt]r, which experience shows to be compatible 
with extreme badness and wretchedness. It would seem, 
indeed, that we commonly judge men to be good or bad 
— courageous, just, temperate, or their opposites — from a 
consideration of the exte effects of their actions; still, 
in the first place, reflective persons generally are agreed that 
such judgments are liable to be superficial and erroneous, 
and that a certain state of the agent’s mind, a certain quality 
of Jntention, purpose, motive, or disposition, is required 
to.constitiite an act morally good; and secondly, when we 
analyse in their turn the external consequences above 
mentioned, we find that what are really judged to be ulti- 
, piately good or bad are almost always either , effects on the 
lifeelings of men or other sentient beings, or effects on human 
Ic ha racter and v olition . Hence almost all ethical schools 
would agree that the main object of their investigation must 
belong to the psychical side of human life; whether (i) 
they hold that man’s ultimate end be fpund.in psychica] 
existe nce regarded as merely sentient and emotional, identi- 
fying it with some species of desirable . feeling or 
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^enus or sum of such feeliu' 
rather maintain that the wellbeing 

or chiefly in_the._guality ' 

when we attempt to work 
complete system, we are led 
logical study, either ‘ 
and degrees of pleasure and 
nature and mutual relations 
I qualities of character, and their 
; spoken of inan’s good 
jOr aim ,• meaning then 
;ot merely sensual and 
jto prompt to action op 
•'conceives it. But this 
“-impelling” is found 
culties I it annenrc 


*8® 1 or whether ^ 2 ^ they 
must lie solely 
Pf .its actiyitfc-it^ ;y3rtue, ‘And 
out either view into a clear and 
_ inevitably to further psycho- 
) in order to examine different kinds 
pain, or ( 2 ) to determine the 
of the different virtues or good 
opposites. Again, I have 
P-.oyect of rational choice 
^iguish it from the^o'bj^Is” 
impulses, which are liable 
le agent’s true good, as he 
conception of “Reason choosing” or 
on reflection to be involved in diftb 
some that the ultiniate impulse to 
• jiqt by Intellect, but_ by Feeling,- 
gical analysis is found to be neces- 
lormal operation of Intellect in the 
■asonable, and especially its relation 
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_ theses of "good” and “bad,” “right” and 
which P.sichplpgy,jis Jt treats of what is ai 
oPHte.tJo.be, is not directly concerned. 

The two antitheses just mentioned are freqi 
. as identical. And in fact it does not mattt 
■ purposes whether we speak of “ right ” or 
duct, ‘Siwong” or “bad ” motives. Reflec 

will show ^ that themonipipn notion of lyhat 

dPSSR being— even if w'e restrict it to what i<; 
good, or “good in itself,” and not merely a 
some further end— in clude s more th.an the cc 
of-what is Right for him, or his Duty: it inc 
. IntepestRr gappjne^s, No doubt it is coinrr 
that It will be ultimately best for a man to do 
that this will promote his real Interest or Hapi 
doeOPtMIpiy tto the of duty and i 

oe Jde^^ifie^ or even that the inseparable cc 
tween the two mav be scientifimii,, tv, , 
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. ^ snau see, it has a close afBnity to abstrarf 

ffiispmdence, so far as this is conceived to treat of rules'o'f 

Jc^"' r f universally valid ^ 

and accordingly not dependent on human 'i^lsl^n'fbr 

fteii daim to be enforceable by judicial punishment • since 
^ch jural rules must always constitute an important p^rt 
though not the whole-of the Moral Code. We mf4t 
comrast this as a modern view of ethics with the vfew 

before gi^n, which was that primarily taken in ^ 0 ^ 

GreeK philosophy genera llv* i-h^ + • • ‘-ncient 

p™drcr■I"'sr^“‘“ "■ 

absent from the moral reflection of Greece • ^stilWhrT' 

."s Lfhas*r„:“ '“I"'’’ “■ s 

thi H ^ “ obey must be shown to be means m 
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ence; and, like the Platonic philosopher, a life of which 
practical virtue was not so much the essence as the outward 
expression. Still even for the saint this earthlv life afforded 
but an imperfect foretaste of the bliss for which he hoped ; 
and m the view of more ordinary Christians, the ultimate 
good of man vanished from the scrutiny of mere ethical 
- speculation into the indefinite brightness of a future life of 
happmess, supernaturally bestowed by God as a reward for 
obedience to His laws. Or rather, perhaps, by the mass of 
C iristians, the moral code was more commonly regarded 
in still closer analogy to human legislation, as supported by 
penal sanctions; since in all ages of Christianity the fear of 
the pains of hell has probably been a more powerful motive 
o draw men from vice than the hope of the pleasures of 
heaven. On either view the ultimate weal or ill of human 
beings became something that might be imagined and 
the oncally described, but not definitely known or scienti- 
fically investigated ; and thus the subject-matter of Ethics 

Dresrn ^ absolutely 

mm not claiming to contain an exhaustive state- 

nient of human good. 

TOthm the Christian Chureh, throngh the eatliet a»es of 
toot,-, the ™le, of morality were commonly held to be 

MriTeK' Si'vaMon and 

legislation. Bnt when a more philosophical teatment of 

he code of two eletnents-oae diatinctiyely Christian and 
le other cpgmmble fay natural reason, and binding on nil 

"enjtKUf-cmjevdatios-begs. cieatly si„® ^ 
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§ S- Ethics 
and Juris- 
prudence. 



I GENERAL ACCOUNT OF THE SUBJECT 5 

an adequate theory of this second element seemed to be 
supplied by the deveIppment_oXjhepreticaI jurisprudence 
that, followed, on, the jevi yal, in the lath century' pf the 
f.lSdy.pf .Roman law. In the later treatment of legal prin- 
ciples in Rome, the notion pf a la w of natu re had becoine 
prominent ; and this potipnjras n^rally and,easil£_adapted 
to represent the .eioment_m mprajity. that, was_jndepen dent 
3f revelation. ^ It is true that the natural law with which 
:he philosophical jurists were concerned did not relate to 
■ight conduct generally, but only to such right actions (or 
ibstinences) as are required to satisfy the rightful claims of 
>thers ; hence it could not properly be identified with more 
han a portion of the moral code. This portion, however, 
i of such fundamental importance that the distinction 
rst noticed was often overlooked or treated as subordinate 
y medimval and early modern thinkers; th,e_nprio.n of 
-^PJjj.I^w..TOs_taken^'a^^ with Mora Ufv gen^ 

llll SQfaU.as cpgnisaMe_by,,R ^ ^ ^ and reg ulItiA-e 
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supremacy over all other springs of action— it was to be ex- 
pected that the legitimacy of its claim would be challenged 
and seriously investigated ; and it is not hard to understand 
how this legitimacy is thought to depend on the '' originality 
of the faculty— that is, on its being a part of the plan or type 
according to which human nature was originally constructed. 
Hence investigations into the moral condition of children 
and savages, and even animals, and more or less conjectural 
theories of the souFs growth and development, have been 
commonly regarded as necessary appendages or introductions 
to modern ethical discussion. 

So again, it is through the jural conception of Ethics that 
the controversy on free will chiefly becomes important. A 
plain man does not naturally inquire whether he is 
or not to seek his own good, provided only he knows 
what it is, and that it is attainable by voluntary action. 
But when his conduct is compared with a code to the 
violation of which punishments are attached, the question 
whether he really could obey the rule by which he is Judged 
is obvious and inevitable, since if he could not, it seems 
contrary to justice to punish him. 

To sum up : the subject of Ethics, most comprehensively 
understood, includes (i) an investigation of the constituents 
and conditions of the Good or Wellbeing of men considered 
individually, which chiefly takes the form of an examination 
into the general nature and particular species of {a) Virtue 
or {b) Pleasure, and the chief means of realising these ends ; 
(2) an investigation of the principles and most important 
details of Duty or the Moral Law (so far as this is distin- 
guished from Virtue) ; (3) some inquiry into the nature and 
origin of the Faculty by which duty is recognised and, more 
generally, into the part taken by Intellect in human action, 



I general account of the subject 

and Its relation to various kinds of Desire 

{4) some examination of the ( ' 

It is connected with Theology, i" 
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it; and again, so far as m 
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Finally, almost every branch 
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re The ethical speculation of Greece mrf <■! 

has not, any more than other elell of Europe 

tion, an abrupt and absolute m European civilisa- 
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Creece, we have no ground for P philosopher of 
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general concentration of inter^i r ^ a 

—as distinct from moraI~n • metaphysical 

Greek philosophy generally iTtt characteristic of 

-d Socrates: so ffiat,t foe se^ T"". Thales 

senes of original thinkers who . 
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I ■ omit the Sophists —whose 

teaching demands our attention. These three ^r! 
goras, Heraclitus, and Democritus Ti •- ^ 

jch of them anticipates, in an interesting' raj^Zinp 

element in post-Socratic thought. ' ^ 

The first of these, Pythagoras, would nroh.K’ i, 

ness even the outlines of hi’c it" 
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(conceived as equal retribution) is a square number, indicates 
a serious attempt to extend to the region of conduct that 
mathematical view of the universe which was the funda- 
mental characteristic of Pythagorean ism ; the notion of 
“squareness” being doubtless used to express that exact 
proportionment of requital to desert which is commonly felt 
to be the essence of , retributive justice. Similarly in the 
propositions that Virtue and Health are “ harmonies,” that 
Friendship is a “harmonic equality,” and in the Pythagorean 
classification of good with unity, limit, straightness, etc., 
and of evil with the opposite qualities, we may find at least 
the germ of Plato’s view that goodness in human conduct, 
as in external nature and works of art, depends on certain 
quantitative relations of elements in the good result, exactly 
proportioned so as to avoid excess or defect. 

Heraclitus If Pythagoras partially anticipates certain features of 
Heraclitus mat- be regarded as a forerunner of 
Stoicism. We have no reason, indeed, to suppose that the 
moral element in his “ dark ” philosophisings was worked 
out into anything like a complete ethical system. But 
when he bids men obey the “divine law from which all 
human laws draw their sustenance,” the Justice to which 
^ even the heavens are subject ; when he enjoins on them to 

^ abide firmly by the Reason that is in truth common to all 

men, though most surrender themselves to the deceptions 
of sense, and reduce happiness to the satisfaction of the 
most grovelling appetites ; when he tells them that “ W- isdom 
>. is to . . . act according to nature with understanding ” 

^ we recognise a distinctly Stoical quality in this uncom- 
promising reverence for an objective law, recognised in a 
threefold aspect as Rational, Natural, and Divine. So 
again, in his optimistic view of our world of battle and 
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strife'-'S^n the sight of God all “good and fair and jiist’^ — 
the apparent injustice in it being only relative to human 
apprehension — we may find a simple anticipation of the 
elaborate proof of the world’s perfection which the Stoics 
afterwards attempted. It was, we may believe, in the sur- 
render of his soul to this divine or universal view of things 
that Heraclitus chiefly attained the “ complacency ” (er- 
apka-T-qcnv) w4iich he is said to have regarded as the highest 
good I and we find the same term used by the later Stoics 
to express a similar attitude of cheerful acquiescence in the 
decrees of Providence. 

Democritus — whose philosophical system, as a whole, Demo- 
stands to Epicureanism in a relation somewhat resembling 
that which Heraclitus holds in respect to Stoicism — is 370 e . c .) 
usually and properly classed with “ pre-Socratic ” thinkers, 
as his doctrine shows no trace of the influence of Socrates, 
from whose teaching all the great schools of ethical thought 
in Greece take their main departure ; chronologically 
speaking, however, Democritus is a somewhat younger 
contemporary of Socrates. His anticipation of the Epi-, 
curean system is more clearly marked in the department of 
physics — where, indeed, he supplied Epicurus with the 
main part of his doctrine — than if is in ethics; still, a 
certain number of the fragments that remain of his ethical 
treatises have a decidedly Epicurean character. Thus 
1 ^ seems to have been the first thinker to declare expressly 
tl It “delight” or “good cheer ” {€u^u/;tta) is the ultimate 
01 highest good; and his identification of this with an 
equable and unperturbed temper of mind {avp^iierpCa^ 
drapa^ia)^ the stress laid by him on moderation and 
limitation of desires as a means to obtaining the greatest 
pleasure, his preference of the delights of the soul to those 
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sacrifice of other goods. Still sucli doubts would only occur 
transiently and occasionally to the few : in the view of inv 
partial spectators the beauty of virtue would only be made 
more manifest by its triumphing over seductive desires 
directed to other objects; thus an ordinary well -trained 
Athenian would be as simply confident that it was good for 
a man to be virtuous — and the more virtuous the better — 
as that it was good for him to be wise, healthy, beautiful, 
and rich. 

When, therefore, Protagoras or any other sophist came 
forward to teach Virtue or excellence of conduct, he 
would not find in his audience any general recognition of 
a possible divergence between Virtue and Self-interest 
properly conceived. They would understand that in pro- 
fessing to show them ‘Hiow to live well and manage well 
one’s own affairs,” he was claiming to guide them to the 
best way of living, from the points of view of both Virtue 
and Self-interest at once. It may, however, be asked how 
the need and advantage of such guidance came to be so 
generally recognised, as the success of the sophists shows it 
to have been. How came it that after so many centuries, 
in which the Greeks must have applied their moral notions 
in distributing praise and blameAvith unhesitating confidence, 
— and must have attributed to any cause rather than im- 
perfect knowledge the extensive failure of men to realise 
virtue, — they should suddenly become persuaded that good 
conduct was something that could be learned from lectures ? 
The answer to this question is partly to be found in that 
very fusion of the moral view of life with the prudential 
view, which I have just described, in consequence of which 
the virtues which the sophists professed to impart by teach- 

were not sharply distinguished by them from other 
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that was not good for something in particular”; 
oOo IS consistent with itself, that the beautiful 
profitable, the virtuous also pleasant, he was alwai 
to prove in concrete cases. That “doing well” 
both virtuous action and prosperous life was%o him 
llato and Aristotle after him~no mere verbal am 
out the expression of a fundamental truth.^ If he 
the wisdom that is virtue, the “good of the soul,” at 
other goods-if in his absorution fn th. J 
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philosophic aims and convictions. On the one hand, when 

we compare Xenophon and Plato, we cannot but feel that 
,the negative effect ot Socratic reasoning must have been 
jarpmentatively stronger than the positive; so that on 
j minds intellectually active and penetrating, but without 
_ jmoral earnestness, the former may easily have been the sole 
teffecti-however uniformly, by his practical precepts and 
example alike, he encouraged obedience to “laws written 
and unwritten,” an acute pupil would be liable to think 
that his reasons for this obedience lacked the cogency 
of his destructive arguments. On the other hand it 
IS really essential to the Socratic method that the per- 
petual particular scepticism it develops should be com- 
bined with a permanent general faith in the common sense 
of mankind. For while he is always attacking common 
opinion, and showing it, from its inconsistencies, not to be 
knowledge, still the premises of his arguments are always 
taken from the common thought which he shares with his 
interlocutors, and the knowledge which he seeks is implicitly 
assumed to be something that will harmonise and not over- 
throw these common beliefs. This is manifested in the essen- 
tia place which dialogue holds in his pursuit of truth • it is 
only through discourse that he hopes to come to knowledge 
^ So far we have spoken of the knowledge sought by 
Socrates as knowledge of man’s ultimate good ; and this 
was in fact the chief and primary object of his dialectical 
lesearch. But we are not to suppose that he regarded this 
as the only knowledge needful for the wise ordering of 
human life. He is represented as continually inquiring 

■ ThiHs the misinterpretation of the Socratic teaching into which 

tne one-sided feocratics ” — 
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for definitions, not only of “ Good,” “Virtue,” “Pleasure ” 
but of all the notions that enter into our practical reasonin-rs 
whether they relate to public or to private affairs ; and 
the attention bestowed by him on even the humbler arts 
that minister to human needs is one of his most noted 
I characteristics. _ I have already said that he regarded all 
I merely speculative inquiries into the nature of the physical 
J universe as superfluous and futile; but he recognised that 
dhe adaptation of external things to the uses of man must 
always absorb a large share of human activity, and that a 
knowledge of these things and their qualities, ^o tar as thus 
useful, was therefore necessary for completely rational 
conduct; u was indeed, in a certain sense, “knowledge of 
the good ~, e. of what is relatively good as a means to the 
rue of life. Hence any rational and useful human 
‘ interest and value which contrasts 

stiikmgly with the contempt commonly felt by cultivated 
Greeks for base mechanic toil. Xenophon has recorded at 
lenyh a dialogue with a corslet-maker, in which Socrates 
giadually draws out the raftonale of corslet-making; and 
we find that h.s talk was ridiculed for its continual use of 
analogies drawn from vulgar trades-for his perpetual harpinc. 
on shoemakers and carpenters and braziers and herdsmeir 
fhe truth was that-as Plato makes him say in his defence’ 
before his judges-tlie common artisans differed from poli- 
ticians and professors in knowing their business: in the 
great work of transforming human life into a completely 
reasoned adaptation of means to definitely known ends the 
vulgar arts had led the way, and were far in advance ■ they 
lezxnt a great part of their lesson, while the “royal 

rudiment^ "" struggling with the 
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^ Ihese, then, seem the historically important character- 
istics of the great founder of moral philosophy, if we take 
(as we must) his teaching and character together :—(i) an 
ardent inquiry for knowledge nowhere to be found, but 
which, if found, would perfect human conduct— knowledf^e' 
primarily of ultimate and essential good, but also secondarilV 
of all things relatively good, all the means by which thi's 
Ultimate end tvas to be realised by man; (2) a provisional 
aahesion^to the commonly received view of good and evil 
m ail Its incoherent complexity, and a perpetual readiness to 
maintain the harmony of its different elements, and demon- 
strate the superiority of virtue* to vice by an appeal to the 
standard of self-interest ; (3) personal firmness, as apparently 
easy as it was actually invincible, in carrying out consistent]!- 
such practical convictions as he had attained. It is onh- 
wren^we keep all these points in view that we can understand 
how from the spring of Socratic conversation flowed the 
ivergent streams of Greek ethical thouo-ht 

yn^to the circle that gathered round Socrates— the 
Meganan, the Platonic, the Cynic, and the Cyrenaic The 
^press of the master is manifest on all, in spite of the 
wide diflerences that divide them; they all agree in hold- 
the most important possession of man to be wisdom 
vnow edge, and the most important knowledge to be 
vnowledge of Good. Here, ho%vever, the agreement ends 
■ he moie philosophic part of the circle, forming a o-roup in 
which Euclides of Megara seems at first to have taken^the 
lead regarded this good as the object of a still unfulfilled 
quest; and setting out afresh in search of it, with a pro 
found sense of its mystery, w^ere led to identify it with the 
hidden secret of the universe, and thus to pass from ethics 
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demand 

edge was more easily satisfied, and who were 
pressed with the positive and practical side of th 
eaching, made the quest a much simpler ak 
hey took the Good as already known, ak he d p 

nduct. Among these were Antisthenes the C 
Anjppus of C>wene. It is by their unreserved re< 
uty of living by consistent theory instead 
mpulse or custom, their sense of the new ^ 
fc through this rationalisation, and their effort to , 
e easy, calm, unwavering firmness of the Socratic 

‘‘Wic meT>1n 

they divided their maker’s 
diametrically opposed. Of their contralt™ ortch 
may perhaps say that, while Aristippus took th 
obvious logical step for reducing the teach nf^f o 
to clear dogmatic unity, Antisthenes certainly drew th 
natural inference from the Socratic life ^ 

Anstippus argued that, if all that is beautiful or 

e m conduct has this quality as bein« useful / 
ductive of some furthf^r v • ^ wsaui—- 

action done kfitrinXi i ' ^^''^^‘tious action is esse 
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on ourselves. An immediate inference^f * 
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l^incl of pleasure being in itself better than any other 
though some kinds are to be rejected for their painful con- 
sequences. Bodily pleasures and pains Aristippus held to 
e the most intense; though he does not seem to haye 

Jh^Str "7 theory, as he admitted 

the existence of purely mental pleasures, such as joy in the 

• rosperity of one’s_ native land. He fully recognised that 
IIS good was transient, and only capable of being realised 

he’TuTT to 

in d H “-““t, and not 

t oubhng oneselt about a dubious future. It was in the 

passion nt 1 undisturbed bv 

I -aon, piejudices, or superstition, that he conceived the 

im as redisms this ideal to an impressive degree. Amonv 
« prejndrees from mhich the wise man ,vi“„e he ta 
eluded a.I regard to customary morality beyond what was 
cine to the actual penuries attached to hs vioIaXn L ja 

he held wtth Socrates, that these penalties actimll, ienderi 
conformity reasonable ^ rcnaeied 

Anhi:«"7.hrc,tL^r 
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surrender to pleasure/’ he is said to have exclaimed : and 
poverty, painful toil, and disrepute he regarded as positively 
useful as means of progress in spiritual freedom and virtue. 
He did not, indeed, overlook the need of supplementing 
merely intellectual insight by “ Socratic force of soul ” ; but 
it seemed to him that, by insiglit and invincible self-mastery 
combined, an absolute spiritual independence might be 
attained which left nothing wanting for perfect weUbeing. 
The eccentricities^ with which his disciple Diogenes flaunted 
his independence of imaginary and conventional needs have 
made him one of the most familiar figures of ancient social 
history, and one which in its very extravagance gives a vivid 
impression of that element in the Socratic pattern which 
it involuntarily caricatures.- The Cynic conviction that 
nothing but wisdom and virtue could have any value for the 
wise had, in its practical manifestation, two chief aspects : 
(i) resistance to one’s owai superfluous appetites and 
desires, as tending to cause labour and anxiety for wfliat 
was worthless when obtained: and (2) indifference to the 
irrational prejudices and conventions of other men. It is 
in this latter aspect that the origiirality of the Cynic 
teaching, and its divergence from Socrates, is most marked. 
The Cynic sage could not submit to regulate his life by 
established laws and customs, merely because they were 


^ We are told that he slept on the bare ground, or in a tent ; wore for 
only garment a single loose mantle, doubling it in cold weather ; 
meat raw to save fire, etc. 

- It is to the deliberate disregard of customary notions of propriety 
shown by this school that the modern meaning of the term “ cynical*’ 
is due. Indeed, the Greeks felt that the name of the school — derived 
originally from the gymnasium Cynosarges where Antisthenes taught— 
affinity with the dog { k 6 cov ), a proverbial type of 
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established: the only laws he>t;ould recognise as binding 
on him were the laws dictated by wisdom, and so binding 
on all men as rational beings. Hence, if all were wise, the 
diwsions of states and divergences of legal systems must 
i isappear : there would be but one state governed by one 
law the same for all, for man and woman, for master and 
s ave :-or rather there could be no slavery, for no one in 
this ideal state could need the commands of others to do 
what was rational, or could obey commands to do what was 
irrational. Thus it is to the Cynic school that we owe the 
conception of “cosmopolite,” so profoundly important in 
the later and more influential Stoic system. Vainly, how- 
ei'er, do we seek a definite positive import for the Cynic 
notion of wisdom or moral insight, besides the mere emanci- 
pation from irrational desires and prejudices. In emphasis- 
ing this emancipation they seem to have left the freed 
reason with no definite aim but its own freedom. It is 
absurd, as Plato urged, to say that knowledge is the good 
and then when asked “ knowledge of what? ” to have nothin^ 
positive to reply but “of the good”; but the Cynics do 

welhnhf^'''^^ one-sided Socraticisms §5. Ha,o 

we shall have to notice presently when we come to the post- (-^"7-347 

Aristotelian schools. We must now proceed to the more 
complicated task of tracing the fuller development of the 
ocratic germ to its Platonic blossom and Aristotelian fruit, 
e can see that the influence of more than one of the 
uir ler metaphysical schools combined with that of Socrates 
to produce the famous, idealism wdiich. subsequent genera- 
^ns have learnt from Plato’s dialogue^; but the precise 
extent and manner in which each element co-operated 
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is difficult even to conjecture.^ Here, however, we may 
consider Plato’s views merely in their relation to the 
teaching of Socrates, since to the latter is certainly due 
the ethical aspect of idealism with which ^Ye are at present 
concerned 

The ethics of Plato cannot properly be treated as a 
finished result, but rather as a continual movement from the 
position of Socrates towards the more complete and articu- 
late system of Aristotle; except that there are ascetic and 
mystical suggestions in some parts of Plato’s teaching which 
find no counterpart in Aristotle, and which, in fact, disap- 
pear from Greek philosophy soon after Plato’s death until 
they are revived and fantastically developed in Neo-Pytha- 
goreanism and N eo-Piatonism. The first stage at which we 
can distinguish Plato’s ethical view from that of Socrates 
is presented in the Protagoras^ where he makes a serious, 
though clearly tentative, eifort to define the object of that 
knowledge which he regards, with his master, as the essence 
of all virtue. Such knowledge, he here maintains, is really 
mensuration of pleasures and pains, whereby the wuse man 
avoids those mistaken under-estimates of the value of future 
feelings in comparison with present which men commonly 
make when they are said to yield to fear or desire.” 
This hedonism has perplexed Plato’s readers, and was 
probably never conceived by himself to be more than a 
partial expression of the truth. Still (as was said in speak- 

^ The difficulty arises thus: (i) Aristotle represents Platonism as 
having sprung from Socratic teaching combined with Heraclitus's doc- 
trine of the flux of sensible things, and the Pythagorean theory that 
numbers were the ultimate realities ; but (2) in the IMegarian doctrine 
the non-Socratic element is clearly the one changeless being of Par- 
menides ; while (3) the original connection of Plato and Euclides is 
equally evident. 
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ing how man^s love of the beautiful, elevated graduall}^ from 
flesh to spirit, from the individual to the general, ultimately 
reveals itself as the yearning of the soul for the end and 
essence of all life and being. 

Let us conceive, then, that Plato lias taken this vast 
stride of thought, and identified the ultimate notions of 
ethics and ontology. We have now to see what attitude 
this will lead him to adopt towards the practical inquiries 
from which he started. What -will now be his view of 
wisdom, virtue, pleasure, and their relation to human well- 
being? 

The answer to this question is inevitably somewhat 
complicated. In the first place we have to observe that 
philosophy has now passed from the market-place into 
the study or lecture-room. The quest of Socrates “ivas for 
the true art of conduct for an ordinary member of the 
human society, a man living a practical life among his 
fellows. But if the objects of abstract thought constitute 
the real world, of which this world of individual things is 
but a shadow, it is plain that the highest, most real life 
must lie in the former region and not in the latter. It_..is 
in contemplating the abstract reality which concrete things 
obscurely exhibit, the type or ideal which they imperfectly 
imi tate, th at the true life of the }^Iind in man must consist : 
and, as man is most truly man in proportion as he is mind, 
that desire of one^s own good, which Plato, following Socrates, 
held to be permanent and essential in every living thing, 
becomes in its highest form the philosophic yearning for 
knowledge. This yearning, he held, springs — like more 
sensual impulses — from a sense of want of something 
formerly possessed, of which there remains a latent memory 
in the soul, strong in proportion to its philosophic capacity ; 
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■ hence it thaf in learning any abstract truth by scientific 
, demonstration we merely make exjfiicit what we already 
. implicitly know' ; we bring into clear consciousness hidden 
i memories of a state in which the soul looked upon Reality 
I and Good face to face, before the lapse that imprisoned her 
jin an alien body and mingled her true nature with fleshly 
[feelings and impulses. We thus reach the parado.x that 
Plato enforced in more than one of his most impressive 
dialogues, that the true art of living is really an “art of 
dying as far as possible to mere sense, in order more fully 
to exist in intimate union with absolute goodness and 
beauty. ^ On the other hand,, in so far as this philosophic 
abstraction from ordinary human interests can never be 
complete since the philosopher must still live and act in 
the concrete sensible world — the. Socratic identification of 

wisdom. .and virtue is fully maintained by Plato. Only he 

who apprehends good in its abstract reality can imitate it in 
such transient and imperfect good as admits of being realised 
in human life ; and it is impossible, having this knowledge, 
that he should not act on it, whether in private or public 
attlurs ; true knowledge of Good necessarily carries with it 
a preference for the Best, whenever alternatives are presented 
for rational clioice. Thus, in the true philosopher, we shall 
necessarily find the practically good man, he- who being 
hkest of men to the gods is best loved by them”; and 
also the perfect statesman, if only the conditions of his 
society allow him a sphere for exercising his statesmanship. 

Phe general characteristics of this practical goodness, in § 6. Plato’s 
1 lato s matured philosophy, are determined by the funda- 
mental conceptions in his view of the universe. Th.e spifi 
of man, Id its. gooilpr no.rnral condM^^^ be ordered 
and harmonised under the government of Reason. The 
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question then arises, “Wherein does this order or harmony 
precisely consist?” In explaining how Plato was led to 
answer this question, it will be ^?eli to notice that, while 
faithfully maintaining the Socratic doctrine that the highest 
virtue was inseparable from knowledge of the good, he had 
come, as his conception of this knowledge deepened and 
expanded, to recognise an inferior kind of virtue, possessed 
by men who were not philosophers. It is plain that if the 
good that is to be known is the ultimate ground of the 
whole of things, so that the knowledge of it includes all 
other knowledge, it is only attainable by a select and care- 
fully trained few, and we can hardly restrict all virtue to 
these alone. What account, then, was to be given of ordin- 
ary “civic” bravery, temperance, and justice? It seemed 
clear that men who did their duty, resisting the seductions 
of fear and desire, must have right opinions, if not know- 
ledge, as to the good and evil in human life ; but whence 
comes this right “opinion”? Partly, Plato said, it comes 
by nature and “ divine allotment ” ; but for its adequate 
development “ custom and practice ” are required. Hence 
the paramount importance of education and discipline, in 
which physical and jesthetic training must co-operate, for 
civic virtue of the best kind.^ But such moral culture is 
not only required for those minds who cannot rise above 

^ Plato seems to have distinguished different kinds of iinphilosophie 
virtue, having very different moral values, though he nowhere gives a 
systematic view of their differences ; the lowest is that of the vulgar 
prudence which abstains ffom sensual vice, not from moral aversion, 
but from a calculation that abstinence will bring a balance of pleasure : 
the highest is that exhibited by an unpliiiosopbic mind whose spirited 
element has been duly trained under the guidance of Philosophy. An 
interesting discussion of these differences will be found in Mr. Archer- 
Hind’s edition of the Appendix I. 
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Li-ub popular staiiaam ot virtue: it is equally or rather 
more indispensable for those who are ultimately to attain to 
philosopliy~-~-indeed Plato says sweepingly that ‘‘all virtues 
except wisdom are generated in the soul by habit and 
exeicise. This does not seem to him inconsistent with 
the Socratic doctrine, which he still maintains, that know- 
ledge of good must carry with it all the virtues ; his point 
is that this knowledge cannot be. implanted -in a soul that 
has not gone through a course of preparation including 
much more than merely intellectual training. 

How then exactly does this preparation operate ? A 
distinct step in psychological analysis, beyond Socrates, was 
taken when Plato recognised that its effect was to pro- 
duce the “harmony” above mentioned among different 
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individual man and a political society. For in a rightly 
ordered state, as he conceived it, there would be a governing 
class, the embodiment of Wisdom, and a combative class* 
specially, characterised by Courage j which would both be 

kept distinct from the common herd of industrials, who 

like appetites in the individual man —would have merely 
to provide for material needs, and whose relation to the 
State would simply be that of orderly obedience. In such 
a polity social and individual wellbeing alike would depend 
on that harmonious action of diverse elements, each per- 
foiming its proper function, which in its social application 
is more naturally termed SuKaioa-vi’t). We see, moreover, 
how in Plato’s view the two fundamental virtues, M’isdom 
and Justice, in their highest form, are mutually involved. 
A wise soul will necessarily be one in which all elements 
operate in harmonious activity; and this activity cannot be 
pel feet unless the rational and governing element is truly 
wise. The two remaining virtues, again, are only different 
elements or aspects of this wisely regulated action of the 
complex soul; Courage or Fortitude being the special 
excellence of the spirited or combative element, when docile 
to reason, and trained to fear only what is truly fearful ; 
while Temperance or Orderliness (onu^poo-w/) is related to 

Uprightness as the structure of an organism to its life the 

former expresses the due submission of the non-rational 
elements to reason, whereas the latter denotes the harmoni- 
ous functioning of the duly related elements. 

In a later dialogue {I>^/mus) Plato treats Courage and 
Orderliness somewhat differently, considering them as con- 
trasted original temperaments, which, if left unregulated, 
are liable to be exhibited in an extreme form by contrasted 
classes of citizens, but which a wise statesman will judiciously 
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sophers would have, besides the functions of government 
and education, the still higher' sphere of abstract contempla- 
tion. Even in the Laws , — where community of women 
and property is put aside as an ideal too high for practical 
politics,— education, marriage, and the whole daily life of the 
citizens from infancy to age, as well as all worship, are con- 
ceived as proper subjects of the most minute regulation 
sucn as would supply the citizens generally with a sufficiently 
comjirehensive and detailed moral guidance. Plato is care- 
uil, indeed, to jioint out that this regulation cannot be al- 
together secured by legal constraint; for a certain part of it 
die legislator should use precept and persuasion as well as 
juaicial punishment-his ideal state, in short, has the func- 
tions ot a modern church as well as those of a modern state 
btill the amount of strictly legal control of the individual’s life 
that he proposes to introduce is startling to a modern reader 
His citizens would be prohibited by law from being handi- 
craltsmen or retail traders, or practising forensic advocacy 
for gam. 1 hey would be compelled to learn music for three 
years and no more, to abstain from wine altogether until 
eighteen, and froin_ the genial e.xcess of the banquet until 
forj; only after this age would they be allowed to travel 
and th^y would be nned for celibacy after thirty-five. It 
would be Illegal for them either to deny the eitence of 
gods, or to affirm that gods can be propitiated by sacrifices 
and gifts ; tneir poetry and song would be subject to a severe 
censorshii^, and their banquets to strict sumptuary laws 
And both laws and supplementary precepts alike would be 
unquestionably accepted by the mass of citizens on the 
au honty of the legislators and guardians of the laws- the 

mhomle of the legislation would be known only to a few 
philosophic minds. y m a rew 
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is the ultimate ground of things; still “the good’^ about 
which the Cynics and Cyrenaics disputed — and which PlatOj 
in the Plulehiis^ is ready to discuss with them — is admittedly 
something more concrete; something that belongs to the 
sphere of sensible existence wdthin which the actual life of 
man is embraced. Is it a sufficient definition of this concrete 
human good to say that it consists in the exercise of Wisdom 
or Virtue ? or is Pleasure an element of it ? and if the latter, 
what is its importance ? 

^ On these points Plato’s view seems to have gone through 
[Several oscillations. After apparently maintaining {Protagoras) 
jthat pleasure is the good, he passes first to the opposite 
(extreme, and denies it {Pheedo^ Gorgias) to be a good at all. 
Not only is it, as concrete and transient, a mere “ process 
(yeiwts'), obviously not the real essential good that the 
philosopher seeks ; it is found further that the feelings most 
prominently recognised as pleasures are bound up with pain, 
as good can never be with evil ; since they are the mere 
satisfaction of painful wants and cease with the removal of 
these ; in so far, then, as common sense rightly recognises 
some pleasures as good, it can only be from their tendency 
to produce some further good. This view, however, was too 
\iolent a divergence from Socratism for Plato to remain in it. 

I hat pleasure is not the essential absolute good, was no ground 
for not including it in the good of concrete human life ; 
and after all it wxas only coaxse and vulgar pleasure that 
was indissolubly linked to the pains of \?ant. Accordingly, 
m the Rcpihlk he has no objection to try the question 
of the intrinsic superiority of uhilosonhic nr virf-nnne: ^ 
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by the standard of pleasure ; arguing that the philosophic 
(or good) man alone enjoys real pleasure, while the sen- 
sualist spends his life in oscillating between painful want 
and the merely neutral state of painlessness, which he mis- 
takes for positive pleasure. Still more emphatically is it 
declared in the that— when we are “discoursing to 

men not to gods”— we must show that the life which we 
praise as best and noblest is also that in which there is the 
greatest e.xcess of pleasure over pain. But though Plato holds 
this inseparable connection of “best ” and “pleasantest ” to 
be true and important, it is only for the sake of the 
vulpr that he lays this stress on Pleasure. For in the more 
philosophic comparison in the FMkbus between the claims 
of Pleasure and Wisdom, the former is altogether worsted ■ 
and though a place is allowed, in a complete statement of 
the e ements of concrete human good, to the pure pleasures 
of colour form, and sound, and of intellectual exercise, and 
even to the “ necessary ” satisfactions of appetite, it is only a 

suboidinate place. At the same time, in his later view, 

I lato avoids the exaggeration of denying all positive quality 
Gf pleasure even to the coarser sensual gratifications ; they 
are undoubtedly cases of that “ replenishment ” or “restora 

defines pleasure to consist ; t he merely maintains that the 
coinmon estimate of them is to a large extent illusory, a! 

explained as the result of molecular mUemern in p^nTTZ'l T 
whose minute particles are in a mobile condition ^ 

a violent and sudden disturbance of the part affected nft 
state, the result is pain : while the re ^1^0 of 0 
state produces pleasure. But either 

gradual and imperceptible, so that there mav La ^ isstoration may be 
pleasure, and pleasure without antecedent' Jxiin. 
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a false appearance of pleasure is produced by contrast with 
the antecedent or concomitant painful condition of the 
organ. It is not surprising that this somewhat complicated 
and delicately balanced view of the relations of “Good and 
“Pleasure’' was not long maintained wnthin the Platonic 


j school ; and that under Speusippus, Plato’s successor, the 

^ main body of Platonists took up a simply anti-hedonistic 

I position, as we learn from the polemic of Aristotle. 

'When a student passes from Plato to Aristotle, he is so § s. Plato 
forcibly impressed by the contrast at once between the 
habits of mind and the literary manners of the two philoso- 
phers, that it is easy to understand how their systems have 
come to be popularly conceived as diametrically opposed 
to each other; and the uncompromising polemic which Aris- 
totle, both in his ethical and in his metaphysical treatises, Aristotle 
I directs against Plato and the Platonists, has tended strongly ^3 34-3 -2 

^ to confirm this view. Yet when, more than two centuries ^ 

aftei Plato s death, Antiochus of Ascalon — as president of 
the school commonly known as the “Academy,”^ which 
looked to Plato as its founder—repudiated the scepticism 
which, during the greater part of the intervening period, had 
1 been accepted as the traditional Platonic doctrine, he con- 
fidently claimed Plato and Aristotle as consentient authorities 
foi the ethical position that he took up; and a closer in- 
spection shows that there were substantial grounds for his 
claim. T or, though Aristotle’s divergence from Plato is very 
. conspicuous when we consider either his general conception 
of the relation of ethics to other studies, or the details of his 

: ^ The name was denveci from the gymnasium called close 

to winch was the garden in which Plato had taught, and which seems 
to have been bequeathed by him to his disciples, and handed down from 

president to president of the school 
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speculative science or wisdoiiij which is concerned with the 
eternal and immutable truths of being, and practical wisdom 
or statesmanship, which has for its object “human” or 
piacticable good, is really indicated in Platons later treat- 
ment of the subjects, although the express recognition of it 
is contrary to his principles. The discussion of good — e.g. 
in his PhUebus, relates entirely to human good, and the 
respective claims of Thought and Pleasure to constitute 
this ; he only refers in passing to the Divine Thought that 
is the good of the ordered world, as something clearly 
beyond the limits of the present discussion. So again, in 
his last great ethico-political treatise (the Laws) there is 
hardly a trace of his peculiar metaphysics. On the other 
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activity. No doubt, too, Aristotle’s attribution of pleasure 
to the Dmne Existence shows a profound metaphysical 
divergence from Plato; but.it is a divergence which has no 
practical importance, and which only makes the analo^w 
between Divine and Human good more definitely intel- 
ligible. Nor, again, is Aristotle’s dissent from the Socratic 
principle that all “ virtue is knowledge” substantially greater 
an atos, though it is more plainly expressed. Both 
lold that every one in deliberate action aims at what ap- 
pears to him good, and that perfect virtue necessarily follows 1 
fiom perfect practical wisdom or moral insight if actual and ^ 
p rative. Both, however, recognise that this actuality of 
moral insight is not a function of the intellect only but 
depends on the establishment of a right relation between the 

the soul ; and that, accordingly, for education in virtue mere 
verbal instruction is less important than careful discipline 
applied to minds of good natural dispositions ;-though thi! 

in IrisTt ^ prominent plat 

advo t certainly takes a step in 
advance by stating definitely, as an essential characterfstic 
of virtuous action, that it is chosen for its own sake, for the 
beauty of virtue alone ; but herein he merely formulates the 
conviction that his master more persuasively inspires. Nor 
finally, does Aristotle’s account of the relation of pleasure 

of p7r” materially from the outcome 

Plato s thought on this point, as the later dialogues 
present It to us; although he has to combat the extreme 

ad been led. Pleasure, in Aristotle’s view, is not the 

, human wellbeing is essentially welldoing, 



excellent activity of some kind^ whether its aim and end be 
abstract truth or noble conduct ; and knowledge and virtue 
are objects of rational choice apart from the pleasure 
attending them; still all activities are attended and in a 
manner perfected by pleasure, which is better and more 
desirable in proportion to the excellence of the activity. 

He no doubt criticises Plato’s acceunt of the nature of 
pleasure, arguing that ’we cannot properly conceive pleasure 
either as a “process” or as “replenishment” — the last 
term, he truly says, denotes a material rather than a 
psychical fact. But this does not interfere with the general 
ethical agreement between the, two thinkers ; and the 
doctrine that vicious pleasures are not true or real pleasures 
is so characteristically Platonic that we are almost surprised 
to find it in Aristotle. 

In so far as there is any important difference between § 9 . 
the Platonic and the Aristotelian views of human good, 

I conceive that the latter has substantially a closer We 
correspondence to the positive element in the ethical 
teaching of Socrates, although it is presented in a far more 
technical and scholastic form, and involves a more distinct 
rejection of the fundamental Socratic paradox. The same 
result appears ^vhen we compare the methods of the three 
philosophers. Although the Socratic induction forms a 
striking feature of Plato’s dialogues, his ideal method of 
ethics is purely deductive ; he only admits common sense 
as supplying provisional steps and starting-points from 
which the mind is to ascend to knowledge of absolute 
good ; through which knowledge alone, as he conceives, the 
lower notions of particular goods are to be truly conceived. 
Aristotle, discarding in Ethics the transcendentalism of 
Plato, retained from Plato’s teaching the original Socratic 
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‘‘doing weir’ that all seek, really lies in fulfilling well the 
proper function of man— that is, in living well, through the 
normal term of man’s existence, that life of the rational 
soul which we recognise as man’s distinctive attribute ? 

Again, this Socratic deference to 
merely shown in the w; 
i undamental conception 


common opinion is not 
ay by which Aristotle reaches his 
; it equally appears in his treatment 
of the conception itself. In the first place, though in 
Aiistolie s view the most perfect wellbeing consists in the 
exercise of man’s ‘Mivinest part,” pure speculative reason, 
ne keeps fai from the paradox of putting forward this and 
nothing else as human good; so far, indeed, that the 
greater part of his treatise is occupied with an exposition of 
the inferior good which is realised in practical life when 
the appetitive or impulsive (semi-rational) element of the 
soul operates under the due regulation of reason. Even 
when the notion of “good performance of function” was 
thus widened, and when it had further taken in the pleasure 
that is inseparably connected with such functioning, it did 
not yet correspond to the whole of what a Greek commonly 
regarded as indispensable to “human wellbeing.” We may 
grant, indeed, that a moderate provision of material wealth 
is indirectly included, as an indispensable pre-requisite of 
a due performance of man’s function as Aristotle conceives 
It,— his system admits of no beatitudes for the poor;— 
still, there remain other goods, such as beauty, good birth, 
weliare of progeny, etc., the presence or absence of which 
iniiiienced the common view of a man’s wellbeing, though 
they could hardly be shown to be even indirectly important 
to his “well acting.” These Aristotle neither attempts to 
.delude from the philosophic conception of wellbeing nor 
:o include in his formal definition of it The deliberate 
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Let us begin with the generic definition of Moral Ex- 
cellence or Virtue in the narrower sense. The term cannot 
denote a mere natural feeling or susceptibility to feeling, 
such as anger, fear, pity,— as these, considered merely as such, 
are not objects of praise or blame: it denotes a settled 
habit, formed by a course of actions under rule and discipline 
in which vicious excess and defect have been avoided, of 
experiencing the natural emotions just mentioned in a duly 
limited and regulated manner; so that the virtuous man, 
without internal conflict, wills actions that hit the happy mean 
in their effects. So far Virtue is like technical skill, which 
also is the result of practice, and is manifested in the suc- 
cessful avoidance of the contrasted errors of too much 
and '' too little ” ; but Virtue differs from skill in involving 
a deliberate choice of virtuous acts for the sake of their 
intrinsic moral beauty, and not for any end external to the 
act. The happy mean or due degree in feeling and 
outward act in which virtue is realised, is not a mere 
arithmetical mean between the possible alternative extremes : 
it is determined in each case relatively to the agent, and to 
the circumstances of the action ; indeed, it is often markedly 
nearer to one of the two vicious extremes — courage, e,g. is 
much nearer to rashness than to cowardice. The precise 
determination, however, of the right mean must be given by 
the reasoning and judgment of men of practical wisdom. 

So much for the general conception, in which Aristotle 
is mainly formulating the results to which Plato’s develop- 
ments and correction of the Socratic notion of Virtue had 

1 epresents the common sense of Greece in considering that, in so far as 
%drtue is in itself good to the virtuous agent, it belongs to that species 
of good which we distinguish as beautiful. In later Greek philosophy 
the term Ka\6v seems to have become still more technical in the signifi- 
cation of ** morally good. ” 


§10. Aris- 
totle’s 
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Virtue. 
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the courageous act for its intrinsic goodness or nobleness 

is to be distinguished from the "civic courage” of which the 
motive is the fear of disgrace or pain, from the confidence 
due to experience, or to a sanguine disposition, or to ignor- 
ance, and from mere physical courage or high spirit Ahis 
last, however, is, as it were, a raw material, which may be 
developed into Virtue by implanting the higher motive. 

As Courage is lestiicted to war, Temperance is similarly, 
in accordance with usage, taken as solely concerned with 
the pleasures of hunger, thirst, and sex. The temperate 
man abhois the vicious indulgence of these appetite.s, and 
does not take excessive delight even in a lawTul satisfaction 
of them; nor does he unduly long for such pleasures or 
feel pain at their absence. It is noteworthy that error on 
the side of deficiency, in the case of this virtue— undue in- 
sensibility to the pleasures of appetite— is, according to 
Aristotle, hardly to be found in human beings. It is to 
be observeci, further, that the important distinction between 
Virtue iti the strict sense, rvhich implies the performance of 
right actions without internal conflict, and " Self-restraint ” 
(cy/vpaieia), which involves a struggle with misdirected im- 
pulses, is treated by Aristotle ^ as specially belonging to the 
sphere of Temperance,— chiefly, it would seem, because in 
ordinary Greek usage the terms denoting Self-restraint and 
Its opposite (dKpao-la) were in strictness applicable only to 

> I do not regard Book VII. of the Nicomachean Ethics, in which 
ttis topic IS discussed, or Books V. and VI., as being Aristotle’s work 
m the same sense m which the rest of the treatise is. But I conceive 
that they were intended by the disciple who composed them to convey 
pure Arrstotehan doctrine; and that therefore they sufficiently ju.stify 
he bnc and general statement of Aristotle’s view given in the paragraph 
to which this note is appended; and also what is said later on of 
Justice, Intellectual Excellences, and Practical Reasoning. 
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tne attitude ot mind in respect of this “ greatest of external 
goods,” exhibited by the “ High-minded man,” who, possess- 
ing a rare degree of merit, values himself as he deserves. 
Such High-mindedness is a kind of crown of accomplished 
virtue, since it at once presupposes other virtues — for any 
marked vice would be incompatible with the rare degree of 
merit which it implies— and enhances them. Having this 
perfection of virtue' the high-minded man will be only 
moderately pleased even by great honour from men of 
repute, as this is no more than his due ; while as he rightly 
despises the common herd he ivill be altogether indifferent 
to the honour they pay him. The traits by which Aristotle 
cliaracterises in detail this flower of noble life are all the 
more interesting from their discrepancy with the Christian 
ideal. The high-minded man is likely to be rich and W'ell- 
born; he loves to confer favours, but feels shame at receiv- 
ing them, and does not like to be reminded of any that he 
may have received j he shuns all subordinate positions, and 
is inert and dilatory except when there is something great 
to do ; he is open in his enmities and his friendships— for he 
fears no one— and generally candid, except that he affects 
irony with the common herd; he is free from malice, no 
gossip, careless of the little needs and concerns of life, not 
given to wonder or praise; his walk is slotv, his accents 
grave, his speech deliberate. 

After the virtues relating to Honour comes Gentleness, 
the moial excellence manifested in duly limited resentment ; 
and the list is concluded by the excellences of social inter- 
course, friendliness (as a mean between obsequiousness and 
surliness), Truthfulness, and Decorous Wit 

ihere is enough just and close analytical observation 
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it a permanent interest 
but it does 

consider human conduct exhaustiv 
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luues and vices to give 
■e its historical value : 
not seem to be based on any serious attempt to 
cly, and exhibit the patterns 
appropriate to the different parts, functions, 
and the restriction of the sphere of 
courage to dangers in war, and of that of temperance to certain 
bodily pleasures, as well as the want of distinction between 

mfstrl “ describing liberalitv, 

^ usbate the fragmentariness and superficiality of treatmeiw 
o which mere analysis of the common usage of ethical term, 
s always liable to lead. Nor is Aristotle’s general formula 
or viitue,-that it is a mean or middle state, always to be 
found somewhere between the vices which stand to it in the 
relation of excess and defect,~of much avail in rendering hb 

to express the need of limitation and regulation, of observing 
due measure and proportion, in order to attain good results in 
human life no less than in artistic products;^ but Aristotle’s 
quantitative statement of the relation of virtue to vice ifX 
eading, even where it is not obviously inappropriate and 
sometimes leads him to such eccentricities as tJiat of makin- 

rditr'“'" ' 

on “ Uprightness 

omitted from the list above given, was reserved by Aristotfo 
for separate treatment; partly because he finds the termras 
commonly used, to have two distinct 1,1... " 
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uppustju lo all law-oreaKing (aoiKm or avo[j,ia), and thus may 
be taken to stand for the whole of virtue, considered in its 
social aspect : in the narrower meaning, more nearly repre- 
sented by our “justice,” it is specially opposed to grasping 
or unfair treatment. Of Justice in this narrower sense he 
distinguishes primarily two species ; (i) Distributive Justice, 
exhibited in the distribution in proportion to Desert^ of 
any public fund or stock of wealth, honours, or whatever else 
may have to be divided among the members of a community; 
and (2) Reparative Justice, realised in the exaction from a 
wrongdoer, for the benefit of the person wronged, of damages 
just equivalent to the loss suffered by the latter. He further 
explains that in the exchanges of commodities which bind 
society together Justice is attained when the amounts of any 
two commodities exchanged are in “ reciprocal proportion ” 
to their relative values — the superiority in quality on one side 
being balanced by superiority in quantity on the other. The 
distinctions are instructive: though they do not guide us 
in determining what are fair shares, fair damages, fair bar- 
gains, in particular cases. Further, taking up the question 
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Natural Justice from i 
members of a justly ore 
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mich the natural rights of the 

eied state may be deduced. He 
of equity as a kind of justice 
realised by strict adhesion to the 
/ overruling it, where the literal 
prescriptions of the law to soecial un- 
cases would fail to realise its intention. 

One defect m Aristotle’s account of Virtue which strikes 
a modern reader is that Benevolence is not mcoJnlfe? 
except obscurely m the imperfect form of Liberality Th^ 

deficiency, however, is to some extent supplied by a separlm 
discussion on the relations of ^ ,. 7 separ^tt 
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produced by a sense of quasi-physical unity: the parent's 
love for the child is a sort of extended self-love. 

From moral excellences Aristotle passed to analyse the 
intellectual. Here his most important point is the determina- 
tion of the relation between the two kinds of wisdom which 
Plato blended in one conception— Speculative Wisdom 
(Vroc/»M) and Practical Wisdom {‘i>p6v7p-K), He holds, as we 
saw, that tspeculative Wisdom does not guide us in deter- 
mining moral ciuestions : still, it is in a sense practical, in so 
far as its exercises are the highest forms of human activity : 
it does not define human good, but it pre-eminently consti- 
tutes it. Practical Wisdom, on the other hand, is really 
involved in moral excellence as already defined, if we sup- 
pose tiris peiiect j for it is required to determine in any 
paiticular case that due limitation of feeling and action in 
which perfect virtue consists ; and it cannot be conceived 
as existing apart from moral excellence— we do not count a 
man practically wise for such mere intellectual cleverness as 
a vicious man may exhibit. The man we count wise must 
be not merely skilful in the selection of means to any ends : 
his ends must also be rightly chosen. It is, however, diffi- 
cult to form a distinct general idea of the practical syllogism 
by which Aristotle conceived right action to be ordinarily 
determined. And, indeed, it would not have been easy 
for him to make this point plain, without bringing into 
prominence a profound discrepancy between his own view 
of ladonal action and the common opinion and practice of 
mankind. The kind of reasoning which his view of virtuous 
conduct requires is one in which the ultimate major premise 
states a distinctive characteristic of some virtue, and one or 
more minor premises show that such characteristic belongs 
to a certain mode of conduct under given circumstances; 
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since he holds it essential to good conduct that 
contain its end in itself, and be chosen for its , 
But he has not failed to observe that practical i 
are not commonly of this kind, but are rather conce 
actions as means to ulterior ends; indeed, he lays 
this as a characteristic of the practical or “politi 
when he wishes to prove its inferiority to the lift 
speculation. Though common sense will admit th 
are the best of goods, it still undoubtedly conceives 
wisdom as chiefly exercised in providing those infer: 
which Aristotle, after recognising the need or use 
for the realisation of human wellbeing, has droppe, 
sight; and the result is that, in trying to make . 
conception of practical wisdom, we find ourselves fli 
continually between the common notion, which he , 
istinctly reject, and the notion required as the ke\ 
ins ethical system. 

another respect in which Aristotle’s viei 
totieonThe ''S'ation of intellect to moral action is apt to be fou 
Vota...,. fusing b, the modern tender: in it, bearing, namel, 
questto. of Free Will On this point it „a, be ,I 
of Plato ^d Artstotle that their psyd.ology compe 
o tetmh by unphcation the opposite doctrine to tha 
they expressly maintain and desire to enforce Th 
every wish to resist and explode the Determinism 
presents itself to them as providing a dangerous exc 
vice : but their psychological system has no place > 
dehbemte choice of evil recognised as such, which ' 
Christian moral consciousness, is the primary and 

of bad voiition ; and h.nca they Jrimbl, 

tneir attemuts to fiv . ^ 
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vn^iULih conauct : out m his more scientmc analysis of 
human action it is always presented as due either to 
Reason determined by the prospect of good, or to Passion 
or Appetite in blind or disorderly opposition to Reason; 
the inadequate control of reason in the latter case being 
completely explained by the original composition of the 
disordered soul and the external influences that have 
moulded its development.^ Similarly the voluntariness ” 
which Aristotle attributes to the acts of a vicious man does 
not exclude complete determination of them, from moment 
to moment, by formed character and present external influ- 
ences ; and hence does not really amount to “ free agency ’’ 

It ought to be added that the inconsistency which I find in Plato’s 
doctrine of the origin of bad volition belongs only to the ethical 
side of the doctrine and not to its theologicd side. There is no 
similai difficulty in accepting the view that the pure being of eternal 
universal Thought, which Plato-— and Aristotle after him— identifies 
vwth Divine Being, can neither contain evil nor cause it ; and that, 
therefore, evil originates wholly in the inevitable conditions of concrete 
sensible evistence. What I contend is merely that Plato cannot con- 
sistently regard evil as originating in any individual soul. 



§ ^ 3 - 
Transi- 
tion to 
Stoicism, 
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:in the modern philosophical sense. At any given time 
Aristotle s vicious man, so far as he acts from deliberate 
purpose, must aim at what then appears to him good ■ and 
however misleading this appearance may be, he has n J con- 
rol over it. We may admit, as Aristotle urges, that it is his 
previous bad conduct which has caused evil to seem good 
to him: but this argument only seems strong until we fix 
our attention on that previous bad conduct and investigate 
I S causation For this conduct, on Aristotle’s view, must 
{ purposed) have been equally directed towards an end 

aSirbe T appearance must 

again be attributed to still earlier wrongdoing : so that the 

reedom of will recedes like a mirage as we tmce back the 

made to beginnings, and cannot be 

made to rest anywhere._ If it be said, as Aristotle prob- 

_ J voud say, that in its beginnings vice is merely 

tistotlet n T/ ’ '' ‘bat 

tion for philosophical justifica- 

for • ■ finally on the agent the responsibility 

trestote of’" ''-be" be comes to analyse 

tne state of mmd in which such acts are done in spL 

ttuL kuT i? ‘bey are bad, his explanation is 

in he m, T ^^‘““bsed 

rd^ior:fi;t:^^ ^ 

On the whole, there is probably no treatise so masterlv 
as Aristotle’s and containing so much clor and 

valid thought, that yet leaves on the reader’s mind so stron<. 
an mipression of dispersive and incomplete work. I note 
this that we may better understand the small amount of 
influence that his system exercised during the five centuries 
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after his death, in which the schools sprung from Socrates 
were still predominant in Greco -Roman culture, as com- 
pared with the effect which it has had, directly or indirectly, 
in shaping the thought of modern Europe. Partly, no 
doubt, the limited influence of the “ Peripatetics ^ (as. 
Aristotle’s disciples were called) is to be attributed to 
that exaltation of the purely speculative life which dis- 
tinguished the ^Aristotelian ethics from other later systems; 
since this was too alien from the common moral con- 
sciousness to find much acceptance in an age in which 
the ethical aims of philosophy had again become paramount. 
Partly, again, the analytical distinctness of Aristotle’s manner 
brings into special prominence the difficulties that attend 
the Socratic effort to reconcile the moral aspirations of men, 
and the principles on which they agree to distribute mutual 
praise and blame, with the principles on which their prac- 
tical reasonings are commonly conducted. The conflict 
between these two elements of Common Sense ’was too pro- 
found to be compromised ; and the moral consciousness of 
mankind demanded a more trenchant partisanship than 
Aristotle’s. Its demands were met by a school which 
separated the moral from the worldly view of life, with an 
absoluteness and definiteness that caught the imagination ; 
which regarded practical goodness as the highest result and 
manifestation of its ideal of wisdom ; and which bound the 
common notions of duty into an apparently complete 
and coherent system, by a formula that comprehended the 
whole of human life, and exhibited its relation to the ordered 
process of the universe. This school was always known as 

The term is derived from TrepLirarecv, “to walk about,” and was 
applied to the disciples of Aristotle in consequence of the master^s 
custom of giving instruction while walking to and fro in the shady 
avenues of the gymnasium where he lectured. 
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in them must be referred to’the''‘^ft element 

school. Both Stoic and Cvn' Academic 

form, the fundamental tenet th sharpest 

which they identify with virtue is^or knowledge 

soul that is alone ^sufficient for c '’j'™ 7®” "" condition of 
ft is true that the CvniVs r human wellbeing, 

the negative side of the sl^s emphasise 

of bodily health and stren^ ^ ^ -^^Pendence 

birth, good fame; while L t? ^ 

prominence its positive side rl brought into more 

the tranquillity undisturbed by ieTthTir^^r^”®"^^""^’ 

of the spirit whirh inc good cheer 

'visdom. TLdifferencrhL™?!*' Possession of 
agreement The Stoics in r ^ ° amount to dis- 

regarded the Cynic practice nT ’ ^i^rierally to have 
Sion for physical needs to a ^ reducing the provi- 

conventional proprieties as an eTT^^™’ without regard to 

vulgar desires; a manner which LlJ, 

even normal, mi<rht vet he h ^ necessary or 

sage under certain circumstancls?"^^°“''^' 

Chiysippiis {abmiTaSo- ^6 1!^^? fte hy 

was so important that some regLde?rar^r®“‘ 

Had not Chrysippus been, no Fol hZT ' ‘ban Zeno’s. 

Diogenes Laertius, viL 1S3. ^ Poet quoted by 

^ See p. $3. 

inonasticism was toS^arSanky ‘ '^bat 

>• tne analogy, however, must 
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Wherein, then, does this knowledg( 
makes free and perfect consist? 
agreed that its most 
tutes the fundamental distinction between the wise and the 
unwise, consists in recognising that the sole good of man 
lies in this knowledge or wisdom itself. It must be under- 
stood that they did not, any more than Socrates, conceive 
true knowledge of good to be possible apart from its realisa- 
tion in a good life ; — though they held that the duration of 
such a life was a matter of indifference, and that the perfection 
of human wellbeing would be attained by any individual in 
whom perfect wisdom was realised even for a moment. This 
return of the Stoics to the Socratic position, after the diverg- 
ence from It which we have seen gradually taking place i^ 

I latonic-Aristotelian thought, is very noteworthy ; it is to be 
attributed to the stress that their psychology laid on the 
essential unity of the rational self that is the source of 
conscious human action, which prevented them from accept- 
ing Plato’s analysis of the springs of such action into a 
regulative element and elements needing regulation. They 
held that what we call passion is a morbid and disorderly 
condition of the rational soul, involving erroneous judgment 
as to what is to be sought or shunned. From such passion- 
ate errors the truly wise man will, of course, be free. He 
will, mdeed, be conscious of the solicitations of physical 
appetite; but he will not be misled into supposing that its 
object IS really a good; he cannot, therefore, strictly speak- 
ing, hope for the attainment of this object or fear to miss it, 
not be pressed_ too far, since orthodox Stoics do not ever seem to have 

k fras f “ r'?"” T however, that 

iTuTd abife°in 'h r° who became a sage 

should abide in his Cynicism : and we find that Epictetus gives iL 
name of Cynic to Socrates and nth... ^ ^ 


:e or wisdom that § 14. 
Both Cynics and Stoics 
important function, that which consti- sionl. 



as these emotions involve the conception of it as a ..ood 

pain, this mil not cause him mental wief or disnmVf . i •' 

wo„. ago„i« „i„ 

r^ll, mdfen, Ma ™so„bI. sdf. And » oj nd 
dr ■ T commonly excite men’s hope fe.u joy or 

.nef r they cannot produce these stales in the sage. becmS 
he cannot judge them to be really good or bad tv- 

^1*’’“'” *: T" r “ “ *sc.h.,'em„ti„:;,::: 

whaUs tmlv c^ood attainment of 

nat truly good, movements of inclination or aversion to 

2 tTrra?" to 

, expenence; but the passions that swav 

rdmary human minds cannot affect him. That' this iin 

men the later Stoics at least were fullv aware Th«,? r 

... o.het 

towards if Ti-nV ^ state of progress 

out this assurance no act cnnld K=. f i • anawith- 
Whatever was nni- pyf i , , ^ ^ virtuous, 

tion belerrio^t and" f 

ting of deaxees all si absolute and not admit- 

^For th! dTt T to-oke the 

11,0 ...:, between the “ Preferred " or “ Preferable ” and 
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least commandment was guilty of the whole law. Similarly, 
all wisdom was somehow involved in any one of the mani- 
festations of wisdom, commonly distinguished as particular 
virtues; in classifying which the Stoics seem generally to 
have adopted Plato’s fourfold division as at least the basis 
of their own scheme;! though whether these virtues were 
specifically distinct, or only the same knowledge in different 
relations, was a subtle question on which they do not seem 
. to have been agreed. 

^_Was, then, this rare and priceless knowledge something 
which it was possible for man to attain, or were human 
shortcomings really involuntary? There is an obvious 
danger to moral responsibility involved in the doctrine that 
vice IS involuntary ; which yet seems a natural inference 
from the Socratic identification of knowledge w'ith virtue. 
Hence, as we have seen, Aristotle had already been led to 
attempt a refutation of this doctrine ; but his attempt had 
only shown the profound difficulty of attacking the paradox, 
so ong as it was admitted that no one could of deliberate 
purpose act contrary to what seemed to him best. Now 
Aristotle’s divergence from Socrates had not led him so far 
as to deny this; while for the Stoics who had receded to 
the original Socratic position, the difficulty was still more 
patent. In fact, a philosopher who maintains that virtue is 
essentially knowledge has to choose between alternative 
paradoxes: he must either allow vice to be involuntary, or 
affirm ignorance to be voluntary. The latter horn of the 
uiiemma is at anv rate 1p»CC! 4 .^ 1*. •. 
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as such the Stoics chose it Bm 

end of their pernlevities • fo r, 1 *e 

on one IfaeofihoAht ' *' *™ 

of human volition, W rieirlfT"?”™” ™So 

, equally ,ho,„„gh-g„i„gto^^^ T"®' 

the vicious man be respoL-b!^ etennmism. How could 
predetermined? The ^ strictly 

- .he JL ol4f““ ZTV’"‘ 

ho avoided if men chose to eve.cisi Iheh 

It depended on the innf)ff> j leason ; no doubt 

soul whether his relZZ/T" man’s 

moral responsibility was thoulht'to i but 

act proceeded from the man I • w vicious 

external cause. ^ nmself and not from any 

" the positivi pmc&afcoX/tfsto7c‘°^^^^ ascertaining 
we to emerge from th^ wisdom. How are 

wisdom is the sole <rood a7d7 affirming (i) that 

( 2 ) that wisdom is the 

are we to find a method for and evil.? how 

good conduct? Both Cvnir To”^ Particulars of 
of such a method 

school was prepared to m7 f -^T smce neither 

<0 do is indiLe r ““ ' “ r-”' ‘"h saga ,«„,vcs 
only ha doc it „iu. a M “It , him-.p„ridad 

Cynics, ho,„e,, Lm ml vT ^ "'“'>'««oa. -nia 

™ion for this need ■ thev 'iv ■’’’‘'““phical pro- 

-h« any pWn man “ "T ™“ 

^ Hence some members of ib i “ ®° far as their 

oon of virtue=knowledge, alsflfited *e defini- 

This force the Stoics connived maS “'^1 W.” 

the subtle Kther or spirit that in tl *■ certain tension of 

=o«l- See note i, p. Js! ’ “ substance of the 
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sense Of independence led them to reject certain received 
precepts and prejudices. The Stoics, on the other hand 
riot only worked out a detailed system of duties~or as 
they termed them, “things meet and fit” (Ka^^;.ovra)iJ.for 
all occasions of life ; they were further especially concerned 
to comprehend them under a general formula. They found 
this by bringing out the positive significance of the notion 
of Nature, which the Cynic had used chiefly in a negative 
way, as an antithesis to the “conventions” (vc^/^os), from 
which his knowledge had made him free. Even in this 
negative use of the notion, it is implied that whatever active 
tendencies m man are found to be “ natural ’’—that is, inde- 
pendent of and uncorrupted by social customs and conven 
tions-will properly take effect in outward acts; but the 
adoption of “conformity to nature,” as a general positive 
rule for outward conduct, seems to have been due to the 
influence on Zeno of Academic teaching. Whence, however 
can this authority belong to the Natural, unless Nature the 
ordered creation of which man is a part, be itself somehow 
reasonable, an expression or embodiment of divine law and 
wisdom ? The conception of the world, as organised and fitted 
by divine thought, was common, in some form, to all the 
philosophies that looked back to Socrates as their founder ■ 
and an miportant section of these philosophies had been led 
to the view that this divine thought was the one real Being 
of tne universe. This pantheistic doctrine harmonised 
thoroughly with the Stoic view of human good; but being 
unable to conceive substance idealistically, they (with con- 

unless performed from a right motive, in f ‘ “dv 
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siderable aid from the earlier system nf ft r . 

a mateia&tic side .heir p»rim 

thought as a function of the primary and divine 

substance, a subtle fiery mtLr ‘ They 

world to have been devioTed out o z" "" 

.to be, in fact, a modification of his 

into which it would ultimately h. . n ^ substance 

absorbed;! meanwhile i- , ^ sublimated and re- 

the fashioning force of'h'rd with 

ordered by his%rescient It ThT T!’ 

become evenescent in thSht of the.? » 

" knows how to even the odd 5 Reason which 

and to whom the unlovely is dear” s t^T ^ ^ disorderly, 

the physical universe had a double effect on "'T 

Stoic. In the firet Thiorsm V ™oct on the ethics of the 

of the all-sufficiency of wisdff^^f ‘^^irdinal conviction 
ofcm,n.icJ ara 'd "f f ‘■uman wllbeing , ,oo, 
emotion. The exercise and social 

pure life of .haTpTnTcfc Ir?” ™W<J «3 .ho 

‘”.2 r 

originally a hij% dSUy !‘\Sh was“^^ 
condensations to become differentiated successive 

and tension, -the four elements. Othefmr unequal density 

matter, as empirically known to us were qualities of 

presence m earth and water of ctmenfs *e 

(or, m some cases of fire and air the mr in tension 

e foments). And, by what appeam to . s Puir of 

ideas, these anther-currents yvere conceived''tnf °f 

together—or, adopting Aristotelian hno f 
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supremacy lie maintained was the reason of Zeus and of 
all pds and reasonable men, no less than his own ■ its 
realisation in any one individual was thus the common ^ood 
of all rational beings as such; “the sage could not stretch 
out a finger rightly without thereby benefiting all other 
sages,”— nay, it might even be said that he was “as useful 
to Zeus as Zeus to him.” It is, I conceive, in view of this 
union in reason of rational beings that friends are allowed 
to be “ external goods ” to the sage, and that the possession 
of good children is also counted a good. But again the 
same conception served to harmonize the higher and the 
lower elements of human life. For even in the physical or 
non-rational man, as originally constituted, we may see 
clear indications of the divine design, which it belongs to 
his rational will to carry into conscious e.xecution ; indeed 
m the first stage of human life, before reason is fully de- 
veloped, uncorrupted natural impulse effects what is after- 
wards the work of reason. Thus the formula of “livino 
according to nature,” in its application to man as the 
lational animal,” may be understood both as directing that 
reason is to govern,^ and as indicating how that govern- 
ment IS to be practically exercised. In man, as in every 
other animal, from the moment of birth natural impulse 
prompts to self-preservation, and to the maintenance of his 
physical frame in its original integrity; then, when reason 
las been developed and has recognised itself as its own 
sole good, these “primary ends of nature,” and whatever 
promotes these, still constitute the outward objects at which 
reason is to aim ; there is a certain value (d§U) in them in 
proportion to which they are “preferred” (.poriy^hu) Ind 
Aeir opposites “ rejected ” {&Torrpo^^y^va) ■ indeed, it is only 
in the due and consistent e.xercise of such preference and 
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rejection that wisdom can find its f 
In this way all or most of the thin 
to be “goods”— health, strength, 
brought within the sphere of the 
real good still lies solely in the w 
not in the thing chosen ; just as an 
eye, his end being not the mark its 
of his skill in hitting it.^ 

We may illustrate the distinction just 
referring to a point in the practical teaching 
winch modern readers sometimes find pern 
encouragement of suicide. This at first sigi 
inconsistent. at once with the virtuous fortito 
commend and with their belief in the provide 
of the world. Men are commonly driven to « 

miseries of life; but how, we ask, can the s^ 

pain is no evil, be thus moved to quit the post 
Reason has assigned to him? The answer is 
be not an evil, it is yet an alternative to be reji 
Icssness is proDerlv 


CHAP 


practical manifestation, 
*ags commonly judged 
wealth, fame/ etc. —are 
sage’s choice, though his 
isdom of the choice, and 
archer aims at the bulTs- 
<^lf, but the manifestation 
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weie given by mutilations, incurable diseases, and other 
disasters,— even^ by extreme pain ; and when they were 
dearly given, wisdom and strength were as much mani- 
fested in foliowing^ these leadings of nature or Providence 
as they weie manifested at other times in resisting the 
seductions of pleasure and pain. 

So far we have considered the 
dividual 


nature” of the in- 
man apart from his social relations; but it is 
obvious that the sphere of virtue, as commonly conceived, 
hes chiefly in such relations. And this was fully recognised 
m the Stoic account of duties («a%ovTa) ; indeed,'' their 
e.xpositmn of the “natural” basis of justice, the evidences 
m mans mental and physical constitution that he was born 
not for himself but for mankind, is the most 
of their work in the region of practical morality, 
however, we especially notice the double 
“natural,” as applied to (i) 
or for the most p ■ ' ’ " ' 

phan of mairs life were full 
the Stoics have not clearl)^ 1 : 
the notion. That man was 
Aristotle had already taught : in the 
which the Stoics framed, he was, we 
cal; iox it was an immediate inference from the Stoic con- 
ception of the universe as a whole that all rational beinc^s 
111 the unity of the reason that is common to all, form 
naturally one community with a common law. That the 
members of this “city of Zeus” should observe their con- 
tacts, abstain from mutual harm, combine to protect each 
ither from injury, were obvious points of natural law; while 
'gam, it was clearly necessary to the preservation of human 
ociety that its members should form sexual unions, produce 


important part 
Here, 
significance of 
what actually exists everywhere 
part, and (2) %vhat would exist if the original 
)ut ; and we find that 
. the two elements of 
y a political animal 
ideal view of nature 
may say, cosmopoHti- 
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children, and bestow care on their rearin- and t.-in' 

™;;;r:rjrr4:cfrr:^^ 

idealT^ background; the rational law of an 

deal communny remained peacefully undistinguished from 

fp, * 1 , 7 decorum, and in their 

attitude to the popular religion, we find a fl, 

promise between the tendency to reoudiat! 

and conventional, and the tendency to revere vAaf ^^“1 

and established; each tendency e^ressini in tf 

.. an adhesion to the principle of ‘‘confm^To 

Cy Among the primary ends of nature in° which - .i 

to fgcognised a certain prefer? bilitv ih cl- . ''^b visdom 

cludea, pieteiabihty, the Stoics included free- 

ent'sSSXllS that the Stoic 

doctrine witb^ the critics ofSs2S’ho1r “T °’^^tacle pr" 
th/sS"’ f-ad by’the Smic 
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dom from bodily pain j hut they refused, even in this outer 
court of wisdom, to find a place for pleasure. They held 
that the latter was not an object of uncorrupted natural 
impulse, but an “aftergrowth” a mere con- 

sequence of natural impulses attaining their ends. They 

ism even on the ground 
n& facie strongest— in its appeal, 
isure-seeking of all living things, 
by pleasure the gratifica- 

e.g. we find Chrysippus urging, as 
rgument against Aristotle, that pure speculation 
was “a kind of amusement, that is, pleasure.” Even the 
“joy and gladness” (yapa, e^poo-w]) that accompany the 
exercise of virtue seem to have been regarded by them as 
merely an inseparable accident, not the essential constituent 
of wellbeing. Thus it is only by a later modification of 
Stoicism ^ that cheerfulness or peace of mind is taken as 
the real ultimate end, to which the exercise of virtue is 
merely a means; in Zeno’s system it is good volition, 
and not the feeling that attends it, which constitutes the 
essence of good life. At the same time, since pleasant 
teeling of some kind must always have been a prominent 
element in the popular conception of “w'ellbeing” or 
“ welfare (eiSai/iovia), it is probable that the Lrene 
joys of virtue, and the grieflessness which the sage was 
conceived to maintain amid the worst tortures, formed 
the main attractions of Stoicism for most minds. In this 
sense, then, it may be fairly said that Stoics and Epicureans 
made rival ofifers to mankind of the same kind of happi- 
ness; the philosophical peculiarities of either system may 

' Ihis mocuhcation— so far as I am aware— is not definitely to be 

found earlier than Cicero, Cf. vi, Qc: note 


thus endeavoured to resist Epicureani: 
where the latter seems 
namely, to the natural pie 
Nor did they merely mean 
tion,,of bodily appetite; 
a decisive aim 



rracea to the desire of maintainim 
pendence of the changes and chances of life wl 
essential to a settled serenity of soul. The Sto 
this head were the loftiest; as the wellbeing of 
sUt^e Has independent, not only of e.xternal things 
conditions, but of time itself; it was fully;, 
single exercise of wisdom and could not be ir 
uration. This paradox is violent, but it is quite 
with the spirit of Stoicism; and we are more 
find that the Epicurean sage, no less than the 
be happy even on the rack ; that his happiness, tc 
almost entirely upon insight and right calculati 
having very little to do with it, and is unimpaire 
restricted in duration, when his mind has apprel 
natural limits of life; that, in short, Epicurus ma 
less strenuous efforts than Zeno to eliminate in 
from the conditions of human existence. This ch: 
IS t e key to the chief differences between Epi 
and the more naiVe hedonism of Aristippus. ' 
system gave the simplest and most obvious i 
the mquny after ultimate good for man; bu 

to ^et'eloped consistently and unr 

offend the common moral consciousness, it a 
ailed to provide the “completeness” and “ 

trSr belong 

ue Good. Philosophy, in the Greek vievt 

le art as well as the science of good 1 
hedonistic philosophy would seem to be a bmt.Afnc 
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certain art of pleasure, as pleasure is ordinarily conceived. 
Isay, It would even be found that the habit of philosophical 
reflection often operated adversely to the attainment of this 
end, by developing the thinker’s self-consciousness, so as to 
disturb that normal relation to external objects, on which 
the zest of ordinary enjoyment depends. Hence we find 
that later thinkers of the Cyrenaic school felt themselves 
compelled to change their fundamental notion ; thus Theo- 
dorus defined the good as “gladness” (xapd) depending on 
wisdom,. as di.stinct from mere pleasure; while Hegesias 
proclaimed that happiness was unattainable, and that the 
chief function of wisdom was to render life painless by 
producing indifference to all things that give pleasure, 
but by such changes the system lost the support that it 
had had in the pleasure- seeking tendencies of ordinary 
men ; indeed, with Hegesias the pursuit of pleasure has 
turned into its opposite, and one is not surprised to learn 
tliat this hedonist’s lectures were forbidden as stimulating 
to suicide. It was clear that if philosophic hedonism was 
to be established on a broad and firm basis, it must some- 
low combine m its notion of good what the plain man 
naturally sought with what philosophy could plausibly offer 
Such a combination was effected, with some little violence, 
by Epicurus; whose system, with all its defects, showed a 
remarkable power of standing the test of time, as it attracted 
the unqualified adhesion of generation after generation of 
disciples for a period of some six centuries. 

Epicurus maintains, on the one hand, as emphatically as g 
Anstippus,_that pleasure is the sole ultimate good, and pain ^ 
&e sole evil; that no pleasure is to be rejected except for 
Its painful consequences, and no pain to be chosen except 
as a means to greater pleasure ; that the stringency of all 
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laws and customs depends solelr nn fu 

, to their violation; that in short ii . ‘'^’^lached 

all speculative activitv’. vurtuous conduct and 

contributing to the nleas useless, except as 

mean by it; and that if tt, ^ what plain men 

and senL am ^ mdedf t^^^^ 

significance. . So far tbf> = < emptied of its 

■» aspect changes tTfX”f,r'Tr' 
of plcaocre, .hether in bodyor minfl ’'Skea point 

Of tatiation 'TaS 

therefore the gJatifii” that 

cttpable maybe provided bv thr- , 

“natural wealth ’Ms no mor^l and that 

doctrine has a curious aLft^to 

of sensual pleasure expounded in Plato’s 

must be carefully distinguished from it •' ' “ 

alist for a pleasure, from the by the sensu- 

oontrast; what Epicum, i'Znh'^‘‘Tr 
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In the Epicurean doctrine that is found 



EPICURUS 


memory and anticipation. If these two positions be granted, 
Epicurus is confident of providing for his sage that secure 

continuity of happiness which obviously cannot be realised 

by the pursuit of pleasure as ordinarily understood. He 
could not promise his disciples that bodily pain should 
never preponderate over bodily pleasure, though he endeav- 
oured to comfort them by the consideration that all organic 
pains are short in duration slight in intensity; but 
though for a transient period the flesh may yield an 
overplus of pain even to the sage, it will always be possible 
for him to redress the balance by mental pleasures and 
bring out a net result of present good, if only his mind be 
kept duly free from the disturbance of idle fears for the futute. 

To provide this undisturbedness, then, is the important, 
the indispensable function of philosophy ; for men’s most 
serious alarms for the future arise from their dread of death 
and their dread of the displeasure of the gods; and these 
sources of dread can only be removed by a true theory of 
the physical universe and man’s position in it ; the deliver- 
ance that Ethics shows to be needed must be sought from 
Physics. EiDicurus found this deliverance in the atomism of 
Democritus, 1 which explained the whole constitution of the 


The only important modification introduced by Epicurus in th( 
undamental principles of Democritean physics was to attribute to thi 
falling atoms— which he, like Democritus, assumed as the orisina 
elements of things-a spontaneous tendency to deviate infinitesimalli 
from the perpendicular. This supposition seemed necessary to explair 
the collisions of atoms which resulted in the formation of worlds • i! 
was also used as a physical basis for the doctrine of Free Will in nmn 
which Epicurus thought it ethically important to maintain— in contrast 
to ihe Stoic submission to the decrees of destiny. I have already 
mentioned that Epicurus’s ethical position ivas also partially anticipated 
by Denmcritus ; his system may be regarded as generated by a combina- 
tioD of Democritean and Cyrenaic elements. 
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venient ? Epicurus frankly admits that his only motive will 
be to avoid the painful anxieties that the perpetual dread of 
discovery would entail ; but he maintains that this motive 
is adequate^ and that Justice is inseparable from a life of 
tiue pleasure. A similar sincere but imperfectly successful 
efibrt to free his egoistic hedonism from anti-social in- 
feiences may be found in his exuberant exaltation of the 
value of friendship ; it is based, he conceives, solely on 
mutual utility ; yet he tells us that the sage will on occasion 
die foi a friend, and his only objection to complete com- 
munity of goods among friends” is that the suggestion 
implies an absence of the perfect mutual trust that belongs 
to friendship. Such utterances are all the more striking 
because in other respects the model sage of Epicurus 
hibits a coldly prudent detachment from human ties : he will 
not fall in love, nor become the father of a family, nor — unless 
under exceptional circumstances— enter into political life. 
And in fact we find that this paradox of devoted friendship 
based on pure self-interest was one of the few points in the 
master’s teaching that caused perplexity and division of 
opinion among Epicureans ; \vho appear, however, to have 
accepted the doctrine unreservedly, though they offered 
different explanations of it. We may believe that on this 
point the example of Epicurus, who was a man of eager and 
affectionate temperament, and peculiarly unexclusive sym- 
pathies,^ supplied what was lacking in the argumentative 
cogency of his teaching. The genial fellowship of the 
philosophic community that he collected in his garden 
remained a striking feature in the traditions of his school ; 
and certainly the ideal which Stoics and Epicureans equally 

It is noted of him that he did not disdain the co-operation either 
of women or of slaves in his philosophical labours. 



cherished, of a brotherhood of sages united in harnionious 
smooth-flowing existence, was most easily realised on the 
Epicurean plan of withdrawing from political and dialectical 
conflict to simple living and serene leisure, — in imitation 
of the eternal leisure of the gods, apart from the fortuitous 
concourse of atoms that we call a w^orld. 

§ 1 8. The two systems which have just been described were 
prominently attracted the attention of the 
Philo- ancient world, so far as it was directed to ethics, from their 
soph}. simultaneous origin to the end of the 2nd century 

A.D., when Stoicism almost vanishes from our view. But 
side by side with them the schools of Plato and Aristotle 
still maintained a continuity of tradition, and a more or less 
vigorous life and philosophy, as a recognised element of 
Greco-Roman culture, was understood to be divided among 
these four branches. The internal history, however, of the 
four schools was very different We find no development 
worthy of notice in Aristotelian ethics ; — the philosophic 
energy of Aristotle’s disciples seems to have been somewhat 
weighed down by the inheritance of the master’s vast work, 
and distracted by the example of his many-sided activity. 
The Epicureans, again, from their unquestioning acceptanee 
of the “dogmas”^ of their founder, almost deserve to be 
called a sect rather than a school. On the other hand, 
the outward coherence of tradition in Plato’s school was 
strained by changes of great magnitude, so that the his- 
torians of philosophy reckon not one but several ^fAca- 
demies.” We have already had occasion to note the two 
most important characteristics of the ethical doctrine of the 
‘ Old Academy ” that immediately succeeded the master— 

The last charge of Epicurus to his disciples is said to have been, 
mOfp doyiidroov tiBavria-dat. 
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viz. that at least its main body,i under Speusippus, denied 
t lat pleasure was a constituent of human wellbeing, and that 
It adopted “ conformity to nature ” as a fundamental practical 
maxim. Both these points appear to bring the older Aca- 
demics into close affinity with Stoicism : indeed the most 
definite difference between the two doctrines was that what 
the Stoics only allowed to be “ preferred ” the Academics 
admitted as “ good.” The latter thus retained the old three- 
told division of good into (i) good of the soul, i.e. virtue, (2) 
good of the body, t.e. health and high fitness of organs for their 
respective functions, and (3) external goods, such as wealth, 
power,^ reputation ; and they accordingly regarded virtue as 
the chief but not the sole constituent of wellbeing.^ A view 
not very different from this, but allowing more importance 
to outward circumstances, was held by the Peripatetics; on 
whom, when the energies of Plato’s school were absorbed in 
Scepticism (about 275-100 b.c.), it chiefly devolved to main- 
tain what may be called the moderate ® orthodox view of 
the relation of morality to wellbeing,— in opposition to the 


® Eudoxus, who seems to 

have been at any rate for some time a member of the .school, adopted 

liedonisticinterpretation of Ulti- 

Ten toninf- 1 T?" anti-hedonism of Speusippus seems to have 

irleasure^rM “ , / Grantor admitted 

pleasure in his scale of goods, placing it after health and before wealth. 

«,1 that the Academic school seem soon to have 

A s ton ? that separation of Ethics from Theology which 

rr ■ ai yocated against Plato ; for if, as we are told (Clem. Alex 

1 . V. 24) Xenocrates distinguished two kinds of Wisdom one 

o which IS practmal, while the other, also called feTpeSthe 

.. c concerned with “ first causes and intelligible being,” it is^merely a 

r"“ *“ =*1 

» There were different degrees of this moderation, but in no case was 
It very moderate, if we may judge from the extent to which Aristotle’s 




vStoic paradoxes, which insisted on attributing to their sage^s 
condition all desirable qualities without reserve or limitation. 
Academic It was under the leadership of Arcesilaus (A 315, d. 240 
remarkable turn of Plato's school in the direc- 
ticism. tion of philosophical scepticism took place. The Academics 
were not, it is to be observed, the first sceptics of the post- 
Aristotelian era ; before them Pyrrho of Elis — a contem- 
porary of Zeno and Epicurus — had taught that a settled 
abstinence from dogmatic affirmation was the best way of 
attaining that passionless tranquillity of soul which Stoics 
and Epicureans agreed in extolling. The degree of affinity 
between Pyrrho and Arcesilaus is difficult exactly to ascer- 
tain; since, apart from any influence of Pyrrhonism, we 
can easily understand how, when the tradition of Plato’s 
personal teaching had faded away, the negative aspect of 
the Socratic method, so powerfully presented in many of 
the Platonic dialogues, should give to those wffio learnt the 
master’s doctrine from books an irresistible impulse towards 
scepticism. Even in so constructive a dialogue as the 
Repiblic Plato represents the concrete sensible world in 
which the philosopher has to act as not, strictly speaking, 
a subject of knowledge, but of opinion ; hence Arcesilaus 
might well regard himself as following Plato in denying the 
dogmatic certainty which the Stoics attributed to the ** appre- 
hensive impressions” of the senses, and in teaching that 
‘^probability” (to evAoyov) must be* men’s guide to well- 
being.^ Of the particulars of the ethical teaching of 

successor Theophrastus was attacked for his weakness in conceding that 
there was a degree of torture which would prev^ent a good man from 
being happy.— Cf. Cic. Tusc, V. viii. 24. 

^ I follow Zeller in this view of the moral teaching of Arcesilaus : 
it is based on a passage of Sextus Empiricus {Math. vii. 158), I ought, 
however, to say that other authorities treat the scepticism of Arcesilaus 
as nearly indistinguishable from Pyrrho’s. 
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xircesiiaus we Jcaow little or nothing; but his more brilliant 
successor, Carneades (A 213, d. 128 b.c.), appears to have 
applied his scepticism in a morally dangerous manner : we 
are told that, on the occasion of a famous embassy of 
philosophers to Rome (155 B.c.)-when he produced quite 
a furore among the Roman youth-after arguing on the 
side of justice one day he triumphantly refuted his own 
arguments on the second day. Perhaps it 
desire for a greater practical certainty than 
yield which led the Academy back from 
to a kind of eclecticism, in which 
doctrine 


was partly the 
scepticism could 
its sceptical position 
something like Stoic 
wnh the most extravagant elements eliminated was 
taught as identical with the moral teaching of Plato and 
Aristotle. The completion of this change is represented by 
Antiochus of Ascalon,^ whose lectures, as President of the 
Academy, were attended by Cicero in 91 b.c. A similar 
disposition to compromise had already been manifested in 
the Stoic school, especially by Panmtius, who presided over 
the school at Athens for some time in the latter half of the 
2nd century b.c. ; “ it had also appeared among the Peripa- 
tetics. The broad result of these movements seems to have 
been a widespread acceptance, among Stoics, Academics 
and Peripatetics alike, of a moral doctrine of which the 
main content was really of Stoic origin ; the chief contro- 

' Philo, the predecessor and master of Antiochus, is said to have 
occupied an intermediate position between Carneades and the latter 
and IS accordingly regarded by some as the founder ofa Fourth Academy.’ 
that of Antiochus being ranked as Fifth. It is to be noted that Antil- 
chus while rejecting some of the Stoic paradoxes-as that al! sins were 
equally sinful, and that virtue was sufficient for perfect wellbeing-still 
admitffid others that were very startling to common sense. We learn 
from Cicero that he held with the Stoics that the sage alone can be 
fruy wealthy, beautiful, royal, free. 

■ Probably about 130-110 ij.c. 
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not on the determination of the particulars of Virtue and 

Duty, out on the question of the degree in which Alrtue 
suftcent for Wellbeing.^ In both cases this tendcnc; "'o' 

. lecticism was favoured by the spread of Greek philosophy 
1 cultivated circles at Rome; since the practical Roman 
mind could not easily be brought to a genuine and earnest 

acceptance either of scepticism or of the more paradoxical 
positions of the Stoics. == Raraaoxicax 
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early in the ist century we find Philo there, teaching a 
seini-sceptical pliase of Academic doctrine; nor were Peri- 
patetics wanting. One of the greatest works of Roman 
literature— the poem of Lucretius— gives evidence of the 
genuine and intense enthusiasm with which Epicureanism 
was welcomed by a certain class of minds in Rome; it 
does not, however, seem to have been the hedonistic view' 
of ultimate good which attracted Lucretius, but rather the 
efficacy of the atomistic explanation of the physical world to 
give tianquillity ol so'ul by banishing superstitious fears. 

1 lie Academ}!, in its sceptical or its eclectic phase, ^ had a 
still moie famous Roman advocate in Cicero ; whose work, Cicero 
if we were studying the history of ethical Uierature, would 
claim a large share of our attention,— since there is probably 
no ancient treatise which has done more than his De officiis 
to communicate a knowledge of ancient morality to medireval 
and modern Europe. But in the development of ethical 
doctrine the importance of Cicero is comparatively small, 
since he scarcely exhibits any real independence of philo- 
sophic thought ; indeed his own claim — and he is not usually 
over -modest is that he has presented his fellow-countrymen 
with Greek philosophy in a Roman dress. He declares 
himself a disciple of the sceptical Academy ; but the chief 
significance of this adhesion— in Ethics at least— seems to 
have been that he felt relieved from the necessity of making 
up his mind finally on the controversy between the limited 
and the unlimited advocacy of the claims of Virtue to con- 
stitute or confer happiness." At any rate the chief part of 

Ciceio dedal es himself to belong to the Acadeiny regarded as 
niaintnining Scepticism ; but his adhesion to the sceptical position seems 
to have been of a broad and unphilosophical kind : and in ethics, with 
wind) we are here concerned, he is certainly rather eclectic than sceptical. 

-- I say “constitute or confer happiness,” because it seems to me 
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the^ contents of the above-mentioned treatise on (external) 
duties, is simply taken from the Stoic Fametius, and may 
be regarded as a specimen of the practical teaching of 
Stoicism in its eclectic phase. We may note certain leading 
features of this doctrine, the framework of which is siqn 
plied by the old scheme of four cardinal virtues, (i) In 
defining the sphere of Wisdom something is conceded to,:' 
the Aristotelian advocacy of the pursuit of knowledge for 
Its own sake, though speculation is still subordinated to 
action. (2) Along with, but distinct from, 

Justice that bids men mutually abstain from 
harm, respect property, and fulfil 
Beneficence or Liberality, manifested in n 
men such services as can be 1 
and aiding more largely those boun 
fellow-citizens, kinsmen in ^ * 
tors, and especially the Fatherland, 
claim of all. (3) Under the head of Fortitude 
of Soul two different qualities 
worthy, — the philosopheFs c~ 
events, and the spirit that impels the 
difficult and dangerous 
virtue, Temperance, 
special sphere of propriety 
in a wider sense, 

It is further noteworthy that, 
ethics, Stoicism, as 
to discuss the ‘‘ 


the , strict' 
mnprovoked 
contracts,, is placed' 
•endering' to all 
without sacrifice, 
us by closer ties— 
various degrees, friends, benefac- 
, which has the strongest 

— ^.*0 or Greatness 

are distinguished as praise- 
contempt of external things and 
i man of action to 
enterprises. Finally (4), the fourth 
is conceived as the realisation in a 
” or “becomingness,’' wMchj 
IS an aspect or accompaniment of ail virtue. 

in a popular treatment of 
represented by Pansetius, did not disdain 
expediency ” {uti 7 e)-^ln a vulgar sense — of 

■unlike (at least) the earlier Stoics —understands 

5o»ethmg of which wtuous action is the sole or main element. See 
^ ^{^ Fimbus^ V. vm. 23^ 







It wpis disputed how far a trader in bargaining was bound to 
disclose circumstances materially affecting the value of his 
wares. 

It is, however, in jurisprudence rather than philosophy 
that the independent contribution of Rome to the develop- 
ment of human thought is mainly to be found ; accordingly, 
the most interesting manifestation of the Stoic influence on 
Cicero is given when he comes to treat of morality in its jural 
aspect. We have already noted, as a prominent feature of 
Stoicism, the conception of a law binding upon man as a 
rational being and a member of the great cosmic common- 
wealth of all rational beings, — a law divine and eternal, and 
so superior in dignity and validity to the laws of particular 
political societies. In giving prominence to this conception. 
Stoicism furnished the transition from the old Greek view of 
ethics, in which the notions of Good and Virtue were taken 
as fundamental, to the modern view in which ethics is con- 
ceived as primarily a study of the “moral code'': and in 



or iNature, was apprehended by Cicero 
h more real assimilation than most of the philosophical 
notions which he endeavoured to transfer from Creek to 
Roman thought; the most ethically impressive passa-^es hi 
h.s writings are those in which he speaks of this law Ico 
ceived sometimes objectively as a code, valid for all at .^1 
times and places, superior in authority to any positive le-is 

lation that may conflict with it; sometimes' suhjectivei; s' 
Supreme Reason, implanted in the mind of each ma^ 
.mil ‘"hi T ! developed, cominandimr him ul 

pr™.y. aided b, la,„ 

eoncepBon of Natoal Law obained currencv -.iZZl 
; and, blending wi.b ,be atead,- esaSiSi.rof 
• law common to all nations, which the Roman genius for 

needs of commercial intercourse with foreigners it beim. 
the recognised source of what jurists cab the “Fquii" 
o Rome. Then, many centuries afterwards, when t^Sv 

of Roman jurisprudence had revived in the Htnv • j ^ 

the Middle Ages, this conception received a teRf" 
ance, and became, as we shall si hi, ^ 
conception of modern ethical spec^hiiont 

Stoicism then, among all the products of Greek soecuh 

Smii : consciousnS of 

titTe sI™ t"?’-' stbooi 

o trace most distinctly a reaction of thf^ 

Roman mmd o„ .he d.cine it teheed horn Grice” the 

Of ethicaUhought which iWelf "‘''“"'edly independent school 

the school of the Se^ii ? it , ’ g origin- 

born about 70 B.c. It does not ho'wA-° Q““tus Se.stius, was 

philosophic independence or importanceTi hatl sufficient 
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W 1 distinguish precisel) 

om the natural inner development of the Stoic system 

was natural that the earlier Stoics should be chiefly 
occupied with delineating the inner and outer characteristics 
of ^eal wisdom and virtue, and that the gap between the 
dea sage and the actual philosopher, though never ignored, 
should 7et be somewhat overlooked. But when the ques- 
tion ‘What is man’s good.?” had been answered by an 
elaborate exposition of perfect wisdom, the other question. 

How may a man emerge from the misery and folly of the 
wor d, and get on the way towards wisdom ? ” would naturallv 
attiact attention; while the preponderance of moral over 
■ CKn 1 c interest, which was characteristic of the Roman 
mind would also tend to give this question the prominence 
hat has m those writings of the Imperial period which 
£ most direct means of studying Stoic doctrine, 
iieca, 01 instance, this aspect of later Stoicism is stroncrlv 

tT"" ^^1 '\%r^ f ^ progress 

ow„* w,.do„ : and .dough .hu .a, vmuu is aal, 

, ic I e o one who treads it is a continual struggle with 
lusts and faults, a campaign in which there is no repose; in 
preparation for which a man needs such ascetic practice' as 
IS given y days of meagre diet and rough raiment deliber- 
ately chosen Similarly Epictetus lays stress on the impos- i 
_ ity of finding the Stoic sage in actual e.xperience: rare, 
mdee J are those who like himself are even in ea.rnest progress 
towards Wisdom, who duly take to heart the rnoLmous 
words “Pmdure” and “Refrain.” Th.,. ■ „ 
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Aurelius 

(120-180 

A.D.) 


of later Stoicism takes on 

in the meditations of the 
A.ntoninus. “Everything,” 
St touching expressions of 
lis school which has been 
mg is harmonious to me 
Universe; nothing is too 
ts in due time for thee, 
tt thy seasons bring, O 
in thee are all things, to 
■relius. s Seneca. 


“ KOMAN STOICISM 10, 

thee all things return. 'Beloved City of Cecrops/ says 
nie poet: shall I not say, ‘O beloved City of God’.?” 

o remember man’s kinship with deity, and cherish the 
bond which unites the “god or d^mon ” that properly 
lules m each human breast with the universal soul of which 
It IS a portion, to live with the gods, to do nothing except 
w.iat God will approve and take cheerfully ivhatever He may 
gn-e, to call on the gods on all occasions, to pass from one 
social act to another thinking of God,— such precepts as these 
perpetually recur in his self-e.\-hortations. “Reverence the 
gods and help men” is his summary formula for good life : 
and Its two parts are inseparable, for injustice— refusal of 
the aid that nature fashioned us to give to other rational 
animals— IS itself impiety. And his philanthropy has a 
strain of tenderness and sympathy with weakness that does 
not belong to the somewhat severe and abstract cosmopoli- 
tanism of the earlier Stoics ; his aim is not merely to perform 
his duty as a member of the cosmic system of rational and 
social beings, but to “love men from the heart,” to “love 
even those who do wrong,” reflecting that they are kinsmen 
who err through ignorance. 

At the same time, other passages in these unaffected 
and impressive utterances bring home to us forcibly the 
difficulty of combining (i) philosophic reverence for the ivorld 
as a whole, as the perfect product of supreme reason, and for 
man as the crown of this divine creation, with (2) philosophic 
indifference to all the objects of worldly aims and desires, 
and the consequent inevitable sense of alienation from most 
of the actual human beings with whom the philosopher is 
brought into contact. On the one hand Marcus Aurelius 
bids himself contemplate the wise order in which all things 
are bound together by holy bonds, the inferior things made 
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-KG ot tne superior and the 

but equally he bids himself 
perishable all sensible 
course of mundane events is a stream of f 
and rvorthless change, “quarrels and ‘.• 
abounngs of ants and runnings about of 
strings, —or a furious torrent in the 
'Vise man has to stand like a 
the waves continually break, "-or, wor 

'^^thing appears, oil 
ater so is every part of life and 

iimse f that death is to be respected and 

operation of nature; but what r-- ' 

eath IS the consideration of the things^ 
rom which death will remove him. 
between the actual and the ideal be f " 
a better and brighter world to which J- 
Bor, though the Stoic school traditionalk 
prolongation of the individual life after i 
great conflagration that w 
period and 


superior fitted to one 
leflect how contempt- 
things aie, how the whole 
amiliar, ephemeral, 
•ports of children, 
puppets pulled by 
midst of which the 
promontory against which 
se still, sordid and 
■' sweat, dirt, filthy 
everjthing.” He tells 
prepared for as am 
most truly reconciles him to 
and the characters 
Nor can this gap 
hlled by the thought of 
b he is to be removed. 

ly maintained the 
death— until the 
transmute to close each mundane 

-nd divine 

were not accustomed to h 17 -1 bey were derived— they 

belief seems to^ave 1 ® of Stoicism at least, the 

not altogether dropped^i^ held, where it was 

thpxtinction, transition to another life ^ 

earff is a matter of difficull^ri i ” ^ ""thout 

question of thT Hfe i c^ianges in 

' Epicteti peculiarity of Pan^tius Zll I'ts 
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Plutarch 
(«n', 48- 
120 A,D. 
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and matter, the same ascetic effort to attain by aloofness 
horn the body a pure receptivity for divine or semi-divine 
influences, is exhibited in the revived Pythagoreanism of the 
ist and and centuries a.d. ; indeed the view of Plutarch 
and others' whom he represents is due to a combina- 
tion of these Neo-Pythagorean influences with Platonic 
doctrine. But the general tendency that we are noting did 
not find Its full expression in a reasoned philosophical 
system until we come to the latest-bom of the great thinkers 
of antiquity — the Egyptian Plotinus. 

s}stem of Plotinus is a striking development of Plotinus 
that element of Platonism which has had most fascina- 
tion for the medieval and even for the modern mind 
but which had almost vanished out of sight in the con- 
troversies of the post-Aristotelian schools. At the same 
time the differences between the original Platonism and 
this Neo-Platomsm are all the more noteworthy from the 
reverent adhesion to the former which the latter always 
maintains. Plato, we saw, identified good with the real 
essence of things; and this, again, with that in them which 
IS definitely conceivable and knowable. It belongs to this 
view to regard the imperfection or badness of things as 
somewhat devoid of real being, and so incapable of beino' 
definitely thought or known ; accordingly, we find that 
Plato has no technical term for that in the concrete sensible 
world which hinders it from perfectly expressing the abstract 
ideal world, and which in Aristotle’s system is distinguished 
as absolutely formless matter (Ut]). And so, when we pass 
from the ontology to the ethics of Pin 
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liere the divergence of Plotinus from Platonic idealism is none 
the less striking, because it is a bo7i& fide result of reverent 
reflection on Plato’s teaching. The cardinal assumption 
of Plato’s' metaphysic is, that the real is definitely thinkable 
and knowable in proportion as it is real j so that the further 
the mind advances in abstraction from sensible particulars 
and apprehension of real being, the more definite and clear 
ito thought becomes. Plotinus, however, urges that, as all 
thought involves difference or duality of some kind, it can- 
not be the primary fact in the universe, what we call God. 
He must be an essential unity prior to this duality, a Being 
M'holly without difference or determination; and, accord- 
ingly, the highest mode of human existence, in which the 
soul apprehends this absolute, must be one in which all 
definite thought is transcended, and all consciousness of 
self lost in the absorbing ecstasy. Porphyry tells us that 
his master Plotinus attained this highest state four times 
during the six years which he spent with him. 

Neo-Platonism is originally Alexandrine, and more than 
a century of its existence has elapsed before we find it 
flourishing on the old Athenian soil. Hence it is often re- 
garded as Hellenistic rather than Hellenic, a product of the 
mingling of Greek with Oriental civilisation. But, however 
Oriental may have been the cast of mind that eagerly em- 
braced the theosophic and ascetic views that have just been 
described, the forms of thought by which these views were 
philosophically reached are essentially Greek ; and it is by 
a thoroughly intelligible process of natural development, in 
which the intensification of the moral consciousness repre- 
sented by Stoicism plays an important part, that the Hellenic 
pursuit of knowdedge culminates in a preparation for ecstasy, 
and the Hellenic idealisation of man’s natural life ends in a 
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CHAPTER III 

CHRISTIANITY AND MEDIAEVAL ETHICS ' 

In the present work ^ we are not concerned with the origin § c The 
of the Christian religion, nor with its outward history ■ the 
causes of its resistless development during the first three CWstkn 
.centuries; its final triumph over Greco-Roman paganism • 

Its failure to check the decay of the Hellenistic dvLation 
that centred m Constantinople, or to withstand in the east 
and south the force of the new religious movement that burst 

from Arabia in the 7th century ; its success in dominating 

the social chaos to which the .barbarian invasions reduced 
the Western empire ; the important part it took in producino- 
out of this chaos the new civilised order to which we belono-“^ 
the complex and varying relations in which it has since stood' 
to the political organisations, the social life, the progressive . 
science, the literary and artistic culture of our modern world 
Nor have we to consider the special doctrines that have 
formed the bond of union of the Christian communities in 
any other than their ethical aspect, their bearing on the 
systematisation of human aims and activities. This aspect 
however, must necessarily be prominent in discussing Chris- 
tianity, which cannot be adequately treated if considered 
merely as a system of theological beliefs divinely revealed 
and special observances divinely sanctioned ; as it essentially 


no 
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claims to rule the whole man, and leave no part of his life 
out of the range of its regulating and transforming influences 
It was not till the 4th century a.d. that the fi'rst attempt 
was made to offer anything like a systematic exposition of 
C nstian morality; and nine centuries more had passed 
away before a genuinely philosophic intellect, traine^y a 
fdl study of the greatest Greek thinker, undertook to give 
complete scientific form to the ethical doctrine of "the 

the development of ethical thought that culminated in 
rhomas Aquinas, it may be well to examine the chief 
features of the new moral consciousness that had spread 
hiough Greco-Roman civilisation, and was awaiting philo 
sophic synthesis. In making this examination it w ll be 
convenient to consider first the new or universab 
characteristics of Christian morality, and 'afterwards to note 

virtim or particulars of duty and 

virtue which received an important development or emphasis 
from the new religion. cmpnasis 

•-Christian novel is the conception 

and Jewish morality as the positive law of a theocratic community 

possessing a written code imposed by divine revelation and 
sanctioned by express divine r^v-, • ^'^'‘ciauon, and 
It is tnm fhl Promises and threatenings. 

It IS true that we find m ancient thought, from Socrates 

downwards, the notion of a law of God, eternal and 
immutable, partly expressed and partly obscured by the 
^ 

societies. But the sanctions of this law were vamelv and 
for ,h. mo3. part faebly i„,gi„ed,. its prfocU ’r^^: 
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that gods and men shared, by the exercise of which alone 
this eternal law could be adequately known and defined 
Hence, even if the notion of law had been more prominent 
than It was m ancient ethical thought, it could never have 
led to a juridical, as distinct from a philosophical, treatment 
of morality. In Christianity, on the other hand, we early 
_ind t.iat the method of moralists determining right conduct 
IS to a great extent analogous to that of jurists interpreting 
a code. It is assumed that divine commands have been 
implicitly given for all occasions of life, and that they are 
to be ascertained in particular cases by application, of the 
general rules obtained from texts of Scripture, and bv 
analogical inference from scriptural examples. This juridi- 
cal method descended naturally from the Jewish theocracy 
which was universalised in Christendom. Moral insight’ 
in the view of the most thoughtful Jews of the age immedi- 
ately preceding Christianity, was conceived as knowledge 
of a divine code, emanating from an authority external to 
human reason, which latter had only the function of inter- 
preting Its rules and applying them to difScult cases The 
normal motives to obey this law were trust in the promises 
and fear of the judgments of the Divine Lawgiver, who had 
made a special covenant to protect the Jewish people, on 
condition that they rendered Him due obedience; and the 
sources from which knowledge of the law was actually 
gained had the complexity often exhibited by the juris- 
prudence of an advanced community. The original nucleus 
of the code, it was believed, had been written and promul- 
gated by Moses, other precepts had been revealed in the 
fervid utterances of the later prophets, others had been 
handed down through oral tradition from immemorial 
antiquity ; and the body of prescriptions and prohibitions 
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thus composed had, before Judaism gave birth to Chris- 
tianity, received an extensive development through the com- 
mentaries and supplementary maxims of several generations 
of students. Christianity inherited the notion of a written 
divine code acknowledged as such by the “true Israel”— - 
now potentially including the whole of mankind, or at least 
the chosen of all nations,— on the sincere acceptance of 
which the Christian’s share of the divine promises to Israel 
depended. And though the ceremonial part of the old 
Hebrew code was altogether rejected, and with it all the 
supplementary jurisprudence resting on tradition and erudite 
commentary, still God’s law was believed to be contained in 
the sacred books of the Jews, supplemented by the records 
of Christ’s teaching and the writings of His apostles. By 
the recognition of this law the Church was constituted as an 
ordered community, essentially distinct from the State; the 
distinction between the two being sharpened and hardened 
by the withdrawal of the early Christians from civic life, to 
avoid the performance of idolatrous ceremonies imposed 
as official expressions of loyalty; and by the persecutions 
which they had to endure, when the spread of an association 
apparently so hostile to the framework of ancient society had 
at length caused serious alarm to the imperial government. 
Nor was tiie distinction obliterated by the recognition of 
Christianity as the state religion under Constantine. The 
law of God and its interpreters still remained quite separate 
from the secular law and jurists of the Roman empire; thou^rh 
the former was of course binding on all mankind, the Church 
was none the less a community of persons who regarded 
themselves as both specially pledged and specially enabled 
to obey It,— a community, too, that could not be entered 
except by a solemn ceremony typifying a spiritual new birth. 
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Thus the fundamental difference between morality and 
(human) legality only came out more clearly in consequence 
oi the jural form in Vvdiich the former was conceived. The 


I ultimate sanctions of the moral code were the infinite rewards 

; and punishments awaaiting the immortal soul hereafter ; but ; 

, the Dcciaii persecutionsj while they manifested in the unalter- 

! able constancy of martyrs and confessors the strength of the ' 

spreading faith, also pressed forcibly on the Church the prob- 
; . lem of dealing mth apostate members ; and it was felt to ' 

be necessary to withdraw tlie privileges of membership from f 

‘ such persons, and only allow them to be regained by a pro- i 

tracted process of prayer, fasting, and ceremonies expressive 
of contrite humiliation, in which the sincerity of the repent- 
ant apostates might be tested and manifested. This formal 
and regulated “ penitence ’’ was extended from apostacy to 
other grave —or, as they subsequently came to be called, 
r. « deadly sins ; while for slighter offences the members i 

of the Church generally were called upon to express con- j 

trition by abstinence from pleasures ordinarily permitted, 
as well as verbally in public and private devotions. Ex- 
communication and “ penance ’’ thus came to be temporal 
ecclesiastical sanctions of the moral law; as the graduation : 

of these sanctions naturally became more careful and 
minute, a correspondingly detailed classification of offences 
was rendered necessary ; the regulations for observing the 
ordinary fasts and festivals of the Church gre'w similarly 
elaborate ; and thus a system of ecclesiastical jurisprudence, 
prohibitive and ceremonial, was gradually produced, some- 
what analogous to that of the rejected Judaism. At 
the same time this tendency to develop and make pro- ' 

minent a scheme of external duties has always been bal- 
anced and counteracted in Christianity by the ineffaceable 
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virtue and the stern paradox that all offenders are equiJlv 
n so for os oli a.-o absota.ely, s«ihy. ini ftoi, couMoV® 

soveri ““tte 'T ‘“'1' ■"“■>•*‘“■'8 '“s Meal 

c 00 Ls of a ?" 1“"'“''' ^ s»- 

through faith. exclusiveness 

in two modes, essentially distinct though^’nil/cZS 
n one \iew it gives the believer strength to attain, by God's 
supernatural aid or “grace,” a goodness of which he . 

a^rthaVr^'f? another view it gives him aivassui- 
ance that though he knows himself a sinner deserving of 
uutr condemnation, a perfectly just God still regards him 

of Chrhr''nf services and suffering 

of Christ. Of these views the former is the more catholic 

more universally present in the Christian consciousnes; 
at all pCTiods of Its history; the latter claims to penetra<e 
more deeply the mystery of Christ’s atonement, as ex- 
pounded in the Pauline epistles. 

But faith, however understood, is rather an indispensable Love 
pre-requisite than the essential motive principle of Christian 
good conduct. This is supplied by the other central 
notion, love. On love depends the “fulfilling of the 
law, and the whole moral value of Christian duty,- that 
i«, on love of God, in the first place, which in its fullest 
development must spring from Christian faith; and 
secondly, love of all men, as the objects of divine love and 
s laiens m the humanity ennobled by the incarnation. This 
derivative philanthropy, whether conceived as mingling with 
and intensifying natural human affection, or as absorb- 
ing and transforming it, characterises the spirit in which 
all Christian performance of social duty is to be done; 
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o-v'ing devotion to God being tJie fundamental attitude of 
raind that^ is to be maintained throughout the ivhole of 
/. ne Christian’s life. Eut further, as regards abstinence 
rom unlawful acts- and desires prompting to them we 
have to notice another form in which the inwardneL of 
Chiistian morality manifests itself, which, though less 
distmcuve, should yet receive attention in any co^iarison 
o Chnstm ethics wath the view of Greco-Roman philo- 
sop y. ^ The profound horror with which the Christian’s 
conception of a suflering as well as an avenging divinity 
tended to make him regard all condemnable acts was 
nged with a sentiment which we may perhaps describe as 
a ceremonial aversion moraIised,-the aversion, that is to 

Srtntal-!'' i " other-especillly 

M f A dislike of material defilement was 

evated into a religious sentiment, and made to support 
^ complicated system of quasi-sanitary abstinences and 
ceremonial purifications; then, as the ethical element pre- 
c ommated in the Jewish religion, a moral symbolism was 
ielt to reside in the ceremonial code, and thus aversion to 
impurity came to be a common form of the ethico-re/iXus 

rituartht 1 J ’ threw off the Mosaic 

sr i! ’ ? a purity was left with no other 

sphere besides morality; while, from its highly idealised char 

desires which Christianity claimed as its special function.^ 
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.ic^cun, tne opposition between the natural world and the Alienat 
spiritual order into which the Christian had been born anew 
led —in the early and raedia^-val Church — not merely to a 
contempt equal to that of the Stoic for wealth, fame, power, 
and other objects of wmrldly pursuit, but also to a compara- 
tive depreciation of the domestic and civic relations of the 
natural man. This tendency was exhibited most simply 
and generally in the earliest period of the Church’s history. 

In the view of primitive Christians, ordinary human society 
was a world temporarily surrendered to Satanic rule, over 
which a swift and sudden destruction was impending; in 
such a ^Yorld the little band who were gathered in the ark of 
the Church could have no part or lot ; the only attitude they 
could maintain towards it was that of passive alienation. 

On the other hand it was difficult practically to realise dis- 
engagement of the spirit from worldly life with, the com- 
pleteness which the highest Christian consciousness required; 
and a keen sense of this difficulty induced the same hostility o.nd the 
to the body as a clog and hindrance, that we find to some 
extent jii Plato, but more fully developed in Neo-Platonism, 
Neo-Pythagoreanism, and other products of the mingling of 
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tms, that a Christian must not accuse any one of a capital 
crime, since slaying by word is as bad as slaying by d^ed- 
m the doctrine of even so sober a writer ds Ambrose, that 
Uiiistian long-suffering precludes the shedding of blood 
even m self-defence against a murderous assault. The 
common sense of Christendom gradually shook off these 
e.xtravagances ; though the reluctance to shed blood lingered 
ong, and was hardly extinguished even by the growing 
horror of heresy.^ Similarly, the reluctance of primitive 
Chiistians to take oaths even for judicial purposes, though 
supported by the most obvious interpretation of their 
Masters words, gave way to considerations of public need 
w en the Church m the 4th century entered into formal 
union^ with the secular organisation of society. 

It is, however, in the impulse given to practical benefi- BenefS- 
cence in all its forms, by the exaltation of love as the root 
o all virtues, that the most important influence of Chris- 
tianity on the particulars of civilised morality is to be 
ound ; although the exact amount of this influence is here 
sonaewhat difScult to ascertain, since it merely carries 
further a development distinctly traceable in the history 
of pagan morality considered by itself. This development 
clearly appears when we compare the different post-Socratic 
systems of ethics. In Plato’s exposition of the different 
virtues there is no mention whatever of benevolence 
although his writings show a keen sense of the importance 
of friendship as an element of philosophic life, especially 
of the intense personal affection naturally arising between 
master and disciple. Aristotle goes somewhat further in 

^ We have a curious relic of this in the hater times of ecclesiastical 
peisecution, when the heretic was doomed to the stake that he mio-ht 
be punished without bloodshed. “ ‘ 
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recognising the moral value of friendship (^nXla) 
he considers that in its highest form it can 
by the fellowship of the wise and 
the notion so as to includ 
takes notice of the 
binding together all human 
statement of particular virtues, positive beneficence 
only discernible under the 
iorni its excellence 
graceful profusion in self- regarding 
on the other hand, in his treatise on 
ranks the rendering of positive serv 
important department of social duty 


and though 
only be realised 
good, he yet extends' 
ie the domestic affections, .and 
importance of mutual kindness in 
societies. ; Still in his, formal 

•is^ 

notion of liberality ; in which 
is hardly distinguished from that of 
ig expenditure. Cicero, 

1 external duties 
dees to other men as an 
while in later Stoicism 
the recognition of the universal feliow^ship and natural mutual 
claims of human beings as such is sometimes expressed with 
so much warmth of feeling as to be hardly distinguish- 
able from Christian philanthropy. Nor was this regard for 
humanity merely a doctine of the school. Partly throuc^h 
the influence of Stoic and other Greek philosophy, partly 
from the general expansion of human sympathies, the legis- 
lation of the Roman empire, during the first three centuries, 
shows a steady development in the direction of natural justice 
and humanity ; and some similar progress may be traced in 
the tone of common moral opinion. Still the utmost point 
that this development reached fell considerably short of the 
standard of Christian charity. Without dwelling on the 
immense impetus given to the practice of social dutv apn^r- 
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cftcctive abhorrence of the barbarism of gladiatorial combats:' 

(3) immediate moral mitigation of slavery, and a strono- 
encouragement of emancipation ; (4) great extension of the 
ele^iosynary provision made for the sick and the poor. ' 

riv/fl!'"' to be observed that Chris- 

-e .i,t_ communication of wealth to the needy was not ‘‘'inityand 

merely a manifestation of the brotherly love enjoined on aU 
..nnsdans-though its importance in this aspect has caused 
It to usurp, in several modern European languages, the 
gcnemal name of » charity »_it was partly due to a special 
qipm‘hension of the spiritual dangers attaching to the pos- 

■ lom both these causes the communism attempted in the 
apostolic age was cherished in the traditions of the early and 
medueva Church as the ideal form of Christian society f and 
though the common sense of Christendom resisted the su.^- 

Svirar/t time made for its practical 

If lii ^ '•^“gnised that the mere ownership 

^ alth as such gave a Christian no moral right to its 

be given by r^al need 
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should be noted, too, that in laying stress on almsgiving 
Christianity merely universalised a duty which has always 
been inculcated and maintained in conspicuous fulness by 
Judaism, within the limits of the chosen people. The same 
may be said of the prohibition of usury, which the Church 
maintained with certain resen’es and accommodations down 
to quite modern times. 

bo again, the strictness with which Christianity pro- 
hibited illicit intercourse of the sexes was inherited from 
Judaism. The younger religion, however, went further in 
maintaining the permanence of the marriage-bond, and laid 
more stress on “purity of heart” as contrasted with merely 
outwnrcl chastity. Even the peculiarly Christian virtue of 
humility, which presents so striking a contrast to the Greek 
highmindedness,” was to some extent anticipated in the 
Rabbinic teaching. Its far greater prominence under the 
new dispensation may be partly referred to the express 
teaching and example of Christ; partly, in so far as the 
virtue is manifested in the renunciation of external rank and 
dignity,^ or of the glory of merely secular gifts and acquire- 
ments, It IS one aspect of the unworldliness w'hich we have 
already noticed; while the deeper humility that represses 
the claim of personal merit even in the saint belongs\o the 
strict self-e.xamination, the continual sense of imperfection, 
the utter reliance on strength not his own, which characterise 
the inner moral life of the Christian. Humility in this 
latter sense, “before God,” is an essential condition of all 
truly Christian goodness. 


oidc of secular soccly ; but the harshne.S3 of ]»th kinds of inernn h 
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Obedieiice, patience, benevolence, purity, humility, Religious 
alienation from the ''world'’ and the “flesh,” are the chief 
novel or striking features which the Christian ideal of con- 
duct suggests, so far as it can be placed side by side with 
that commonly accepted in Greco-Roman society. But 
we have yet to notice the enlargement of the sphere of 
ethics due to its new connection with Revelational Theo- 
logy ; for while this added religious force and sanction to 
ordinary moral obligations, it equally tended to impart a 
more definitely moral aspect to religious belief and worship. 

“ Duty to God ” — as distinct from duty to man — had not, 
indeed, been unrecognised by pagan moralists; not only 
Pythagoras and Plato and the Neo-Pythagorean and Neo~ 

I' latonic schools, but also Stoicism — in a different manner 
— had laid much stress upon it : but the generally mixed 
and dubious relations in which philosophic theism stood to 
the established polytheism tended to prevent the offices of 
piety from occupying, in any philosophic system, the definite 
and prominent place allotted to them in Christian teaching'. 

Again, — ^]ust as the Stoics held wisdom to be indispensable 
to real rectitude of conduct, while at the same time they 
included under the notion of wisdom a grasp of physical as 
well as ethical truth,— so the similar emphasis laid on 
iiiM ardness in Christian ethics caused orthodoxy or correct- 
ness of religious belief to be regarded as essential to good- 
ness, and heresy as the most fatal of vices, corrupting as it 
did the very springs of Christian life. To the philosophers, 
however, convinced as they were that the multitude must 
necessarily miss true wellbeing through their folly and 
ignorance, it did not usually ^ occur to guard against these 

' riato is an important exception to this generalisation, as in his 
Labi'S he makes elaborate provision not only for the regulation of public 
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evils by any other method than that of providing philosophic 
instruction for the few; whereas the Christian clei-gy, whose 
function it was to offer truth and eternal life to all mankind, 
naturally regarded theological misbelief as insidious pre- 
ventible contagion. Indeed, their sense of its deadliness 
was so keen that, when they were at length able to control 
the secular government, they overcame their aversion to 
bloodshed, and initiated that long series of religious perse- 
cutions to which we find no parallel in the pre-Christian 
civilisation of Europe. It was not that Christian writers 
did not feel the difficulty of attributing criminality to sincere 
Ignorance or error. But the difficulty is not really peculiar 
to theology; and the theologians usually got over it (as 
some philosophers had surmounted a similar perple.vity in 
the region of ethics proper) by supposing some latent or 
antecedent voluntary sin, of which the apparently involun- 
tary heresy was the fearful fruit. 

Lastly, we must observe that in proportion as the le-^al 
conception of morality, as a code of which the violation 

deserves supernatural punishment, predominated over the 

philosophic view of ethics as the method for attainin<r 
natural felicity, the question of man’s freedom of will to 
obey the law necessarily became prominent. At the same 
time It cannot be broadly said that Christianity took a de- 
cisive side in the metaphysical controversy on free will and 
necessity ; since, just as in Greek philosophy the need of 
maintaining freedom as the ground of responsibility clashes 

worship, but for the severe punishment of unauthoristvl ri'-e^ ■ 

opposed to (Plutonic) orthodoxy. lues and opinions 

^ The imperial persecutions of Chrislknitv itself evierroli,, • 

might seem to furnish a mrallel - l,.n r. ^ viewed, 
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with the conviction that no one deliberately chooses his 
own harm, so in Christian ethics it clashes with the attri- 
bution of all true human virtue to supernatural grace, as 
well as with the belief in divine foreknowledge. All we 
can say is that in the development of Christian thought the 
conllict of conceptions was more profoundly felt, and more 
serious efforts were made to evade or transcend it 

111 the preceding account of Christian morality it has 
been already indicated that the characteristics delineated 
did not all exhibit themselves simultaneously to the same 
extent, or with perfect uniformity, throughout the Church. 
Partly the changes in the external condition of Christianity, 
and the different degrees of civilisation in the societies of 
ivhicli it was the dominant religion, partly the natural pro- 
cess of internal development, continually brought different 
features into prominence. Again, the important antagonisms 
of opinion, that from time to time expressed themselves in 
sharp controversies within Christendom, sometimes involved 
ethical issues ; — even in the Eastern Church, until in the 4th 
century it began to be absorbed in the labour of dogmatic 
construction. Thus, e.g., the anti-secular tendencies of the 
new creed, to which TertuHian (160-220) gave violent and 
rigid expression, were exaggerated in the Montanist heresy 
which he ultimately joined : on the other hand, Clemens of 
Alexandria, in opposition to the general tone of his age, 
maintained the value of pagan philosophy for the develop- 
ment of Christian faith into true knowledge (Gnosis), and the 
value of the natural development of man through marriage 
for the normal perfecting of the Christian life. Then we 
have to observe that when the Church, through Constantine, 
entered into organic relation with civil society, the tendency 
of its more enthusiastic members to advocate an ascetic 
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bleach with man’s natural life took a new direction. Total 
renunciation of the world and mortification of the flesh were 
no longer held to be prescribed to all Christians as the sole 
way of salvation, but were rather regarded as recommended 
by evangelical “counsels of perfection,” which individual 
Christians ivere free to follow or pass by. A double morality 
was thus gradually developed out of the original simplicity 
of Christian teaching : a distinction was established between 
ordinary Christian virtue and monastic virtue which has a 
certain analogy to the old pagan antithesis between “philo- 
sophic” and “civic” excellence,— an analogy which was 
emphasised in Eastern monasticism by the assumption of 
such terms as “sacred” or “divine philosophy” to denote 
the anachoretic way of life. By strict seclusion and celibacy, 
severe simplicity of food and raiment, by fasting, prayer, 
and perpetual self-examination, by rigid regulation of all 
hours of work and leisure— sometimes by the wild ex- 
travagances of self-mortification, of which Simeon Stylites is 
the popular example-the Eastern monk sought to strip off 
the soiled and clinging garment of carnal desires and 
worldly cares, and to fit himself for a purer and closer walk 
with God than the life of the world would allow. At first 
the tendency to seek the complete isolation of the desert 
predominated : afterwards it became the accepted view that 
most of those who aspired after this more perfect way 
needed the support and control of an ordered community of 
persons with similar aspirations : thus when in the 4th century 
monasticism began to spread in Western Christendom the 
Ideal of life which it generally commended was the life of 
the cloister. This, in the West, became more practical and 
less contemplative than in the East ; under the direction of 
Benedict (about 480-543) it came to include useful labour 
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as a regular element— at first manual labour only, but after- 
wards, by an enlargement of view important in the history 
of Western civilisation, the study , of -secular letters was 
admitted. It was in the intense and 'concentrated struggle 
with human weakness — the Olympian contest with sin 
of which the cloister "was the arena, that the list of principal 
sins was first framed, which afterwards held an established 
[ilace mediaaval expositions of morality. These “deadly 
sins’' were at first commonly reckoned as eighty but a 
|>reference lor mystical numbers characteristic of mediceval 
theologians finally reduced the received list to seven. The 
statement of them is somewhat differently given by different 
writers : — Pride, Avarice, Anger, Gluttony, Unchastity, are 
lound in all the lists ; the remaining two (or three) are vari- 
ously selected from among Envy, Yain-glory, and the rather 
singular sins Gloominess (Tristitia) and Languid Indifference 
(Acidia or Acedia, from Greek d/o/Sfa). These latter notions 
show plainly, what indeed might be inferred from a study 
of the list as a wfiiole, that it especially represents the 
moral experience of the monastic life; in particular, the 
state of moral lassitude and collapse denoted by “ Acedia ’’ 
is easily recognisable as a spiritual disease, which — in this 
age of the world at least — would be peculiarly incident to 
the cloister. • 

"While the newdy- imported monasticism was spreading § 6. De- 
and gaining strength in the West, a development in Christian 
morality of a. different kind took, place through the more docnrine^ 
precise conception of the relation between human and divine 
agency in Christian good conduct which resulted from the 
Pelagian controversy; and, more generally, through the 
impressive ethical influence of Augustine. By Justin and 
other apologists the need of redemption, faith, grace, is 
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indeed recognised, but the theological system depending- on 
ese notions IS not sufficiently developed ^ to come Into 
even apparent antagonism with the freedom of the 
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Of Augustine ; by whom the doctrine of man’s incapacity to Augustine 
Obey God’s law by his unaided moral energy was pressed to 
a point at which it was difficult to reconcile it with the free- 
dom of the will. Augustine is fully aware of the theoretical 
importance of maintaining Free Will, from its logical con- 
nection with human responsibility and divine justice; but 
he considers that these latter points are sufficiently secured 
It actual^ freedom > of choice between good and evil is allowed 
in the single case of our progenitor Adam. For since the 
^ seminal nature ’’ from which all men were to arise already 
existed m Adam, in his voluntary preference of self to God 
humanity chose evil once for all; for which ante-natal guilt 
all men are justly condemned to perpetual absolute sinfulness 
and consequent punishment, unless they are elected by God’s 
unmerited grace to share the benefits of Christ’s redemption 
VVithout this grace it is impossible for man to obey the “ first 
p-eatest commandment ” of love to God ; and, this unfulfilled 
he is guilty of the whole law, and is only free to choose between 
degrees of sm; his apparent external virtues have no moral 
value, since inner rightness of intention is wanting. “All that 
IS np of faith is of sin ”; and faith and love are mutually 
mvolved and inseparable; faith springs from the divin-ly 
imparted germ of love, which in its turn is developed by 
aith to Its full strength, while from both united springs hope, 

JO} LI yearning towards ultimate perfect fruition of the object 
of love. These three Augustine (after St. Paul) regards as 
the three essential elements of Christian virtue; along with 
riiese, indeed, he recognises the old fourfold division of virtue 
into prudence, temperance, courage, and justice, accordin^^ 

1 that Augustine prefers to use the term 

freedom not for the power of willing either good or evil but ti e 
Hghest fi-eedom, in his view, exciudds tt 
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to their traditional interpretation; but he explains these 
virtues to be in their deepest and truest natures only the same 
love to God in different aspects or exercises. ‘‘ Temperance 
is love keeping itself uncontaminated for its object, Fortitude 
is love readily enduring all for the beloved’s sake, Justice is 
love serving only the beloved and therefore rightly govern- 
ing, Prudence is love sagaciously choosing the things that 
help her and rejecting the things that hinder.” This love 
of God — in which the self-love of the human soul finds its 
true development, and of which love of one’s neighbour is 
an outgrowth — is the sole source of enjoyment to the re- 
deemed soul : the world is not to be enjoyed but only to be 
used: contemplation of God, the last stage reached in the 
upward progress of the soul, is alone Wisdom, alone happi- 
ness. The uncompromising mysticism of this view^ may be 
at once compared and contrasted with the philosophical 
severity of Stoicism. Love of God in the former holds the 
same absolute and unique position as the sole element of 
moral 'worth in human action, which, as we have seen, was 
occupied by knowledge of Good in the latter; and we may 
carry the parallel further by observing that in neither case 
is severity in the abstract estimate of goodness necessarily 
connected with extreme rigiclity in practical precepts. 
Indeed, an important part of Augustine’s work as a 
moialist lies in the reconciliation which he laboured to 
effect between the anti-wmiidiy spirit of Christianity and the 
necessities of secular civilisation. For example, 'we find him 
arguing for the legitimacy of judicial punishments and 
military service against an over-literal interpretation of the 
Sermon on the Mount : and he took an important part in 
giving currency to the distinction before-mentioned between 
evangelical “ counsels ” and commands,” and so defending 
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the life of marriage and temperate enjoyment of natural 
good against the attacks of the more extravagant advocates 
of celibacy and sell-abnegation ; although he fully admitted 
the superiority of the latter method of avoiding the con- 
tamination of sin. 

The attempt to Christianise the old Platonic list of Ambrose 
virtues, which we have noticed in xAugustine’s system, was 
perhaps due to the influence of his master Ambrose; in 
whose De offidis ■minisironmi we find for the first 

time an exposition of Christian duty systematised on a plan 
borrowed from a pre-Christian moralist. It is interesting 
to compare Ambrose’s account of what through him came 
to be known as the ‘Tour cardinal virtues” with the cor- 
responding delineations in Cicero’s De officiis which has 
served the bishop as a model. Christian Wisdom, so far 
as speculative, is of course primarily theological ; it has 
God, as the highest truth, for its chief object, and is there- 
fore necessarily grounded on faith. Christian Fortitude is 
essentially firmness in withstanding the seductions of good 
and evil fortune, resoluteness in the conflict perpetually 
waged against wickedness without carnal weapons — though 
Ambrose, with the Old Testament in his hand, will not 
quite relinquish the ordinary martial application of the 
virtue. ‘‘ Temperantia ” retains the meaning of “ observance 
ot due measure” in all conduct, which it had in Cicero’s 
treatise ; but its notion is partly modified by being blended 
with the newer virtue of humility. Finally in the exposition 
of Christian Justice the Stoic doctrine of the natural union 
of all human interests is elevated to the full lieight of 
evangelical philanthropy ; the brethren are reminded that 
the earth was made by God a common possession of all, 
and are bidden to administer their means for the common 
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benefit, and give from the heart with joy; wealth, indeed, 
should not be lavished,— still, no one should be ashamed if 
he becomes poor through giving. Ambrose, we should 
observe, lays stress on the inseparability of these different 
virtues in Christian morality, though he does not, like 
Augustine, resolve them all into the one central affection of 
love to God. 

IJsiifaf" influence of Ambrose and Augustine, the 

niorniityin Cardinal virtues furnished a generally accepted scheme 
m^^'' park for the treatment of systematic ethics by subsequent eccle- 
siastical writers. Often the triad of Christian graces— Faith, 
Hope, and Love— was placed by their side, after Augus- 
tine’s example: the seven gifts of the Spirit, enumerated by 
Isaiah (ch. xi. 2), are also introduced ; while on the other 
side of the great moral battle the forces of vice are arrayed 
under the heads of the seven (or eight) deadly sins. The 
hst of these sms, as I have already said, was transplanted 
from the special experience of the monk into the concep- 
tion of morality applicable to Christians generally; but, on 
the whole, the separation between monastic and common 
Christian duty, as higher and lower forms of religious obedi- 
eime, remained distinct and established in the medireval 
Church. It was complicated by a separation, of different 
origin and significance, between the clerical and the lay rule 
of life ; but the moral codes applied by the common opinion 
of Chnstendom to clergy and ascetics respectively had a ten- 
dency to approximate, even before clerical celibacy was made 
universally obligatory in the nth century. The distinction, 
however, between “deadly” and “venial” sins was applied 
to laity as well as clergy : it had, as we have seen, a technical 
reference to the quasi-jural administration of ecclesiastical 
discipline, which grew gradually more organised as the 
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spiritual power of the Church established itself amid the dis 
order that followed the overthrow of the Western Empire, 
and developed into the theocracy that partially dominated 
mediaeval Europe. “Deadly” sins were those for which 
a specially prescribed penance was held to be necessary, in 
order to save the sinner from eternal damnation ; for “venial” 
sins he might obtain forgiveness through prayer, almsgiving, 
and the observance of the regular fasts. We find that “ peni- 
tential books ” for the use of the confessional, founded partly 
on traditional practice and partly on the express decrees of 
synods, come into general use — spreading from Ireland and 
Britain into France and Germany — in the 7th and 8th 
centuries. At first they are little more than mere inven- 
tories of sins, with their appropriate ecclesiastical punish- 
ments ; ^ gradually cases of conscience come to be discussed 
and decided, and the basis is laid for that system of casuistry 
which reached its full development in the 14th and 15th 
centuries. This elaboration of ecclesiastical jurisprudence — 
intended to be kept in vigorous exercise by episcopal visita- 
tions— was probably indispensable to the accomplishment of 
the Church’s great task of maintaining moral order in the 
earlier semi-anarchical period of the Middle Ages; but it 

It may be instnictive to note some of those punishments. For 
gluttony and drunkenness a penitential fast of from three to forty days 
is imposed ; for sexual sins the days of penitence grow to years, and. 
even in an extreme case may extend to the end of life ; for homicide 
the penalty varies from a month to ten years, according to motives and 
circumstances. Monks and clergy have severer penances ; on the other 
hand, double penance is enacted from one who kills a clergyman. Super- 
stitious practices—such as burning the grass in places where a man has 
clied--can only be expiated by year-long penances (cf. Gass, CkristHche 
Eth2k\ I\ , ch. i. § 92). The fact that the Church itself was ]5artially 
barbarised during this period made the need of organised discipline all 
the more urgent. 
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Himself in it ; that evil is essentially unreal and incognisable 
by God, only existing in the world of illiisorj' appearance 
into which man has tallen •, that the true aim of man’s life is 
to return to perfect union with God out of this illusoiy^ material 
existence. This doctrine found little acceptance among Eri- 
gena s contemporaries, and was certainly unorthodox enough 
to justify the condemnation w'hich it subsequently received 
from Pope Plonorius III ; but its influence, together with 
that of the .Pseudo-Dionysius, had a share in developing the 
more emotional orthodox mysticism of the 12th and "13th 
centuries ; and Neo-Platonisni, or Platonism received through 
a Neo- Platonic tradition, remained a distinct element hi 
mediaeval thought, tliough obscured, in the period of mature 
Scholasticism, by the predominant influence of x\ristotIe. 

Scholastic philosophy, in the stricter sense, may be taken 
to begin with Anselm’s comprehensive and profound attempt ^ 
to render the dogmatic system of orthodox Christianity, so 
far as possible, intelligible to reason. In ethics, however, 
Anselm’s work is only noteworthy on the question of Free- 
will "W e observe that the Augustinian doctrine of original 
sin and man's absolute need of unmerited grace is retained 
in his theory of salvation ; he also folIow^s Augustine in 
deflning freedom as the ^'poiver not to sin”;— but in 
saying that Adam fell spontaneously ” and ‘‘by his free 
choice,” though not “through his freedom,” he has implicitly 
made the distinction that Peter the Lombard afterwards 
expressly draws between the freedom that is opposed to 
necessity and treedom from the slavery to sin. Anselm 
luither softens the statement of Augustinian predestina- 
tionisra by explaining that the freedom to wall what is right 
IS not strictly lost even by fallen man ; it is inherent in a 
rational nature, though since Adam’s sin it only exists poten- 
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tially in humanity,— like the faculty of sight in a dark place, 
— except where it is made actual by grace. 

In a more modern way Abelard tries to establish the con- 
nection between man’s ill desert and his free choice by a 
more precise conception of sin. He distinguishes sin, strictly 
taken, both from the mere propensity to bad conduct which 
fallen man inherits and from the externally bad action in 
which it takes effect. The bad propensity, so far as involun- 
tary, is not sin ; its existence indeed, as he points out, is 
presupposed in our conception of human virtue, which essen- 
tially consists in fighting successfully against wrongly directed 
desires. Nor, again, can sin lie in the outward effects of 
our action ; it is evident that these may occur without moral 
culpability on our part, through ignorance or compulsion. 
It must therefore lie in the contempt of God and His com- 
mands, which is manifested in conscious consent to vicious 
inclination : accordingly it is upon this inward consent to 
evil that repentance must be directed, and not upon any 
outw ard effects of the act ; the essence of true repentance 
is aversion to the sin itself, not to its consequences. He 
does not shrink from drawing the inference that, since right- 
ness of conduct depends solely on intention, all outward 
acts as such are indifferent ; but he avoids the dangerous 
consequences of this parado-x, with some loss of consistency, 
by e.xplaining that “good intention” must be understood 
to mean intention to do what really is right, not merely what 
seems so to the agent. In the same spirit, under the re- 
viving influence of ancient philosophy— with which, however 
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that the old Greek moralists, as inculcating disiuterested lov’e 
of good, were really nearer to Christianity than Judaic legalisra 
was ; and he boldly contends that they set an example of 
control of irrational desires, contempt of worldly things and 
devotion to the things of the soul, which might well put to 
shame most monks of his age. He carries his demand for 
disinterestedness so far as to require that the Christian 
“ love to God ” should only be regarded as pure if purged 
from the self-regarding desire of the happiness which God 
gives. ^ The general tendency of Abelard’s thought ivas 
j suspiciously regarded by contemporary orthodoxy and the 
over-subtlety of the last-mentioned distinction provoked 
vehement replies from more than one of the ortho do-v: 
mystics of the age. Thus Hugo of St. Victor (i 077-1 r 41) 
argues that all love is necessarily so far “interested” that it 
involves a desire for union with the beloved ; and since 
I eternal happiness consists in this union, it cannot truly be 

' desired apart from God ; while Bernard of Clairvaux (1091- 

1153) more elaborately distinguishes four stages by which. 

I the soul is gradually led from ( i ) merely self-regarding de sire 

I, for God’s aid in distress, to (2) love Him for His lo-ving-kind- 

■; ness to it, then also (3) for His absolute goodness, until (4) in 

rare moments this love for Himself alone becomes the sole 
all-absorbing affection. 

f The conflict of Abelard with Bernard and Hugo of 

St. Victor illustrates the antagonism, sometimes latent, 
sometimes open, which we find in medkval thought he- 

I tween the dialectical effort to obtain satisfaction for the 

- ^ reason under the conditions fixed by the traditional dogimas 
of orthodox faith, and the mystical effort to find in the same 
dogmas an adequate support or framework for the emotional 

' He was conclemnecl by two synods in 1 121 and 1140. 


. 
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and intuitive religious consciousness. These diverse ten- 
dencies appear in conflict both before and after the culmina- 
tion of scholastic philosophy inthe 13th century; but the 

*0111 in its best period is to find a 
of this and other antagonisnis. 
or harmonistic character in the 


Scholastic 

jMethod. 


prevailing aim of scholasticis’ 
harmonious reconciliation 
We find this eclectic 

of Peter the Lombard, which ' 'was' 
time the most widely accepted manual of theological teach 
mg in Western Europe, but of which the historical inures. 

ain^ aT V” “d plan of construction. It 

am^ at presenting a compendious but comprehensive ex- 
position of Christian Theology as developed by the Cathohc 

“ntf 

FariiP f Scripture and the 

1 athers, and endeavouring to reconcile the apparently con 
flicting authorities by subtle distinrHn.. ■ 

their sources; and it bec..i 



piiiiosopny ot Thomas Aquinas is, in the § 9. 
mam, Aristotelian ism with a Neo-Platonic tinge, interpreted 
and supplemented by a view of Christian doctrine derived (12’ 
chiefly from Augustine. He holds that all action or move- 
ment, of all things irrational as well as rational, is directed 
towards some end or good ; which in the case of rational 
creatures is represented in Thought, fixed by Intention, and 
aimed at by Will under the influence of Practical Reason. 
There are many ends actually sought— riches, honour, power, 
pl_easure-but none of these satisfies and gives happiness i 
this can only be given liy God Himself, the ground and first 
cause of all being, and unmoved principle of all movement. 

It IS, then, towards God tliat all things are really though un- 
consciously striving in their pursuit of Good ; but this uni- 
versal striving after God, since He is essentially intelligible, 
exhibits itself in its highest form in rational beings as a desire 
for knowledge of Him ; such knowledge, however, is beyond 
all ordinary exercise of reason, and may only be partially 
revealed to man here below. Thus the sumvmm bonum 
for man is objectively God, subjectively the happiness to be 
derived from loving vision of His perfections ; although there 
is a lower kind of happiness to be realised here below in a 
normal human existence of virtue and friendship, with mind 
and body sound and whole and properly trained for the 
needs of earthly life. The higher happiness is given to man 
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with the “ order of reason ” or the reverse,— except in the 
case of acts externally indifferent, of which the goodness or 
badness is determined entirely by the motive. In the classi- 
fication of particular virtues and vices, we can distinguish 
very clearly the elements supplied by the different teachings 
which Thomas has imbibed. In his treatment of the virtues 
which belong to the nature of man as a rational creature, 
and can be acquired (though not perfectly) as a mere 
natural result of training and practice, he is in the main 
.Aristotelian. He follows Aristotle closely in dividing 
these natural virtues into intellectual and moral, and the 
intellecmal virtues, again, into “speculative’’ and “practi- 
cal ; in distinguishing within the speculative class the 
“ intellect ” that is conversant with principles, the science 
that deduces conclusions, and the “wisdom” to which 
belongs the whole process of knowing the sublimest objects 
of knowledge ; and in treating practical wisdom or prudence 
as inseparably connected with moral virtues, and therefore 
in a sense moral.^ When, again, among moral virtues he 
distinguishes Justice, manifested in actions by which others 
receive their due, from the virtues that primarily relate to 
the passions of the agent himself, he is giving his interpreta- 
tion of Aristotle’s doctrine; and his list of the latter virtues 
to the number of ten, is taken tvz bloc from the Kicamacheim 
Ethics. On the other hand, his classification of passions 
cepends on a division of the non-rational element of the soul 
into “concupiscible”and “irascible,” which is rather Platonic 
than Aristotelian ; ^ to the “ concupiscible ” element he refers 

^ ' His justification, however, for classing “ prudenti.n ” hot h nmnno- 
intellectual and inoral virtues-that it is intellectual secundum esLntla% 
and rm^\sccwidumniaUriam-~\% rather scholastic than Aristotelian. " 
‘J'stmction IS adopted by Aristotle in several passages, but as 
a popular rather than a scientific division. 
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the passions that are stirred by the simple apprehension of 
sensible good or e\dl— love, hate, desire, aversion, joy, sorrow; 
while to the “ irascible ” element he attributes the passions 
excited by some difficulty or obstacle in the way of the attain- 
ment of the desired object— viz. hope, despair, fear, boldness, 
anger. And in arranging his list of the virtues that control 
these passions he defers to the established doctrine of the 
four cardinal virtues, derived originally from Plato and the 
Stoics , through Cicero; accordingly, the Aristotelian ten 
have to stand under the higher genera of (i) the Prudence 
which gives reasoned rules of conduct, the Temperance 
which resists misleading desire, and (3) the Fortitude that 
resists misleading fear of dangers or toils. The relation, 
however, of the cardinal virtues to the different elements of 
the soul is conceived in a manner which is not either Pla- 
tonic, Aristotelian, or Stoic ; since, along with the Rational, 
Concupiscible, and Irascible elements— which havePrudence, 
lernperance, and Fortitude respectively as their special 
virtues— Thomas’s system recognises, as a fourth distinct 
element, Will ( P oluntas), to which Justice, whose sphere 
is outward action, specially belongs. Still, as regards these 
partly “natural” and partly “ acquired ” virtues the author- 
ity ot “the Philosopher” is predominant : along rvith these, 
however, and before them in rank, Thomas places the 
Pauline triad of “ theologic” virtues, Faith, Love, and Hope, 
rvhich are supernaturally “instilled” by God, and directly 
relate to Him as their object. By faith we obtain that part 
of our knowledge of God which is beyond the range of mere 
natural wisdom or ph!lo.sophy;— naturally, e.g., we'^can know 
God’s existence, but not His Trinity in Unity, though philo- 
soph)’ i's useful to defend this and other revealed verities:— 
and it is essential for the attainment of the soul’s welfare 
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that all articles of the Christian creed, however little they 
can be known by natural reason, should be apprehended 
through faith; the Christian who rejects a single article 
loses hold altogether of faith and of God. Faith, then, is 
the substantial basis of all Christian morality, but without love 
— the essential form of all the Christian virtues — it is form- 
less ” (hiformis). Christian love is conceived (after Augus- 
tine) as primarily love to God (beyond the natural yearning 
of the creature after its ultimate good), which expands into 
love towards all God’s creatures as created by Him, and so 
ultimately includes even self-love. But creatures are only 
to be loved in their purity as created by God ; all that is 
bad in them must be an object of hatred till it is destroyed. 
In the classification of sins the Christian element pre- 
dominates; still we find the Aristotelian vices of excess 
and defect, along with the modern divisions into ‘‘sins 
against God, neighbour, and self^’ “mortal and venial sins,” 
sins of “omission and commission,” of “heart, speech, and 


From the notion of sin-treated in its jural aspect — 
Thomas passes naturally to the discussion of Law. The 
exposition of this latter conception presents, to a great 
extent, the same matter that was dealt with by the 
exposition of moral virtues, but in a new form; the 
prominence of which, in Thomas’s treatise, may perhaps 
be attributed to the growing influence of the study of 
Roman jurisprudence, which attained in the 12th century 
so rapid and brilliant a revival in Italy. This side of 
Thomas’s system has a special historical interest; since, as 
we shall presently see, it is just this blending of theological 
conceptions with the abstract theory of the later Roman law 
Fat gave the starting-point for independent ethical thought 
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deductions from principles of natural law, or determinations 
of particulars which it leaves indeterminate; a rule con- 
trary to natural law could not be valid as law at all. Human 
law, however, can only deal with outward conduct, and even 
here cannot^ attempt to repress all evil, without causing 
worse mischief than it prevents ; while natural law, as we 
saw, is liable to be obscure and uncertain in its particular 
applications ; and neither natural nor human law take into 
their view that supernatural happiness which is man’s 
highest end. Hence they needed to be supplemented by 
a special revelation of divine law. This revelation, again, 
is distinguished into the law of the old covenant and the 
law of the Gospel; the latter of these is productive as well 
as imperative, since it carries with it the divine grace that 
makes its fulfilment possible. We have, however, to dis- 
tinguish in the case of the Gospel between (i) absolute 
commands, and (2) counsels, which recommend, without 
positively ordering, the monastic life of poverty, celibacy 
and obedience, as the best method of effectively turning 
the will from earthly to heavenly things. 

But how far is man able to attain either natural or 
Chrisdan perfection? This is the part of Thomas’s system 
m w iich the cohesion of the different elements composing 
It seems weakest. He is scarcely aware that his Aristo” 
tehanised Christianity inevitably combines two different 
offculties in dealing with this question: first, the old pagan 
difficulty of reconciling the proposition, that will or purpose 
IS a lational desire always directed towards apparent good, 
Mth^ the freedom of choice between good and evil that 
1C jmal view of morality seems to require; and. secondlv 
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of high order. Thus the work of Thomas remained indubit- 
ably the crowning result of the great constructive effort of 
mediaeval philosophy. The effort was, indeed, foredoomed 
to failure, since it attempted the impossible task of framing 
a coherent system out of the heterogeneous data furnished 
by Scripture, the Fathers, the Church, and “the Philo- 
sopher”; and whatever philosophic quality is to be found 
in the work of Thomas belongs to it in spite of, not 
m consequence of, its method. Still its influence has 
been great and long-enduring, — in the Catholic Church 
primarily, but indirectly among Protestants; especially in 
England, since the famous first book of Hooker’s 
astical Polity is largely indebted to the Summa Theolonm of 
Aquinas. 

Medferai ,1, Alongside of scholasticism, and partly in conscious anti- 
Mysticism. erudite labours and dialectical conflicts of the 

. schoolmen, though in close affinity to their central ethico- 
theological doctrine, we have to note the development of 
mysticism in the Christian Church-meaning by “mysticism ” 
the tendency to subordinate all moral effort and intellectual 
exercise to the attainment of a state of intuitive, or even 
ecstatic, vision of God. This- manner of thought is partly 
to be traced to Platonic and Neo-Platonic influence trans- 
mitted through various channels; but its development in 
strict connection with Christian orthodoxy begins in the 
first half of the rath century, with Bernard of Clairvaux and 

ugoofSt.\ictor. According to Bernard, the Christian who 

thrm h-uth must ascend to the higher life of the spirit 
hrough love and humility-of which there are many grades 
to be surmounted, then through discursive “consideration ” 

mm P>‘ess forward to intuitive con- 

templation, in which state mnmpnm 
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source of all beauty and delight, and all apprehension of truth. 
Thirdly, -withdrawing from the outer world and concentrat- 
ing attention on its own nature and faculties, it must see 
howmenioiy, uniting past, present, and future, and indelibly 
retaining the impress of immutable universal truths, affords 
an image of the Eternal ; how intellect is governed in its 
operation by the indispensable conception of a most perfect, 
changeless, and necessary being, and how the operation of 
rational choice equally involves the conception of a supreme 
Good j and then, observing how in itself memory generates 
intelligence, and from both proceed love, it will see as 
through a mirror the Triune Being of God. So far the 
natural powers of the soul might carry it : but for the fourth 
stage, it needs to be clothed by Divine Grace with the 
supernatural virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity, through 
which it develops an immediate spiritual sense of the Divine 
nature, disposing it to ecstasies of devotion, admiration, 
and joy ; thus purged, illuminated, and transformed, it caii 
contemplate in itself an image of the angelic hierarachy, with 
God dwelling in and operating through all. Then in the 
fifth stage the soul’s pure intelligence apprehends God no 
longer through itself as a mirror, or in itself as an image, 
but above itself in His true essence,— Pure Being without 
negation, the original source of all conceivable reality. 
But there is a higher stage still, in which that “synderesis,” 
that clinging of the soul to good which exists in some 
degree in every man, being the undying and unerring 
element of what we vaguely speak of as conscience, receives 
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apprehended, for the essence of this mystery is the com- 
munication of Divine Goodness through the Son and the 
Holy Spirit. Then after these si-x stages of mental activity 
comes the Sabbath of perfect ecstasy, in which all intel- 
lectual operations are suspended and the soul is wholly 
passive in its ineffable union with God. 

Lona\entura represents mediteval Platonism or Neo- 
Platonisnij as Thomas represents medieval Aristoteliaiiism, 
in docile subordination to dogmatic orthodoxy; and the 
i^ame subordination is maintained more than a century later 
by Gerson, whose mysticism carries on the tradition of the 
Victor ines ^ and Bonaventiira. But before Gerson there 
had been developed in Germany the more original and 
daring .mysticism of .Eckhart and his followers, which is free 
from the trammels not only of scholasticism but of ecclesias- 
tical orthodoxy. In Eckhart’s teaching that alienation from Eckhan. 
the world and hnite things, which characterises mysticism 
generally, is intensified into a. fervid yearning to get rid 
altogether of the self-hood that separates the individual soul 
from the divine reality of its Being — to know nothing, will 
nothing, think nothing but God. In this abolition of creature- 
ship Eckhart conceives all morality to be contained ; though 
he is at pains to guard against the quietistic and immoral 
consequences that might be drawn from this fundamental 
doctrine, and to represent good works as the natural outflow 
of the transcendent union of the soul’s inmost essence with 
God. 

In the brief account before given of the general ethical § n. 
view of Thomas Aquinas no mention has been made 
tlie detailed discussion of particular duties included in the 

^ This is the name often used to denote together Hugo of St. Victor 
and .kicliaid, a later mystical writer of the same monastery. 
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Summa Theologm the tone of which — allowance being 
made for the heterogeneity of the materials put together 
from very diverse sources — shows, on the wliole^ moral 
elevation and sobriety of judgment combined; though on 
certain points the scholastic pedantry of precise and ex- 
haustive consideration is unfavourable to due delicacy of 
treatment. It was to this practical side of ethics that the 
acumen and industry of ecclesiastical writers was largely 
directed in the 14th and 15th centuries, as the speculative 
interest of scholasticism decayed; and we have to note, as 
one result of this, a marked development and systematisation 
of casuistry. The solution of doubtful cases of conscience 
had always, as a matter of course, formed part of the 
work of ecclesiastical moralists ; from the earlier T3eriod of 
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at a precise determination of the limits between the pro- 
hibited and the allowable, with doubtful points closely 
scrutinised and illustrated by fictitious cases, — would have 
a tendency to weaken the moral sensibilities of ordinary 
minds ; while, again, the more industry and ingenuity were 
spent in deducing conclusions from the diverse authorities 
accepted in the Church, the greater necessarily became 
the number of points on which doctors disagreed; and 
the central authority that might have repressed serious 
divergences was wanting in the period of moral weakness 
that the Church went through, after the death of Boniface 
VIII. A plain man perplexed by such disagreements 
might naturally hold that any opinion maintained by a 
pious and orthodox writer must be a tolerably safe one to 
follow ; and thus weak consciences might be subtly tempted 
to seek the support of authority for some desired relaxation 
of a moral rule. It does not, however, appear that this 
danger assumed formidable proportions until after the 
Reformation, when, in the struggle made by the Catholic 
Church to recover its hold on the world, the principle 
of obedience to authority was forced into keen, balanced, 
and prolonged conflict with the principle of reliance on 
private judgment. To the Jesuits, the foremost champions The Jesuits, 
of the Counter - Reformation, it seemed fundamentally 
important for the cause of authority that laymen generally 
should be trained to submit their judgment to that of 
their ecclesiastical guides; as a means to this end it 
seemed indispensable that the confessional should be 
made attractive by accommodating ecclesiastico-moral law 
to worldly needs ; and the theory of “ Probabilisin *’ 
supplied a plausible method for effecting this accommoda- 
tion. The theory proceeded thus A layman could not 
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be expected to examine minutely into a point on which 
the learned differed ; therefore he could not fairly be 
blamed for following any opinion that rested on the 
authority of even a single doctor; therefore his confessor 
must be authorised to hold him guiltless if any such '^prob- 
able” opinion could be produced in his favour; nay, it 
was his duty to suggest such an opinion, even though 
opposed to his own, if it would relieve the conscience 
under his charge from a depressing burden. The results 
to which this Probabilism, applied with an earnest desire 
to avoid dangerous rigour, led in the 17 th century w^ere 
revealed to the world in the immortal Ze/fres Provinciales 
of Pascal. 

In tracing the development of casuistry we have been 
carried beyond the great crisis through which Western 
Christianity passed in the i6th century. The Reformation 
which Luther initiated may be viewed on several sides, 
even if we consider only its ethical principles and effects, 
apart fiom the political and social aims and tendencies with 
■which it was connected in different European countries. 
It maintained the simplicity of Apostolic Christianity 
against the elaborate system of a corrupt hierarchy, the 
teaching of Scripture alone against the commentaries of the 
Fathers and the traditions of the Church, the right of private 
judgment against the dictation of ecclesiastical authority, 
the individual responsibility of every human soul before 
God in opposition to the papal control over purgatorial 
punishments, which had led to the revolting degradation of 
venal indulgences. Reviving the original antithesis be- 
tween Christianity and Jewish legalism, it maintained the 
inwardness of faith to be the sole way to eternal life, in con- 
trast to the outwardness of works ; returning to Augustine, 
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studies of educated minds were occupied with the attempt, 
renewed after so many centuries, to find an independent 
philosophical basis for the moral code. The renewal of 
this attempt was only indirectly due to the Reformation ; 
It IS rather to be connected with that enthusiastic stud}’ 
of the remains of old pagan culture that spread from 
Italy over Europe in the isth and i6th centuries; which, 
again, was partly the effect, partly the cause, of a -ividespread 
alienation from mediaeval theology. To this ^Miumanism^^ 
the Reformation seemed at first more hostile than the 
Roman hierarchy; indeed, the extent to which this latter had 
allowed itself to become paganised by the Renaissance was 
one of the points that especially roused the Reformers’ 
indignation. Not the less important is the indirect stimulus 
given by the Reformation towards the development of a 
moral philosophy independent alike ofCatholic and Protestant 
assumptions. Scholasticism, while reviving philosophy as a 
handmaid to theology, had metamorphosed its method into 
one resembling that of its mistress : thus shackling the renas- 
cent intellectual activity which it stimulated and exercised, by 
the double bondage to Aristotle and to the Church. When 
the Reformation shook the traditional authority in one depart- 
ment, the blow was necessarily felt in the other. Not twentj- 
years after Luther’s defiance of the Pope, the startling thesis 
“that all that Aristotle taught was false” was prosperously 
maintained by the youthful Ramus before the University 
of Paris and not many years later the series of remark- 
able thinkers in Italy who heralded the dawn of modern 
physical science— Cardanus, Telesius, Patritius, Campanella, 
Lruno-began to propound their anti-Aristotelian views as to 


^ It is noteworthy that Luther had also spoken 
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the constitution of the universe, and the right method of 
investigating it. It was to be foreseen that a similar asser- 
tion of independence would make itself heard in ethics also ; 
and, indeed, amid the clash of dogmatic convictions, the 
variations and aberrations of private judgment, that the 
multiplying divisions of Christendom exhibited after the 
Reformation, reflective persons would naturally be led to seek 
for an ethical method that — retying solely on the common 
reason and common moral experience of mankind — might 
claim universal acceptance from all sects. The chief results 
of this searclg as prosecuted in England from the i -jth 
century onvrard, will occupy our attention in the next 
chapter. 
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MODERN, CHIEFLY ENGLISH, ETHICS 


§T. Modern 
ethics be- 
fore 

Hobb(is. 

Bacon. 


The great writer with whose name we in England are 
accustomed especially to connect the transition from 
medieval to modern thought— Francis Bacon-has given 
m his Advancement of Learning a brief sketch of moral 
philosophy, which contains much just criticism and pregnant 
sugpstion, and deserves to be read by all students of the 
su ject But Bacon’s great task of reforming scientific 

the Book II. ch. xx.-xxii. Bacon takes 
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ot tnt several chaiacters and tempers of men’s natures and disoosi 

tions, their different affections, and the occasions of these, and mLes 
of mfiueiicing them. In respect of the » exemplar or plattai oL“od ” 
th ir work appears to him more satisfactory-ke dLard Thrir pagl 
P°^ible attainment of supreme felicity upon 
earth. They have well described, enforced, and defended the Lnero^ 

£nUy haldled S »dev“‘^ '^7 h^ve e.,cel- 

tnt y nanclkd the degrees and comparative nature of good ” Ha 

hinks, however, that they might with advantage have “ staged a Htl 

longer on the inquiry concerning the roots of good and evil and the 

re"' 1 naL >’ somewSt 

everything a rblTnahtre o^rarTone r'' "‘'’tV “ “ 
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method was one which, as he conceived it, left morals on 
one side; and he never made any serious effort to reduce 
bis ethical views to a coherent system, methodically reasoned 
on an independent basis. Thus the outline of which I have 
spoken was never filled in, and does not seem to have had 
any material effect in determining the subsequent develop- 
ment of ethical thought. The main stream of English 
ethics, so far as it flows independently of Revelational 
1 heology,'-^ begins with Ho b bes and the replies that Hobbes 
provoked; and the temptation to establish an intellectual 
filiation between Hobbes and Bacon is one that the sober 
historian must resist. Indeed the starting-point of H obb eses 
ethical speculation is mainly, I conceive, to be sought in a 
department remote from Bacon's meditations; namely, in the 

body; whereof the latter is in degree the greater and the worthier/’ 
We see this exemplified even in the physical world ; but it is on “man, 
if he ’degenerate not,” that this “double nature of good” is more 
specially engraven; and “this being set down and strongly planted, 
doth judge and determine most of the controversies wherein moral 
philoso])hy is most conversant.” Here the later views both of Cumber- 
land and of Shaftesbury are to some extent anticipated. But Bacon 
expressly disclaims the construction of a complete moral system in- 
dependently of revealed religion. “It must be confessed,” he says, 
“that a great part of the law moral is of that perfection whereunto the 
light of nature cannot aspire” : for though this “light of nature” is 
“ imprinted upon the spirit of man by an inward instinct, according to 
the law of conscience,” it is only “sufficient to check the vice, to 
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current view of the La\y of Nature^ to which — in its political, 
aspect especially — the new conditions of the troubled century 
preceding Hobbes had directed an unusual amount of atten- 
tion. For the need of independent practical principles^ 
which I have noted as largely due to the Reformationj was 
most strongly felt in the region of political relations ; since 
the regulation of these was deeply disturbed, in a twofold 
way, by the religious wars of the i6th century : first, through 
the gravity and urgency of the doubts as to the rights of 
sovereigns and duties of subjects which the confessional 
divisions inevitably raised; and secondly, through the collapse 
of the real though imperfect regulative influence that had pre- 
viously been exercised over Western Europe by the unity of 
Christendom. In the resulting chaotic condition of public 
law, several writers— both Catholic and Protestant— attempted 
to supply the void of regulative principles by developing that 
conception of the Law of Nature which the schoolmen had 
formed, partly by tradition from Cicero through Augustine, 
and partly from the recently revived study of Roman Juris- 
prudence. This conception, as it was presented in the 
system of Thomas Aquinas, was rather the wider notion 
which belongs to Ethics than the narrower notion with which 
Jurisprudence or Politics is primarily concerned ; the La\v 
of Nature was defin ed to mean not merely the rules of mutual 
t>ehayiqiir_ that men may rightly be coerced into obeying, 

JhaCJhey ought so 


far as these aie cognisable by the light of nature apart from 
f^vektjqn. The same absence of distinction between the 
provinces of Ethics and Jurisprudence is commonly found 
in the view of Natural Law given by writers on the subject 
before Grotius; and, though the required distinction is 
clearly taken in the epoch-making work de Jure Belli et 



- 


GROTIUS jgj 

V T" expounded the principles of 

^Natural Law as applicable to international relations, still in 
the general account which he gives of Natural Law the 
wider ethical notion is retained. Thus when he defines 
.lus Jsaturale” as the “dictate of Right Reason, indicating 
that an act, from its agreement or disagreement with man’s 
lational and social nature, is morally disgraceful or morallv 
necessaij,’' the definition is clearly applicable, if not to the 
Miiole of the code of moral duty, at any rate to that larger 
pau of It which relates to social conduct and not merely 
to the rules determining the imperative claims which indi- 
viduals or communities may make on each other,-though 

t IS with these latter that Grotius is specially concerned. 

writm"nr"‘Il toJJrotius and other 

.. part ^ of divine law that follows 

-ictes=ari!y from the essential nature of man, who is dis- 
inguished among animals by his peculiar “appetite” for 
tranquil association with his fellows, and his tendency to act 
on general principles. It is therefore as unalterable, even 
y - Iiraself, as the truths of mathematics (although its 

command’ ^^se by an e.xpress 
ommand of God;; hence it is cognisable « /ivm; from the 

h;.ve been noci.;em.aIly oinitt^: mbnorbAw- t°Tfh- 'T, 

Grolnes irik-n.lul 1!,,; i Jirase in S to fr 1 ^ 

w«h Hr general tre.aanent of I 
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j conception was taken, this law of nature was not usually 
j conceived as actually having a substantive existence inde- 
1 pendent of positive codes; it was rather something that 
underlay existing law, and was to be looked for through it, 

; though it might perhaps be e.xpected ultimately to supersede 
it, and in the meanwhile represented an ideal standard, by 
1 which improvements in legislation were to be guided. Still, 
the language of the jurists, in some passages, dearly implied 
that a period of human history, in which men were governed 
by the law of nature alone, had existed prior to the insti- 
tution ot civil socie^ : ^ it was known from Seneca {Ep. 
xc.) that the Stoic Poseidonius had identified this period 
with the mythical golden age; and the ideas thus derived 
from pagan sources easily coalesced, in the minds of 
medireval thinkers, with ideas gathered from the narrative 
I of Genesis. Thus there had come to be established and 
'.current a conception of a “ state of nature/’ social in a sense, 

■ but not yet political, in which individuals or single families 
ihad lived side by side, — under none other than such 
/‘natural” laws as those prohibiting mutual injury, and 
.mutual interference with each other’s use of the goods of 
the earth that were common to all, giving parents authority 
jover their children, imposing on wives a vow of fidelity to 
•their husbands, and obliging all to the observance of com- 
pacts freely entered into. This conception Grotius took, 
and gave it additional force and solidity by using the prin- 
ciples of this Natural Law— so far as they seemed applicable 
for the determination of international rights and duties ; 

^ ' The most definite statement of this kind that I know is the follow- 
ing {Imt. Jmt. II. I. 2) “ Palani est vetuslius esse jus naturale, quod 
cum ipso genere lutmano rerum natura prodidit. Civilia enim jura tunc 

c^perantT*’ creari et kis scrilii 
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Since it was obvious that independent nations, regarded as 
corporate units, were still ii, the state of nature relatively to 
eac otnei. It was not assumed that the principles of 
natural right were perfectly realised in the conduct of primi- 
_ive independent individuals any more than by nations now ■ 
mdeed, one point with which Grotius is especially concerned 
IS the natural right of private war, arising out of the viola- 
tion of more primary rights. Still, the definition of Natural 
-aw a jove quoted implied a general tendency to observe 
an we may note that it was especially necessary for 
grotius to assume such a general observance in the case 
01 contracts ; since it was by an “ express or tacit pact ” that 
the right of property (as distinct from the mere right to 
non-interference during use) was held by him to have 
been instituted. similar “fundamental pact ” had long 
been generally regarded as the normal origin of legitimate 

The ideas above expressed were not, as I have said, in 
the mam peculiar to Grotius. At the same time the rapid 
and remarkable success of his treatise would bring this view 
o Natural Right into prominence, and would suggest to 
penetrating minds such questions as~“ What is man’s ulti- 
mate reason for obeying these laws ? Wherein does their 
^reement with his rational and social nature exactly consist .? 
How far, and in what sense, is his nature really social ? ” 

It was the answer which Hobbes gave to these fun- § 2. 
damental questions that supplied the starting-point for fj?! 
independent^ ethical philosophy in England. Hobbes’s *4 
ps)chologj is in the first place frankly materialistic j he 
lolds th.at man’.s sensations, : imaginations, thoughts, erao- 
tion.s, arc all mere “appearances ” of motions in the “in- 
terior parts ” of his body. Accordingly he regards pleasure 
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as essentially motion “helping vital action,” and pain as 
motion “hindering” it. There is no logical connection 
between this theory and the doctrine that appetite or 
desire has always pleasure (or the absence of pain) for its 
object ; but a materialist, framing a system of psychology, is 
likely to give special attention to the active impulses arising 
out of bodily wants, whose obvious end is the preservation of 
the agent’s organism ; and this, together with a philosophic 
wish to simplify, may lead him to the conclusion that all 
human jmpulses ape similarly self-regar4ing. This, at any 
rate, is Hobbes’s cardinal doctrine in moral psychology, that 
each man’s appetites or desires are naturally directed either 
to the preservation of his life, or to that heightening of it 
which he feels as pleasure ; ^ including the aversions that 
are similarly directed “ homward ” pain. Hobbes does not 
distinguish instinctive from deliberate pleasure-seeking ; and 
he confidently resolves the most apparently unselfish emotions 
into phases of self-regard. Pity he finds to be grief for the 
calamity of others, arising from imagination of the like 
calamity befalling oneself ; what we admire with seeming 
disinterestedness as beautiful {j?ulc/irmn) is really “pleasure 

1 He even apparently regards the organic motion which he calls 
‘‘appetite” as indistinguishable from the heightened vital action of 
which the appearance is “delight or pleasure”;— a strange confusion, 
since, though it may be plausibly maintained that desire is an insepar- 
able element of what we call pleasure, it is evident that desire is often 
experienced without pleasure: as Hobbes himself sa3/s, “Appetite 
without the opinion of attaining ” is “ despair,” and not delight. I have 
therefore in the text passed over this identiheation of desire and pleasure 
as a palpable inadvertence ; but Hobbes’s persuasion that the latter 
involves the former should be noted, as it appears again in his account 
of happiness or felicity ; which he declares not to consist “in the repose 
of a mind satisfied ” but in a “ continual progress of the desire from one 
object to another ; the attaining of the former being still but the wav to 
the latter.” ^ 
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in promise”; when men are not immediately seeking pre- 
sent pleasure, they desire power as a means to future 
pleasure, and thus have a derivative delight in the exercise 
of power which prompts to what we call benevolent action. 
The vaunted social inclinations of men, when we consider 
them narrowdy, resolve themselves either into desire for 
personal benefit to be obtained from or through others, or 
desire^ for reputation; “all society is either for gain or 
glory.-’ No doubt men naturally require mutual help : 
I “ mfents have need of others to help them to live, and those 

I of riper years to help them to live well ” ; but so far as this 

need is concerned, it is “ dominion ” rather than society that 
a man w'ould naturally seek if all fear w'ere removed : apart 

from mutual fear, men would have no natural, .tendency to 

enter into political union with their fellows, and to accept 
^ Ae restrictions and positive obligations which such union 

involves. If any one doubts this natural unsociality of 
I man, Hobbes bids him consider what opinion of his fellows 

his own actions imply : “ when taking a journey he arms 
himself; when going to sleep he locks his doors ; when even 
in his house he locks his chests ; and this when he knows 
there be laws and public officers, aimed, to revenge all 
injuries that shall be done him.” 

What, then, is the conduct that ought to be adop t ed, the 
reasonable course of conduct, for this egoistic, naturally un- 
social being, living side by side with similar beings ? In the 

first place, since all the voluntary actions of men tend to 
their own preservation , or pleasure, it cannot be reason- 
able to aim at anything else ; ^ in fact, nature rather than 

^ ’ There is, however, a noticeable— though perhaps unconscious- 
discrepancy between Hobbes’s theory of the ends tliat men naturally seek 
and his standard for determining their natural rights. This latter is never 

I ■ ■ 
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reason fixes the end of human action, to which it is reason’s 
function to show the means. Hence if we ask why it is 
reasonable for any individual to observe the rules of social 
behaviour that are commonly called moral, the answer is 
obvious that this is only indirectly reasonable, as a means 
fto his own preservation or pleasure. It is not, however, in 
this, which is only the old Cyrenaic or Epicurean answer, 
that the distinctive point of Hobbism lies ; but rather in the 
doctrine that even this indirect reasonableness of the most 
fundamental moral rules is entirely conditional on their 
jgeneral observance, which cannot be secured without the 
lintervention of government E.g. it is not reasonable for 
me to perform first my share of a contract, if I have ''any 
reasonable suspicion” that the other party will not after- 
wards perform his; and such reasonable suspicion cannot 
be effectually excluded except in a state of society in which 
he is punished for non-performance. Thus the ordinary 
rules of social behaviour are only hypothetically obligatory 
until they are actualised by the erection of “a common 
power ” that may use the strength and means of all ” to 
enforce on all the observance of rules tending to the common 
benefit On the other hand, Hobbes yields to no one 
in maintaining the paramount importance of moral regu- 
lations. The rules prescribing justice or the performance of 
covenants, equity in judging between man and man, requital 
of benefits, sociability, forgiveness of wrong so far as security 
allows, the rules prohibiting contumely, pride, arrogance, and 

Pleasure simply, but always Preservation—though on occasion he en- 
larges the notion of preservation” into “preservation of life so as not 
to be weary of it. ” His view seems to be that in a state of nature most 
men would 6ght, rob, etc., “ for delectation merely ” or “ for glory,” and 
hence all men must be allowed an indefinite right to fight, rob, etc., 
for preservation.” 
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Other subordinate precepts, ---which may all be summed up 
in the simple formula, « Do not that to another which thou 
wouldest not have done to thyself/’ he calls “Immutable 
and eternal laws of nature ” ; meaning that though a man is 
not unconditionally bound to realise them in act, he is 
bound as a reasonable being to desire and aim at their 
realisation. For they must always be means to’ the attain- 
ment of peace, and the “first and fundamental law of 
nature” so far as m an relations to his fellows are con- 
cerned-— is to “seek peace and follow it”; though if peace 
cannot be obtained, ■ he may reasonably “seek and use 
all helps and advantages of war.” It is equally opposed 
to natures end of self-preservation (i) that an individual 
should render unreciprocated obedience to moral rules in 
the interest of others, and so “make himself a prey to 
others, and (2) that he should refuse to observe such 
rules when he has sufficient security that they will be 
observed by others, and so “seek not peace but war.” For 
the state of nature, in which men must be supposed to 
have existed before government was instituted, and into 
iwhich they would relapse if it were abolished, is indeed a 

It is clear that Hobbes does not distinguish this formula from the 
vi ell-known golden rule’’ of the Gospel, — cf. Leviathan^ ch. xv. p. 
79, and ch. xvii. p. S5, — whereas the formula above quoted is, of 
course, the golden rule taken only in its negative application, as pre- 
scribing abstinences, not positive services. It is, perhaps, even more 
lemaikable that Pufiendorf, quoting Hobbes, should not have observed 
the difference between the two formuh-e.— Cf. Dc Jure Naturcp. et 
Gmliu 7 ?i, 1 1, ch. iii. § 13. 

- Hoblses takes the term “Law of Nature” in it.s widest ethical 
semse, and expressly recognises that “ things tending to the destruction 
ol particular men, such as drunkenness and all parts of intemperance,” 
are “amongst those things which the Law of Nature has forbidden” ; 
but he is only concerned to expound the law^s regulative of social con- 
duct, and tending “to the conservation of men in multitudes.” 
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state free from moral restraints ; but it is therefor 
miserable. It is a state in which, owing to well-g 
j mutual fear, every man has a right to everything, ^ 
I one another’s body,” for it may conduce to his prese 

iOTj as Hobbes also 

. 

s wrong, ' 

^therefore also 


expresses it, a state in which 
■wrong, justice and injustice, have no place”; 

. therefore also a state of war in which every ma 
against his neighbour’s,— a state so wretched ai 
:*at it is the first dictate of rational self-love to ei 
at into the peace of an ordered commonwealth 
commonwealth may arise either by “institution 
compact of the subjects with each other to obeyT 
a defined individual or assembly acting as one, ( 
quisitipn” through force, followed by a surreiK 
I vanquished to the victor at discretion; but in « 
; authority of the .sovereign rmist be unquest; 
unlimited. The sovereign is itself bounTby th 
Nature to seek the good of the people, which ( 
separated from its own good; but it is responsib 
a one for its fulfilment of this duty. Its commam 
'final measure of right and wrong for the outward 
iof Its subjects, and ought to be absolutely obeyed 
lone, so long as it afibrds him protection, and 
jthreaten serious harm to him personally ; since tc 
.Its dictates would be the first step towards anai 

iberty claimed and approved by the individual’s' reasof I 
w -fprohibited by the Law ortome in 
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lone paramount peril outweighing all particular defects 

1 legislation and administration. 


in 


It IS easy to understand how, in the crisis of 1 640,— when 
the ethico-political system of Hobbes first took written shape' 
a peace-loving philosopher, weary of the din of warriim 
sects, should regard the claims of individual conscience as 
essentially anarchical, and the most threatening danger to 
social wellbeing ; but however strong might be men’s yearn- 
ing for order, a view of social duty, in which the onl)- fixed 
positions were selfishness everywhere and unlimited power 
somewhere, could not but appear offensively paradoxical 
Nevertheless, offensive or not, there was an originality, a 
force, an apparent coherence in Hobbism which rendered 
It undeniably impressive; in fact, we find that for two 
generations the efforts to construct morality on a philo- 
Mphical basis take more or less the form of answers to 
Hobbes. From an ethical point of view Hobbism divide., 

Si u combined bv 

Hobbes s peculiar political doctrines into a coherent whole", 

but are not otherwise necessarily connected Its theoretical 

bmi?. that it k Mtural7and 

so reasonable, for each individual to aim solely at his own 
preservation or pleasure; while, for the practical determin- 
ation of the particulars of duty it makes social morality 
entirely dependent on positive law and institution.' "it thus 
affirmed the relativity of good and evil in a doubTe sense;— 
good and evil, for any individual citizen, may from one po’int 
o view be defined as the objects respectively of his desire 
and aversion ; from another point of view, they may be said 
to be determined for him by his sovereign. It is the latter 
part or aspect of the system which is primarily attacked by 
the first generation of writers that replied to Hobbes. This 
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attack, or rather the counter-exposition of orthodox doc- 
trine, is conducted on different methods by the Cambridge 
moraliste and by Cumberland respectively. The former 
regarding mora^^ a body of knowledge of 

right ^nd wrong,^pqd and eyil, rather ..than a mere code of 
fHllSj^.psjst_on its_absolu character, independent of any 
l®§!l^itiye jvil],^ _£^_hs Jntuitive certainty. The latter is 
content with the legal view of morality, ^but endeavours to 
establish the validity of the laws of nature by basing them 
on the single supreme principle of rational regard for the 
“common good of all,” and showing them, as so based to 
be adequately supported by Divine sanctions. 

Cudworth was the most distinguished of the little group 
of thinkers at Cambridge in the 17th century, commonly 
known as the “ Cambridge. ,,ho, embracing 

I latomc principles seen through a Neo-Platonic medium 
3 ut also influenced by the new thought of Descartes en- 
deavoured to blend rational theology with religious philo- 
sop iy. In his treatise on :Efema/ and ImmutaMe Morality 
(which was not published till more than fo7ty years' afte7S 
death in 168S), h,s. main aim is. to uphold the “essential 
‘ nd. eternal distmctiq evil” as independent 

of mere arbitrary Will, whether human 'or. divine. He main': 
ams this thesis not only against Hobbes’s view of good and 
evil as determined . byjhe. sovereign but equally against the 
doctrine of D.um.Scotus and Occam, and certain later theol 
log.ans tyho regaried ..aIl morality, as dependent upon the 
meie _ Will and positive annnmf-mAnf rvf a 


§ 3 ^ The 
Cambridge 
Moralists. 
Cudworth 

(X617. 

i6S8). 



MORE 

Reason, in whose light man imperfectly participates, not 
merely from the Divine Will as such. Ethkal, like mathe- 
matical, truth relates properly and priniarily not to sensible 
paiticulars, but to the intelligible and uniyersal essences of 
things, which are as immutable as the Eternal mind whose 
existence is inseparable from theirs : ^hical j)ropgsitions, 
therefore, are as unchangeably valid for the direction of the 
conduct of rational beings as the truths, of geometry are. 
Cudworth does not take note of the sense in which 
Hobbes, in spite of his relativism, does yet maintain laws 
of nature to be eternal and immutable ; nor does his 
lefutation of Hobbism — which he treats as a “novan- 
tique philosophy,” a mere revival of the relativism and 
atomism ^ of Protagoras— appear to me generally penetrat- 
ing or effective. His main polemical point is the argu- 
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common benefit thit that it is for the 
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tellect, so judging, is itself the proper and complete 
determinant of the will, and that man, as a rational bdng, 
ought to aim at the realisation of absolute good for its 
own sake: and this inference would also be suggested 
by Mores definition of virtue as an “intellectual force 
of the soul by which she has such complete mastery over 
animal impulses and bodily passions, that in each action she 
can easily seek what is absolutely and simply best.” But it 
; does not seem to be really More’s view. He explains that 
.though absolute good is discerned by the intellect, the 
sweetness and .flavour” of iLis apprehended, not by the 
intellect proper, but by what he calls a “boniform faculty” • 
and It IS in this sweetness and flavour that the motive'tJ 
virtuous conduct lies; ethics is the “art of living well and 
happily,” and true happiness lies in “the pleasure which the 
soul derives from the sense of virtue.” In short. More’s 
-’atonism appears to be really as hedonistic as Hobbism 
in Its conception of the ultimate spring of moral action; 
only the feeling to which it appeals as ultimate motive is of a 
kind that only a mind of exceptional moral refinement can 
habitually feel with the decisive intensity required. 

It is to be observed that though More lays down the § 4. 
abstract principle of regarding one’s neighbour’s good as 
much as one’s own with the full breadth with which -^'ature. 
Christianity inculcates it-and though the highest form of 
the “boniform faculty” is the love of God and one’s 
neighbour-yet when he afterwards comes to discuss and 
classify virtues he is too much under the influence of 
I latonic-Aristotelian thought to give a distinct place to 
benevolence, except under the old form of liberality. In 
Ais respect his system presents a striking contrast to 
Cumberland’s, whose treatise DtLe&us Natures (1672), 
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rf, nf ;7 1 witii a sanction 

cts of ts observance or violation on the agent's 

lhat the divine will is expressed by it 
d, not being so fortunate as to possess innate 
piove ly a long inductive examination of 
ces of man's essential sociality exhibited in 
and mental constitution. His account of the 
.am IS sufficiently comprehensive, including both 

and the external rewards of virtue and punish- 
-te, and he, hke later utilitarians, explains moral 
» he primarily in the force exercised on the will 
‘ttions. He considers, however, that while this 
ive IS indispensable, and is the normal spring 
• t eailicr stages of man’s moral obedience ye't 
Jgs tend to rise from this to the nobler morives 
JOd, regard for His honour, and disinterested 
the common good. At the same time it is 
>ut together in a clear and consistent view his 
mients as to the connection between the good 
3 ual and universal good, and as to the manner- 
rational apprehension of either or both goods 
etermrmng volition. 

less which we seek in vain from Cumberland i.c 
Mlest extent m a more famous writer, whose 
' Onderstanding (1690) was already 

1 Cumberland’s treatise appeared. And vet 
J oimiions have been widely misunderstood • 
contusion between “innate 
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SO far as the determination of moral rules is concerned ; 
though it is no doubt true that Locke rejects the view that 
the mere apprehension by the reason of the obligatoriness 
of certain rules is, or ought to be, a sufficient motive to their 
performance, apart from the foreseen consequences to the 
individual of observing or neglecting them. He agrees, in fact, 
with Hobbes in interpreting “good” and “evil /’ as “i;iqthing 
but pleasure and pain or that which occasions or procures 
pleasure and pain ” ; and he defines “ Moral good and evil/’ 
as “ only the conformity or disagreement of our volunta.ij 
actions to some law, whereby good and evil is drawn on us 
from the will and power of the lawmaker.^’ But none the 
less he agrees entirely with Hobbes’s opponents in hqld- 
jng ethical rules to be actually obligatory independently of 
political society, and capable of being scientifically con- 
structed on principles intuitively known : though he does 
not regard these principles as implanted in the human mind 
at birth. The aggregate of such rules he conceives as the 
law of God, — carefully distinguishing it, not only from civil 
law, but from the law of opinion or reputation, the varying 
moral standard by which men actually distribute praise and 
blame, — and being divine he assumes it to be sanctioned by 

He does not, indeed, 
speak of the scientific ascertainment of this code as having 
been completely effected, but he affirms its possibility in 
language remarkably strong and decisive. “ The idea,” he 
says, “of a Supreme Bein^^ infinite in power, goodness, 
md wisdom, whose vrorkmanship we are, and upon whom 
m depend, and the idea of ourselves, as understanding 
,|ial beings, being such as are clear in us, 'would, I 
^^ose, if duly considered and pursued, afford such 
'^pdations of qur duty and rules of action as might place 
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Diorolity among the sciences capable of demonstration ; 
wlierein, I doubt notj !)ut from self-evident propositions, 
l.'jy necessary consequences as incontestible as those in 
inathernatics, the measures of right and wrong might be 
made out.” As Locke cannot consistently mean by God’s 
‘‘goodness” anything but the disposition to give pleasure, 
it might l.ie inferred iliat the ultimate standard of riglit rules 
of action ought to be the common happiness of the beings 
afiectou l)y tile action ; but l.ocke does not explicitly adopt 
this standard. In ll’ie passage from which I liave just 
f.jiuited, ilw. |)ro])Ositions vrhich he gives as instances ot 
intuitive moral truths — “no government allows absolute 
liberty,” and “ where there is no property there is no in- 
justice ” — liave no evident connection with general happi- 
ness ; so again in his treatise on “Civil Government,” 
where he exjiounds that part of the code of nature which 
appears to him important in determining the source and 
limits of governmental power, his ration a/e of the rules laid 
down is not utilitarian, except in a latent or secondary way. 
His conception of the Law of Nature is, in the main, that 
which has come to him immediately from Grotius and his 
disciple Puffendorf, more remotely from the Stoics and the 
Roman jurists ; though one or two important modifications 
are doe to his own reflection. That all men are originally 
free and etpjal ; that one ought not to harm another, but 
rather aid in [weserving him, so far as his own preservation 
is not therelay impeded ; that compacts ought to be kept ; 
that parents Iia^ e a. power to control and direct their children, 
corres]jonding to their duty of maturing and training them, 
blit only till they come to the age of reason ; that the 
goods of the earth are common to ail in the first instance, 
but iiecorne llie private j>roperty of one w^ho has “mixed 
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his labour” with them,’ if there is “enough and as good 
le'fL in. coramon foL others "-—these principles appear to 
Locke intelligible and plain to any rational being who will 
contemplate the relations of men, as originally created, to 
each other and to God, without any explicit reference to 
general happiness as the supreme end. God, he argues, 
has made men similar in nature and faculties, therefore they 
are to be regarded as mutually independent y He has made 
them to last during His pleasure, therefore every one is 
bound to preserve his own life and that of others; and so 
forth. Not that Locke is averse to arguments showing the 
tendency of moral rules to promote general happiness : he 
has no doubt that they have this tendency, and he uses 
such arguments to some extent ; but this line of reasoning 
is not fundamental in his system. Hence if his view be 
called in any sense utilitarian in respect of its method of 
determining right action, and not merely in respect of the 
motive it accepts as normal, it ought to be added that the 
utilitarianism is for the most part latent and unconscious." 

^ This is, perhaps, the most important innovation of Locke’s j in 
the view of Grotius, as we saw, the right of private property was held 
to depend on an express or tacit compact. 

2 j that Locke’s relation to utilitarianism is exactly charac- 

terised by some phrases of Puffendorf in which the latter is speaking 
of his own method. ‘‘In assigning,” he says, “the cause and reason 
[for a law of nature] we are wont to have recourse, not to the I'jeneiit 
proceeding from it, but to the general nature in which it is foimcled.” 
For example, if we are to give a reason why one man ought ‘ ‘ not to 
hurt another, w^e do not usually say because abstaining from mutual 
violence is profitable (although it is so indeed in the highest degree), but 
because the person is another man, that is, an animal related to us by 
nature whom it would be criminal to harm.” It may, I think, be in- 
ferred from the manner in which Locke mentions Puffendorf in his 
essay on education that he was in substantial agreement with his view 
of the Law of Nature. 
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years after the publication of Locke’s treatises 
(50 (h‘\ jl ( lovernroent (i 705), an impressive attempt was made 
by ijlarke to ‘‘place morality among the sciences capable of 
deinoiislraiion, from self-evident propositions as incontestible 
as those in maihcmaiics ” ; but it was made on the lines of 
(hidwTHllCs reasoning rather than of Locke’s; as it maintained 
I h -IL-js and L.ocke/ that the cognition of self-evident 
praclirn] j .'repositions is ia itself, independently of pleasure 
aiKi paiih a smilcicnl nioLve to a rational being as such fur 
.•cn.ing m ncrordrmcf with them. The aim of the lectures 
m which (dl.r-keb s}’stem was expounded was to prove the 
'' reasonableness and certainty'’ of the Christian revelation: 
and. with tin’s view, to exhibit on the one hand the eternal 
and immutable obligations of morality “'incumbent on men. 
ironi the very nature and reason of tilings themselves,” and 
on the other hand the impossibiliiy of “defending” these 
obligations “ to any efiectual jjurposc,” or enforcing them 
Uith an}’' siiflicient strength, without the belief in immor- 
tality and future rewards and punishments. This double- 
ness of aim which, as we shall see, compiicMtes Clarke’s task 
lather serious]}- — must alwmys be kept in view in examining 
his system. He is anxious to show both that moral rules 
are bniding independently of the sanctions that divine legis- 
lati<,)n has attacned to the in, and also that such rules are 
laws of Cod, wnth adequate sanctions attached to their observ- 
ance and violation ; the two propositions are, in his view, 
necessarily connected, Since only from tlie absolute binding- 
ness ol justice on all rational wills arc wc able to infer witli 
})hilosop]iic ('erlainly that Cod, being necessarilv iust ivill 
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punish ill desert and reward good desert Tn 

first, and more strictly ethical nortion f , the 

convenient to distinguish two questions ® 

self-evident and inimuf'ihlfi n ■ • i ^ ^ are the 

» thdr ,he wS:,? <=) 

account of the manner in which mc-.r , 
fiended is that, from the “necessarv appre- 

relations that different thino-s h ^ eternal different 

‘ Wind unfitnesrof^^^^^^ T """ “«°ther,Lres~n^ 
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ness of certain circumstances fn cr suitable- 
ableness of others accorHi ^ Persons, and uiisuit. 
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are as intuitively and unfitnes, 

relations, as ' the equalitv , ‘^°''‘®‘?’Plating these 

auantjties. "This cn '^^'l^ality of mathema]^ 

hibitingtheself-evi^nceofthTfourcW^^^ '“^strates by ex- 
cess: i.e. the rules of (i) pietv , ’''f™^^®°f"gbteous- 

and (3) Benevolence towards ou!f r^"'^' 

duty towards a man’s own self whiH^T'’ ^ 

last of these rules, as defined by Ch t 

primary and independent in its nW- • manifestly not 

the preservation of life and thf Snfrol 

appetites, wM a vinv to th. /I passions and 

therefore assumed to be 

exposition Of the Rule of - ‘>^e 

csion which his mathematical analogy sZ^sts^^j, fZ 
I The .. su^aests. It IS rather 

isthe‘‘congruhy”beTweer(«K;’^^^ he here tries to exhibit 
human feelings, and (#) the divine itlrd I"'"’ 

, Omniscience, Power and Justice If “ Infinity, 

correspondence bitwe’en r'’ indefinii; 

y tributes is as unlike as possible to’ 1^” “nd divine . 

to the exact quantitative rela- 
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ill the rules of Equity and Universal Benevolence—whichj in 
Chirk e/s view^ sum up social duty— that the force and signi- 
ficance of this analogy appears. The principle of Equity 
— that ^Svliatever I judge reasonable or unreasonable for 
another to do for me, that by the same judgment I declare 
reasonable or unreasonable that I in the like case should 
f.lo for him ’’--lias undoubtedly a certain resemblance to a 
nialhematical axiom : and the same may be said of the prin- 
ci])le t.liat a greater good is to be preferred to a less, whether 
it lie my good or anotherks^ — which we have already noted, 
in a 5]lig1'it1y uiffereiit form, among 'Sloven's A^otmiata Moralia. 

If the self-evidence. In some sense, of these propositions 
be granted, it remains to consider how far the intuitive 
'cognition of lliem is or ought to be decisive in determining 
the individual's volition. On this point a careful examina- 
tion of Clarke’s language shows that the position which he 
is really prepared to maintain is by no means either so 
dear or so uncompromising as the general tenor of his 
language implies. At 'first sight he seems to lay down, 
without qualification, that a rational creature, as such, must 
act in conformity with its cognition of moral truth : through 

lion which we apprehend het^veen the terms of a mathematical com- 
parison. 

^ I liave elsewhere observed {Methods of Ethics, Book III. ch. xiii. 
§ 4) that this ywinclple, as slated by Clarke, is not free from the charge 
of tautology; hut I regard this charge as only affecting the form, 
not the sid^slance, of liis proposition. It is, I think, a more serious 
objection to the completeness of Clarkc/s exposition, that the rules of 
lyfuity and ISenevolimce, as stated hy himscl'f, hardl}’' exemplify his 
general accmnit of SL*l[-e\'ident moral truth ; for the relation.s corstem- 
plaied in thera'; rules are relntions <i si mihirity : whereas what, after his 
general accaaint of moral truth, we expect him to show us — and what 
fru- practical purposes we need to be shown — is how differences of treat- 
ment of iramnn beings cesrrespond to differences in their circumstances 
and relations. 
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the destinies of His creatures in conformity to justice and 
benevolence, and make men happy unless they have deserved 
to be miserable ; and on similar grounds we can equally affirm 
that ‘Svere not men most unnaturally corrupted by perverse 
and unaccountably false opinions and monstrous evil customs 
it would be impossible that universal equity 
-as impossible as 
two and two make four, 
pi esses the analogy between ethics and 
.0 use phrases which not only over- 

between what is and what 

even overleap this distinction extravagantly p 
.,g., m saying that the man who “ wilfully acts contrary ‘ 
what they are not and cannot 
means is less paradoxically stated in 
proposition that “ originally and in reality it is as 
natural and (morally speaking) necessary that the will should 
be determined in every action by the reason of the thin- 
and the right of the case, as it is natural and (absolutely 
speaking) necessary that the understanding should submit 
to a demonstrated truth.” From these and similar passages 
we should infer that if a man deviates from the rules 'of 
hquity and Universal Benevolence, under the seductions of 
pleasure and pain, it is not, in Clarke’s view, that he has 
solid reasons for so deviating, but that he is partly under the 
influence of irrational impulses. But when he comes after- 
wards to argue the need of future rewards and punishments 
we find that his claim on behalf of morality is startlimdy 
mduced. He now only contends that “virtue deserves'^to 
be chosen for its own sake, and vice to be avoided, thon-h 


and habits 
should not be practised by all mankind 
that they should not believe that 
iNay, Glarke often i 
! mathematics so far as to \ 

‘look the essential distinction 
1 ought to be, but 
j'as, e, 

|to justice wills things to be 
Ibe.’^ What he really 
the general 
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a 'o:ia,n ^vas sure for his osvn particular neither to gain nor 
lose anything 1))^ the practice of either,’^ PTe fully admits 
that tlie question is altered when vice is attended by pleasure 
and profit to the vicious man, virtue by loss and calamity : 
and even tliat it is ^'not truly reasonable that men by 
adhering to virtue should part with their lives, if thereby 
they deprived themselves of all possibility of receiving any 
advantage from their adherence.’^ l^hat is, he admits im- 
plicitly a reasonalileness from the individuaFs point of view 
in the preference of Self-interest to Virtue, if the empirically 
* known conditions of human life are alone taken into account ; 
! though from an abstract or universal point of view it is 
(reasonable to preler Virtue to Interest. The contradiction 
between tlie two kinds of reasonableness was no doubt 
convenient for showing the need of theology to defend the 


truths of ediics ; but as Clarke’s theological system also 
requires ethical truth to be irrefragably established apart from 
theology — in order that the moral attributes of the Deity 
may be philosophically known — this contradiction was a 
serious source of weakness : it exhibited a conflict among 
the intuitions of the practical reason, for which no parallel 
could be found in the mathematical intuitions with which 
Clarke compared them. 

^ Thus, on the whole, the impressive earnestness with 
which Clarke enforced the doctrine of rational morality only 
rendered more manifest the difficulty of establishing etliics 
on an independent philosophical basis ; so long at least as 
the })sychologicaI egoism of Hobbes was not definitely 
assailed and overtliro’wn. Until this was done, the utmost 
demonstration of the abstract reasonableness of social duty 
only leaves us with an irreconcilable antagonism between 
the view of abstract reason and the self-love which is allowed 
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to be normal in man’s appetitive nature. Let us grant that 
there is as much intellectual absurdity in acting unjustly as in 
denying that two and two make four ; stillj if a man has to 
choose between absurdity and unhappiness, he will naturally 
prefer the former ; and Clarke, as we have seen, is not really 
prepared to maintain that such preference is irrational 
It remained to try another psychological basis for ethical 
'construction; instead of presenting the principle of social 
i duty as abstract reason, liable to conhict to any extent with 
, natural self-love, it might be possible, by exhibiting the 
I naturalness of man’s social affections, to demonstrate a 
I normal harmony between these and his reflective self-regard. 
This is the line of thought which Shaftesbury may be said 
to have initiated. Not, of course, that he is original in 
insisting on the fact of natural affections binding men to 
their fellows ; Cumberland, to say nothing of earlier writers, 
had dwelt on this at some length ; and Clarke had used it 
to supplement his exposition of the abstract reasonableness 
of universal benevolence. But no moralist before Shaftes- 
* bury had made this the cardinal point in his system ; no 
one had yet definitely transferred the centre of ethical 
I interest from the Reason, conceived as apprehending either 
I abstract moral distinctions or laws of divine legislation, to 

' impul ses that prompt to so ci al duty ; no one 

had undertaken to distinguish clearly, by careful analysis of 
experience, the disinterested a^^^^ of 

puf ^PP^ti tive nature, or to prove inductively their perfect 
diarmony. In his Inquiry conce7'fihig Viritie and 3ferii 
(1711)^ he begins by attacking the egoistic interpretation 

^ The treatise was printed first in 1699 5 kut its influence must be 
dated from its republication in the second volume of the Characf eristics, 
which appeared in 1711. 
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of good which Hobbes had put forward ; and which, as we 
have seen, was not necessarily excluded by the doctrine of 
rational intiutions' oi duty. This interpretation, he says, 
would be only true if we considered man as. a wholly 
unrelated individual. Such a being we might doubtless call 
“good,"’ if his impulses and dispositions were harmonized 
and adapted to the attainment of his own felicity.^- But a 
man we must and do consider in relation to a larger S3^stem 
of which he foriiis a part, and so we only call him “good” 
when his impulses and dispositions are so graduated and 
i.)alanced as to promote the good of this larger whole. 
Again, we do not attribute goodness to such a being merely 
i)ecaii.se his outward acts have beneficial results ; when 
,we speak of a man as good, we mean that his dispositions 
or aflections are such as tend of themselves, without external 
constraint, to promote the good or happiness of human 
: society. Hobbes’s moral man, who, if let loose from 

i governmental control, would straightway spread ruin among 
his fellows, is not what we commonly agree to call good. 
Goodness, then, in a “ sensible creature ” implies primarily 
disinterested afiectio'ns, whose direct object is the good of 

t( gi eater part of his argument Shaftesbuiy interprets the 

a good ” of the individual hedonistically, as equivalent to pleasure, 
satisfaction, deiighp enjoyment. But it is to be obseiVed that the con- 
ception of Good ” with which lie begins is not definitely hedonistic ; 
‘Gnterest^ or good” is at first taken to mean the “right state of a 
creature,” that “is by jiature forwarded and by himself affectionately 
sought ^’; and in one passage he seems to conceive of a “planetary 
s«3stem as having an end or good. Still, when the application of 
the term is narrowed to human beings, he slides— -almost unconsciously 
—into a purely hedonistic interpretation of it. Indeed, he defines 
Philosophy Itself as “ the study of happiness ” Part III. 

§ 3). I may add that he never, so far as I knoiv, recognises any possi- 
bility of conflict between the good or happiness of the human species, 
and the good of the “'system of the universe.” 
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Others ; but Shaftesbury does not hold that such benevolent 
social impulses are always good, and that no other impulses 
are necessary to constitute a creature good. On the con- 
trary, he is careful to point out how particular benevolent 
affections — c,g. pity or parental love — may be so “over great” 
as to detract from the force and natural operation of other 
kind alfections, and even so excessive as to defeat them- 
selves and miss the attainment of their own ends; and 
how, again, a deficiency in the impulses that tend to 
the preservation of the individual may be injurious to 
]the species, and therefore vicious. Goodness, in short, 
[depends upon the co-existence of impulses of both kinds, 
leach in its proper measure relatively to the rest, so as 
to maintain a just proportionment, balance, and harmony 
of the different elements, — tendency to promote the good of 
mankind being taken as the criterion of the right degrees 
and proportions. This being established, the main aim of 
Shaftesbury’s argument is to prove that in human beings 
the same balancing and blending of private and social affec- 
tions, which tends naturally to public good, is also con- 
ducive to the happiness of the individual in wdrom it exists. 
He distinguishes three classes of impulses; (i) “Natural 
£l5^^£h^ons,” which he defines to be “such as are founded in 
love, complacency, goodwill, and sympathy with the kind ” ; 
(2) “ Self-affect ions ,” which include love of life, resentment 
of injury, bodily appetite, interest or “desire of those conveni- 
encies by which we are well provided for and maintained,” 
emulation or love of praise, indolence or love of ease and 
rest ; and (3) “ Unnatur al affections,” under wdiich head 
come not only all malevolent impulses except resentment, 
but also impulses due to superstition, barbarous custom, or 
depraved appetite, and even certain “self-passions,” when 
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cxorl'ilaiii cud rnoiislrons in degreed- Taking the first class, 
he dwells on tlieir importance as sources of happiness to the 
indi%'idual Avl-io experiences them : pleasures of mind being 
superior to those of body, and the exercise of benevolent 
affections yielding the richest harvest of mental satisfaction, 
in (i) tlie plcasLirablciiess of the benevolent emotion itself, 
(2) die syrnp.'Uhctic enjoyment of the happiness of others, 
and (3) the pleasure arising from a consciousness of their 
Ir^ve and esiccni. lie |.)oints out what a large place the 
social rdfeciions occupy in human life,— being indeed an 
indisj.tensaijle element even of what are vaguely thought 
of as tlic sensual enjoyments of the voluptuary ; and 
concIude'H that ‘To have these natural and good affections 
in full strength is to have the chief means and power 
of self- enjoyment ; to want them is certain misery and 
ill.'’ Thus diough to a su}:>erficial view these disinter- 
ested impulses, aiming at others’ good, appear to lead a man 
away from his own good, in reality they are found to lead 
him to it On the other hand, the ‘ Telf- affections ” or 
“self-passions,” which, as conceived by Shaftesbury, con- 
stitute “self-love,” appear to aim directly at the individual’s 
good ; but it is only if kept within strict limits that 
they really promote it To show this he dwells on the 
painfulness of anger, the palpable loss of pleasure on the 
whole through excessive indulgence of sensual appetites, 
the restlessness and disquiet that attend covetousness and 
immoderate love of ])raise, the mischief of various kinds 
incurred by excessive sloth. Even love of life may exist in 

^ The teiniinoiogw uf the classification is not altogether defensible, 
as, according to Shaftesbury’s own view, the “self-affections” were as 
'■‘natural as the social affections : the latter, however, may be said to 
];e in a siiecial sense “natural ” as directed towards nature’s largest end, 
liie good of the species or kind. 
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excess and tend to the unhappiness of the creature that 
indulges it. On the whole, therefore, he concludes that 
the point of indulgence at which these self-passions or self- 
affections begin to be mischievous to the individual coin- 
cides with that at which they begin to be mischievous to 
society ; while up to this point they are conducive both to 
[public and to private good. He does not, however, attempt 
to prove the exact coincidence of the two points by any 
dose or cogent reasoning. 

That the ‘'unnatural affections'’ should be excluded 
altogether from a well-balanced mind is implied in the very 
conception of them ; since they are defined as affections 
that tend neither to public nor to private good. It might, 
however, be urged that even purely malevolent desires 
(which he has chiefly in view here) carry a kind of pleasure 
'th them, so that where they are strong, their satisfaction 
might seem to constitute an element of the individual’s 
happiness too important to be discarded. But this view 
Shaftesbury regards as quite erroneous. “To love and to 
be kind,” he says, . .is itself original joy, depending on 
no preceding pain or uneasiness, and producing nothing but 
satisfaction merely. On the other side, animosity, hatred, 
and bitterness is original misery and torment, producing 
no other pleasure or satisfaction than as the unnatural 
desire is for the instant satisfied by something which 
appeases it. How strong soever this pleasure may appear, 
only the more implies the misery of the state that produces 
If we add to this the painfulness of the consciousness 
of the ill-will of others, it seems to him abundantly clear, 
that “to have these horrid, monstrous, and unnatural 
is to be miserable in the highest degree”; and 
asrain to the 2feneral conclusion that the 
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same balance, order, economy of affections which tends to 
the |)ub]ic good, tends also to the good of the individual. 

So far 1 have made no reference to the doctrine of a 
“ moral sense/' which is sometimes represented as Shaftes- 
biiry\s cardinal tenet ; but in fact this doctrine, though 
characteristic and important, is not exactly necessary to his 
main argument; it is the crown rather than the keystone 
of Ills' ethical structure. Even a man who had no moral 
sense w'Oiild, in Shaftesbury’s view, always find it his interest 
to maintain in himself precisely that balance of social and . 
self-regarding affections that is most conducive to the good 
of the human species : and such a being, if he existed, 
might properly be said to have “goodness,’’ though not 
virtue. But such a man, Shaftesbury holds, is not really to 
’be found. In a “rational creature,” not only “the outward 
beings that offer themselves to the sense are objects of affec- 
‘ tion ; but the very actions themselves, and the affections of 
‘ pity, kindness, gratitude, and their contrarys, being brought 
: before the mind by reflection, become objects.” So that, 

. by means of this reflected sense, there arises another kind of 
i affection towards the very affections ^ themselves ; a love of 
goodness for its own sake and on a^^ of its own natural 
.beauty and worth, and aversion to its o pposite. It is im- 
possible, he thinks, to conceive a rational creature entirely 
devoid of this moral or “ reflex ” sensibility ; which accord- 
ingly furnislies an additional impulse to good conduct — by 
which any deficiency in the balance of social and self- 
regarding affections may be supplemented and corrected— 

^ Shaftesbury sometimes speaks of “ affections and actions/’ some- 
times of ‘^affections” alone, as the proper objects of moral likings and 
aversions ; his view being, I conceive, that it is not the outward act in 
itself that arouses moral sensibility, but the act as a manifestation of 
sentiment.. 
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and an additional gratification to be taken into acconnc • 
the reckoning which proves the coincidence of nrivit^ " 
;Pu 1C good For the operation of the moral sense 
uncorrupted, is conceived by Shaftesbury to be f 
.harinony with rational judgment as to what i= 

.conducive to the good of the human species ^hou..ii ; ' ’ 

judgment; and he holds that “nn “ 

capable immediately and directly to optnion is 

by “custom or licentiJusnesro’; prlle^- 
tune, be profoundly perverted br J i'- 

a _turni„;5:rrth:\ttt^^ 

With the generation of moralists that followed^ the con 

been'^egieci bJ^^rSe^ 

had imitated Descartes in a discussion of H 
Locke, essay had given a still 
direction; still, Shaftesbury is the first P”'"" “ 
tinctly takes DsvchoIn-riVm ■ ' ' ^®Lmorahst_who dis- 
- _ --P^icnplogical experience as the basis nf To '■ 

»d Ars«tTT;„‘’“srr ^ 

bury’s mam argument was adopted by B^r ' 
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intellect witliout receiving important _ niodiilcations and 
additions. Oii the other hand, the ethical optimism of 
S]uifte^;briry, being rather broadly impressive than exactly 
reasoned, and Ireing connected with a natural theology that 
implied the Christian scheme to be superduous — and hinted 
it to be vror.se, — challenged attack equally from orthoclox 
di\'incs and from cx'uical freethinkers. Of these latter j\Ian- 
devilie, the author of T/w Fal‘ic of the Bccs^ or Private Vires 
Bentfifs (1724), was a conspicuous if not a typical 
specimen. He can hardly be called a “ moral i.st and 
lijoiigh it is impossifilc to deny him a considerable share 
of p]hlosoj)hical penetratiorij his anti-moral paradoxes have 
not even apjvirent colierence. He is convinced that virtue 
. (wliere it is more than a mere preterxe) is ])iire]y artificial ; 
but he is not quite certain whether it is a useless trammel of 
appetites and passions that arc advantageous to society, or 
a device creditable to the politicians who introduced it by 
playing upon the “pride and vanit\- of the “silly creature 
iman.” The view, however, to which he gave audacious 
expression, that moral regulation is something alien to the 
natural man and imposed on him frpm without, seems to 
have been very current in the polite society of his time j as 
may be inferred both from Berkeley’s Alciphron and from 
Butler’s more famous sermons. 

The view of “human nature” against which Butler 
|)rcached vras not exactly Mandeville’s, nor was it properly 
to he called Hobbist, although liutler fairly treats it as 
having a p]nioso[jhicai basis in Hobbes’s psychology. It 
^vas, so to say, Hobbisni turned inside out— rendered licen- 
tious and anarrhiral instead of constructive. Hobbes had 
said, “the natural state of man is non-moral, unregulated; 
moral rules are means to the end of peace, which is a means 
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to the end of self-pres^^^^^^ On this view morality, 

so far as Hobbes deals with it, though conventional and 
dependent for its actuality on the social compact which 
establishes government, is actually binding on man as a rea- 
sonable being. But the quasi-theistic assumption that what 
is natural must be reasonable probably remained in the minds 
of most persons who became convinced that unrestrained 
egoism is natural ; and the combination of the two beliefs 
tended to produce results which, though not perhaps practi- 
cally subversive of peace, were at any rate dangerous to 
social wellbeing. To meet this view Butler does not con- 
tent himself, as he is sometimes carelessly supposed to do, 
with simply insisting on the natural claim to authority of the 
conscience which his opponents repudiated as artificial ; he 
also uses a more subtle and effective argument ad lioinme^n. 
He first follows Shaftesbury in exhibiting the social affections 
as no less natural than the appetites and desires^ which tend 
more directly to self-preservation ; then going further and 
reviving the Stoic view of iht prima natiircB^ the first objects 
of natural appetites, he argues that pleasure is the prim ary 
aim even o f the impulses which Shaftesbury allowed to be 
self -affe ctions ” ; but rather a result which follows upon 
their attaining their jiatural ends. 


We have, in fiict, to dis: 
tinguish Self-love, the “ general desire that every man hath 
of his own happiness ” or pleasure, from the particular af fec- 
tions, passions, and a|)petites directed towards objects other 
than pleasure, in the satisfaction of which pleasure consists. 
The latter are ‘'necessarily presupposed'^ as distinct im- 
pulses in “ the very idea of an interested pursuit ' ; since, 
if there were no such pre-existing desires, there would be 
no pleasure for self-love to aim at Thus, the object 
of hunger is the eating of food, not the pleasure of eating it : 
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hunger is, therefore, strictly speaking, no more “interested " 
than benevolence ; for, granting that sensual pleasures are an 
element in the happiness at which self-love aims, the same 
at least may be said for the pleasures of love and sympathy. 

' I'hat bodily appetites (or other particular desires) are not 
• lorms of selfdove, is fu rtlier sliown by the fact that every 
one of tliem may in certain circumstances come into 
.conflict with it. Indeed, it is common enough for men to 
j sacrifice to passion what they know to be their true interests ; 

; at the same time we do not consider such conduct “natural ” 

I in man as a rational being ; we ■ rather regard it as natural 
for him to govern his transient impulses. Thus the notion 
of natural unregulated egoism turns out to be a psychological 
chimrera; for {i) man’s primary impulses cannot be sweep- 
ingly called egoistic in any sense, since none of them aim 
immediately at the individiiaFs pleasure, while the obvious 
tendencies of some are as clearly towards social wellbeing as 
those of others are towards self-preservation ; and (2) a man 
cannot be consistently egoistic without being continually 
self-regulative. Indeed, we may say that an egoist must 
be doubly self- regulative, since rational self-love ought to 
restrain not only other impulses, but itself also; for as 
happiness is made up of feelings that result from the satis- 
laction of impulses other than self-love, any over-develop- 
ment of the latter, enfeebling these other impulses, must pro- 
portionally diminish the happiness at which self-love aims. 

Miiman nature, on its ipractical side, then, in PJutlers 

view--more distinctly and explicitly than in Shaftesbury’s 

is conceivt^d to be not merely a system of impulses, in 
^vhldl a certain balance and harmony has to be maintained 
in order that it may be in a good condition, but a system in 
which some springs of action are naturally governing and 
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regulativ^e, while others are naturally submissive to regula- 
tion. As regards the latter, Butler maintains with Shaftes- 
bury that all impulses which can properly be called natural 
— all which belong to the original plan and constitution of 
human nature — have a certain legitimate sphere of operation. 
This is true even of the impulses to inflict harm ; among 
which he distinguishes (i) merely instinctive resentment, 
which he regards as a useful aid to self-defence against 
sudden mischief, however caused, from ( 2 ) deliberate resent- 
ment, of which the proper object is wrong and injustice as 
distinct from mere harm. When properly limited such de- 
liberate resentment is an impulse socially useful, and even 
indispensable for the effective administration of Justice ; for 
though “ it were much to be wished that men would prose- 
cute offenders from “ reason and cool reflection,” experience 
shows that they will not. “ Resentment being out of the 
case, there is not, properly speaking, any such thing as 
direct ill-will in one man towards another”; e.g. envy is 
merely desire of superiority taking a bad means to its end. 
In short, anjour natura.1 appetites, passions, and aflections — 
however distinct, in their immediate ends, from both Self- 
love and Benevolence — h^-?. w^hin due limhs a tend^n^ 
promote b and private g^ood ; though one set of 

them, including the bodily appetites, tend primarily to the 
good of the individual; while others, such as “desire of 
esteem, love of society as distinct from affection to the good 
of it, indignation against successful vice,” tend primarily to 
public good. 

So much for the natural springs of action that need 
regulation. It is more difficult to ascertain Butler's view of 
the naturally regulative principles. The language of his 
first sermon would rather suggest that there are three such 
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principles— Self-love, Benevolence, and Conscience; the two 
former being subordinately regulative of the two groups 
of impulses that have a primary tendency to private and 
to public good respectively ; while conscience is supremely 
regulative over all. But on looking closer at Butler’s 
language it will be seen that what he contemplates under 
the notion of benevolence is not definitely a desire for 
general good as such, but rather kind affection for particular 
individuals — “if there is in mankind any disposition to 
friendship ; if there be any such thing as compassion, as 
the paternal or filial affections; if there be any affection in 
human nature, the object and end of which is the good of 
another, this is benevolence.” Possibly he doubted the 
existence of public benevolence, or regard to the happiness 
of mankind in general, as distinct on the one hand from 
particular kind affections,^ and on the other hand from con- 
science; more certainly, at the time of writing the sermons, 
he had not definitely abandoned the view of Shaftesbury that 
the good or happiness of society as a whole is the ultimate 
end of conduct approved by conscience — “that mankind 
is a community,” he say's, “ that we all stand in a relation 
to each other, that there is a public end and interest of 
society which each particular is obliged to promote, is the 
sum of morals.” ^ At any rate he does not— like Hutcheson 
—distinctly recognise a calm regard for general happiness 
as a normal governing principle, parallel to the calm regard 
for private happiness which he calls self-love. 

There remain, then, Conscience and “ Reasonable Self- 
love ” as the two authorities in the polity of the soul. With 

^ Hume, aswc shall see, explicitly denied the existence of “public 

lienevolcncc” as an ordhtary human emotion. See p. 21 r. 

Sermon IX. {but see note to Sermon XU.) 
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that It IS not ‘according to nature” that either should be 
overruled. “Reasonable self-love and conscience are the 
chief or superior principles in the nature of man ; because 
an action may be suitable to this nature, though all other 
principles be violated ; but becomes unsuitable if either of 
! those are.” ^ He even goes so far as to “ let it be allowed ” 

^ that “ if there ever should be, as it is impossible there ever 
; should be, any inconsistence between them,” conscience 
I would have to give way; since “our ideas of happiness and 
miisery are of all our ideas the nearest and most important 
,to us . . . though virtue or moral rectitude does indeed 
; consist in affection to and pursuit of what is right and good 
‘as such; yet, when we sit down in a cool hour, we can 
‘neither justify to ourselves this or any other pursuit, till we 
■are convinced that it will be for our happiness, or at least 
mot contrary to it.”“ That the, ultimate appeal must be to 
the individual’s interest was similarly assumed in Shaftes- 
bury’s argument, though it is not formally stated by him ; 
notwithstanding all his emphasis on the disinterested im- 
pulses to Virtue, still, when he raises the questions, “ tVhat 
obhgafioH there is to Virtue, or what reason to embrace it ? ” 

It never occurs to him to answer them from any other than 
an egoistic point of view; his “obligation” is the obligation 
of self-interest ; his “ reasons ” are entirely addressrfi tn 



science ; and that this correction is fundamentally important 
ill dealing with the case of a “ sceptic not convinced of the 
happy, tendency of virtue in this world.' .He thinks that if 
the natural authoritativeness of conscience is recogniseds 
even such a sceptic cannot reasonably doubt that duty 
is to be preferred to worldly interest — independently of 
the sanctions of revealed . religion ; since the dictates of 
conscience are clear and certain, ■ while the, , . calcula- 
tions of seif-interest lead to merely probable conclusions ; 
and where two authorities con diet “tlie more certain 
obligation must entirely supersede and destroy the less 
certain,.” ' 

Butler’s ethical construction, then, is based upon what 
we may call a guarded optimism : it is reasonable, he holds, 
to assume that the two inner authorities under which we 
find ourselves placed by nature are harmonious, not con- 
flicting, until proof to the contrary is given ; and it is 
impossible that such proof should be given, owing to the 
inevitable uncertainty of egoistic calculation. It may be 
added that a further psychological reason for anticipating 
the ultimate coincidence of Virtue with the Happiness of 
the virtuous agent is found by him in the “ discernment of 
good and ill desert,” which by an “unquestionable natural 
association” accompanies our discernment of moral good 
and evil. 

Butler’s express statement of the duality of the regulative 
principles in human nature constitutes an important step in 
ethical speculation ; since it brings into clear view the most 
fundamental difference between the ethical thought of 
modern England and that of the old Greco-Roman world, 
— a difference all the more striking because Butler’s general 
formula of “living according to nature” is taken from 
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Stoicism^ and W human nature as an ordered 

polity of irnpulses is distinctly But in Platonism 

and Stoicism, and in Greek moral philosophy generally, but 
one regulative and governing faculty is recognised under 
the name of Reason — however the regulation of Reason 
may be understood ; in the modern ethical view, when it 
has worked itself clear, there are found to be two, — Univer- 
sal Reason and Egoistic Reason, or Conscience and Self- 
love. This dualism, as has been noticed, appears confusedly 
in Clarke’s account of “ reasonable conduct, and implicitly 
in Shaftesbury’s account of the obligation to Virtue ; but 
its clear recognition by Butler is perhaps most nearly anti- 
Wollaston cipated in Wollaston’s Religiofi of Nature Delmeafed (1722), 
^172^). ^ve find “ moral good ” and “ natural 

good” or ‘‘happiness” treated separately as two essentially 
distinct objects of rational pursuit and investigation ; the 
harmony between them being regarded as matter of religious 
faith, not moral knowledge. Wollaston’s theory of moral 
evil as consisting in the practical contradiction of a true 
proposition, closely resembles the most paradoxical part of 
Clarke’s doctrine, and was not likely to approve itself to 
the strong common sense of Butler ; but his statement of 
happiness or pleasure as a “justly desirable” end at which 
every rational being “ ought ” to aim corresponds exactly to 
Butler’s conception of self-love as a naturally governing 
impulse; while the “moral arithmetic” with which he 
compares pleasures and pains, and endeavours to make 
the notion of happiness quantitatively precise, is an antici- 
pation of Benthamism. 

If we ask for a justification of the dual authority of Con- 
science and Reasonable Self-love — beyond the mere fact 
of their natural claims to authority— we turn to an aspect 
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of Butler's thought which is but imperfectly developed or 
disclosed. As regards the reasonableness of self-love, 
indeed, he scarcely recognises the need of any explanation : 
he merely remarks that it ‘Mielongs to m as a reasonable 
creature, reflecting on his own interest or happines to 
make that happiness an ultimate end ; and that, therefore, 
“interest, one's own happiness, is a manifest ^obligation.” 
The reasonableness of conscience is a different matter : here 
he has before him the work of such moralists as Clarke, who 
had endeavoured elaborately to exhibit moral principles as 
rational intuitions or axioms, analogous to the intuitions or 
axioms of mathematics : and this line of reasoning Butler 
admits as valid, tliough he does not follow it. He agrees 
with Clarke that “there is a moral fitness and unfitness in 
actions, prior to all will, which determines the Divine Con- 
duct”; that “moral duties arise out of the nature of the 
case,” and “moral precepts are precepts of which we see 
the reason ” ; so that “ vice is contrary to the nature and 
reason of things” in a sense quite different from that in 
which it is “a violation and breaking in upon our own 
nature.” Still, he never makes any attempt to exhibit this 
abstract reasonableness in the moral rules to which he refers : 
his method is to ascertain by psychological reflection what 
dictates conscience lays down, not to reduce these dictates to 
self-evident intuitions or moral axioms. This method brings 
him ultimately to recognise a marked divergence between 
! the directions of the moral faculty and the conclusions 
3 to which a simple consideration of what is most con- 
\ ducive to general happiness might lead. I say “ ultimately,” 
j because it is interesting to note how, in the develop- 
I meat of Butler's ethical view, there gradually emerges 
ithat opposition between “intuitional” and “utilitarian” 
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iuuicuuy wmcn nas nuea so large a space m more recent 
lethical discussion. This opposition is quite latent in earlier 
\\ riters ; Clarke finds himself in perfect agreement with 
Cumberland ; and Shaftesbury conceives the moral sense 
m a normal state, as immediately aj^proving actions seen to 
be conducive to the good or happiness of the species. And 
in a passage before quoted from Butler’s ninth sermon 
(“Upon Forgiveness of Injuries”) the practical divergence 
betrveen Conscience and Benevolence is still ignored ; it is 
however, suggested, though in a tentative way, in a note to 
Sermon XII. (“Upon the Love of our Neighbour”); but it 
IS very explicitly and emphatically stated in the Dissertation 

on Virtue appended to the Analogy^ published in 1736 ten 

years after the sermons. He there affirms that “ benevolence 
and the want of it, singly considered, are in no sort the 
whole of virtue and vice ” ; for “we are constituted so as to 
condemn falsehood, unprovoked violence, injustice, and to 
approve of benevolence to some preferably to others, 
abstracted from all consideration wdiich conduct is likeliest 
to produce an over-balance of happiness or misery.” He 
even characterises the opposite opinion as a “ mistake, than 
which none can be conceived more terrible. For it is 
certain that some of the most shocking instances of in- 
justice, adultery, murder, perjury, and even of persecution, 
may, m many supposable cases, not have the appearance of 
being likely to produce an overbalance of misery in the 
present state; perhaps sometimes may have the contrarv 
appearance.” 

Butler is not certain that any author has designed to assert 
that complete coincidence between Virtue and Benevolence 
which he disputes in the passages above quoted; but he 
thinks that “some of great and distinguished merit have 
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expressed themselves in a manner which may occasion 
some danger to careless readers ” of falling into the terrible 
mistake that he signalises. • Probably we may assume 
Shaftesbury to be one of the authors here referred to; 
almost certainly we may assume another to be Hutcheson, Hutcheson 
who in his Inguhy Concerning the Original of our Ideas of ‘ 

4 • * 1 1 1 ^ r 

Virtue had definitely identified virtue with benevolence. 

Tlie identification is slightly qualified in Hutcheson’s pos- 
thumously published System of Moral Philosophy (1755); 
in which tlie general view of Shaftesbury is more fully 
developed, with several new psychological distinctions, in- 
cluding the separation of “ calm ” benevolence — as well as, 
after Butler, calm self-love — from the “turbulent ” passions, 
selfish or social. Piutcheson also follows Butler in laying 
stress on the “ regulating and controlling function ” of the 
moral sense; but he still regards “kind affections as the 
principal objects of moral approbation — the “calm” and 
“extensive” affections being preferred to the turbulent and 
narrow. The most excellent disposition, he holds, which 
“ naturally gains the highest approbation” is either the “ calm, 
stable, universal goodwill to all” by which a man is de- 
termined “'to desire the highest happiness of the greatest 
possible system of sensitive beings,” or the desire and love 
of moral excellence, which in man is inseparable from the 
universal goodwill that it chiefly approves. These two 
principles cannot conflict, and therefore there is no practical 
need of determining which is highest : Hutcheson is dis- 
posed to treat them as co-ordinate. Only in a secondary 
sense is approval due to certain “abilities and dispositions 

‘ Butler, ou the other band, defines the object of the moral ficiilty 
as “actions” — including intentions and tendencies to act — as distinct 
from mere passive feelings, so far as these are out of our power. 
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immediately connected with virtuous affections,” as candour, 
veracity, fortitude, sense of honour ; while in a lower grade 
still are placed sciences and arts along with even bodily 
skills and gifts ; indeed, the approbation we give to these 
is not strictly moral, but is referred to the “ sense of decency 
or dignity,” which (as well as the sense of honour) is to 
be distinguished from the moral sense. Calm self-love 
Hutcheson regards as not in itself an object either of moral 
approbation or disapprobation; the “actions which flow 
solely from self-love, and yet evidence no want of bene- 
volence, having no hurtful effects upon others, seem per- 
fectly indifferent in a moral sense ” : at the same time he 
enters into a careful analysis of the elements of happiness, ^ 
m order to show that a true regard for private interest 
always coincides wi& the moral sense and with benevolence, 
vhile thus maintaining Shaftesbury’s “harmony” between 
public and private good, Hutcheson is still more careful to 
establish the strict disinterestedness of benevolent affections. 
Shaftesbury had conclusively shown that these were not in 
t e vulgar sense selfish ; but the very stress which he lays 
on the pleasure inseparable from their exercise suggests a 
subtle egoistic theory which he does not expressly exclude, 
Since It maybe said that this “intrinsic reward” constitutes 
the real motive of the benevolent man. To this Hutcheson 
replies that no doubt the exquisite delight of the emotion 
01 love is a motive to sustain and develop it; but this 
p easure cannot be directly obtained, any more than other 
pleasures, by merely desiring it; it can only be sought bv 
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the indirect process of cultivating and indulging the dis- 
interested desire for others’ good, which is thus shown to be 
distinct from the desire for the pleasure of benevolence. 
He points to the fact that the imminence of death often 
intensifies instead of diminishing a man’s desire for the 
welfare of those he loves, as a crucial experiment proving 
the disinterestedness of love ; adding, as confirmatory 
evidence, that the sympathy and admiration commonly 
felt for self-sacrifice depends on the belief that it is some- 
thing different from refined self-seeking. 

It remains to consider how, from the doctrine that 
affection is the proper object of approbation, we are to 
deduce moral rules or “ natural laws ” prescribing or pro- 
hibiting outW'ard acts. It is obvious that all actions 
conducive to the general good will deserve our highest 
a])probation if done from disinterested benevolence; but 
how if they are not so done ? In answering this question, 
Hutcheson avails himself of a scholastic distinction be- 
tween ‘‘material” and “ formal ” goodness. “An action,” 
he says, “ is materially good wfoen in fact it tends to the 
interest of the system, so far as we can judge of its tendency, 
or to the good of some part consistent with that of the 
system, whatever were the affections of the agent An 
action is formally good when it flowed from good affection 
in a just proportion.” On the pivot of this distinction 
Hutcheson turns round from the point of view of Shaftes- 
bury to that of later utilitarianism. As regards “ material ” 
goodness of actions, he adopts explicitly and unreservedly 
the formula afterwards taken as fundamental by Bentharn : 
holding that “that action is best which procures the greatest 
happiness for the greatest numbers, and the worst which in 
a like manner occasions misery.” Accordingly his treatment 
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of external rights and duties, though decidedly inferior in 
methodical clearness and precision, does not differ fiinda- 
mentally from that of Paley or Bentham ; only he lays 
greater stress on the immediate conduciveness of actions to 
the happiness of individuals, and more often refers in a 
merely supplementary or restrictive way to their tendencies 
in respect of general happiness. It may be noticed, too, that 
he still accepts the “ social compact ” as the natural mode 
of constituting government, and regards the obligations of 
subjects to civil obedience as normally dependent on a tacit 
contract j though he is careful to state that consent is not 
absolutely necessary to the just establishment of beneficent 
government, nor the source of an irrevocable obligation to 
obey a pernicious one. 

An important step further in political utilitarianism was 
taken by Hume. Hunre concedes that “if we trace 
government to its first origin in the woods and deserts,” 
we must allow that “ nothing but their own consent could 
at first associate men together,” and “ subject multitudes 
to the command of one.” But the present duty of allegiance 
to go\ eminent cannot be based on this ancient agreement 
of savages; and history shows that almost all historical 
governments “have been founded originally either on 
usurpation or conquest or both,” and “ that in the few 
cases where consent may seem to have taken place it was 
commonly so irregular, so confined, or so much intermixed 
with either fraud or violence that it cannot have any great 
authoiity. No doubt old established governments are 
commonly supported on the willing consent of the governed ; 
but the latter “imagine not that their consent gives a title,” 
or that they are free to withhold it : “ it never was pleaded 
as an excuse for a rebel that the first act he performed, 
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duciveness to happiness as the criterion of “ material good- 
ness,'’^ had adhered to Shaftesbury’s view that dispositions, 
not results of action, were the proper object of moral 
approval; at the same time, while giving to benevolence 
the first place in his account of personal merit, he had 
shrunk from the paradox of treating it as the sole virtue, 
and had added a rather undefined and unexplained train 
of qualities, — veracity, fortitude, activity, industry, sagacity, 
— immediately approved in various degrees by the moral 
sense” or the “sense of dignity.” This naturally suggested 
to a mind like Hume's, anxious to apply the experimental 
method to psychology, the problem of reducing to some 
common principle the approbations given to these different 
elements of personal merit. could 

furnis h such a princi ple — as Cudworth, Clarke, and others 
had maintained — H um e emphatically de nied . A “very 
accurate reason or judgment” is doubtless often requisite 
to instruct us adequately in the pernicious or useful tendency 
of qualities or actions: te.„icaspn “is nqL^d^^ 
to produce any m oral blame or approbation.” The essence 
of a crime, he contends, never consists in any relation 
discovered by reason i—e.g. when we condemn ingratitude, 
it is not the mere “contrariety” between good and evil that 
is the ground of our disapproval; otherwise we should 

regards this sympathy as a necessary supplement to self-interest in a 
large and numerous society. In the Inquiry, the original derivation 
of Justice from Self-interest is kept in the background; but a careful 
reader will perceive that Hume had not discarded it. He had doubtless 
come to attach more importance to the operation of sympathy : but he 
still regards the sphere of justice as limited by its indirect relation to 
self-interest,— he expressly says that we should not, properly 
speaking, lie under any restraint of justice with regard to rational beings 
who were so much weaker than ourselves that we had no reason to fear 
their resentment. 
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equally disapprove of returning good for evil; When, after 
ascertaining by reason the circumstances and consequences 
of any act, the mind passes to a moral decision on it, it does 
not proceed to discover any new fact or relation : what 
happens is that from the contemplation of the circumstances 
and relations already known, the mind feels a sentiment of 
esteem or contempt, approbation or blame just as natural 
beauty, though it depends on the proportion, relation, and 
position oi parts, not in any of the parts or members'’ 
of the beautiful object, but ‘‘ results from the whole ’’ when 
presented to an intelligent mind, gifted with the requisite 
refined sensibility. 

What kind of feeling, then, is the real root of moral 
approbation ? Philosophers have endeavoured to find this 
root entirely in self-love. But this view, Hume holds, is 
easy to disprove by “crucial experiments” on the play of 
our moral sentiments : thus “we frequently bestow praise on 
virtuous actions, performed in very distant ages and remote 
countries,” and “ a brave deed performed by an adversaiy 
commands our approbation,” though “its consequences may 
be acknowdedged prejudicial to our particular interest.” 
In short, a fellow-feeling with the happiness and misery of 
others must be admitted as a “ principle in human nature, 
beyond ^vhich we cannot hope to find any principle more 
genera,!”; and this sympathy furnishes a complete explanation 
of the approbation given to the different qualities that make 
up our common notion of personal merit. Hume endeavours 
to establish this inductively by a survey of the qualities, 
commonly praised as virtues, which he finds to be always 
either useful or immediately agreeable, either to the virtuous 
agent himself or to others. He maintains that “reflections 
on public interest and utility ” are “ the soie source of the 
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moral approbation paid to fidelity, justice, veracity, integrity/' 
and other important virtues, as well as the sole foundation 
of the duty of allegiance : taking pains to show, in the lead- 
ing case of Justice, that the obligation of its rules depends 
entirely on the actual balance of impulses in human nature 
and “ the particular state and condition in which men are 
placed.” For “reverse in any considerable circumstance 
the condition of men : produce extreme abundance or 
extreme necessity; implant in the human breast perfect 
moderation and humanity, or perfect rapaciousness and 
malice, by rendering justice totally useless, you thereby totally 
destroy its essence, and suspend its obligation upon man- 
kind.” Similarly, “ if we examine the particular Ws by which 
justice is directed and property determined,” we shall find 
that public utility is their only basis and justification. “ Who 
sees not, for instance, that whatever is produced or improved 
by a man’s art or industry ought for ever to be secured to 
him, in order to give encouragement to such useful habits 
and accomplishments? That the property ought also to 
descend to children and relations, for the same usefid 
purpose? That it may be alienated by consent, in order 
to beget that commerce and intercourse that is so befiefidal 
to human society? and that all contracts and promises 
ought carefully to be fulfilled, in order to secure mutual 
trust and confidence, by wdiich the general interest of 
mankind is so much promoted ? ” Nay, if this considera- 
tion be left out of account, “ nothing can appear more 
whimsical, unnatural, and even superstitious than all or 
most of the laws of justice or of property.” In fact, the 
particular rules are really sometimes arbitrary ; for sometimes 
when the interests of society require some rule, they do not 
determine what particular rule should be laid down : “ in 
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that cascj the slightest analogies are laid hold ofj in order 
to prevent that indiherence and ambiguity which would be 
the source of perpetual dissension. ”, Similar] — and in ■ no 
other wayj — we can justify the variations that we- finch in 
cival law^s , ^^Svhich extend, restrain, modify, and alter the 
rules of natural justice, according ' to the particular con- 
venience of eacfi community.” Hume admits that a doubt 
may arise concerning his theory froni' the undeniable fact 
that blame injustice wdien %ve'are not conscious of -.any 
Immediate rcilection on the pernicious consequences of it”,: 
but considers tha.t this may be explained as an effect of 
“education and acquired habits.” He also remarks that in 
some cases “l3y associations of ideas” tlie general rules by 
which we [iraise and blame are “extended beyond the 
principle’' of utility, whence they first arise.^ 

But though utilit}'. in Hume’s view', is the sole foundation 
of several important virtues, and the source of a considerable 
part of the merit ascribed to others, it is not the sole basis 
of moral sentiments." There are other mental qualities, 
such as cheerfulness, courtesy, modesty, which “ without 
any utility or tendency to further good,” charm the beholder 
and excite his approbation, through his sympathy witli the 
immediate pleasure they give, either to the person possessed 
of them or to others. Even so eminently “useful” a quality 

’ It is, however, notcwortliy that Hume gives much less scope to 
this explanation by associations of ideas ’’ in his later treatise than in 
his earlier one. 

" Writers vrho represent I Fume as “making utility the standare] of right 
and wrong’* appear not to have observed that Hume never eni{)k)ys the 
term “utility” iri the wider sense of “ condiicivcness ter happiness,” 
wbicli has commonly been attached to it in ethical discussion since 
Ikaiey and .Henthnm. 1 l‘e always employs it in the narrower sense of 
“tendency to tilierior goo<i ” ; distinguishing the “useful” from the 
“immediately agreeable,” as it is still distinguished in ordinary discourse. 
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as Benevolence is partly approved from its immediate 
agreeableness ; as is shown by the kind way of blame '' 
in which we say that a person is “ too good '' when he 
‘‘carries his attention for others beyond the proper bounds.” 
As the benevolence is in this case the reverse of useful, we 
cannot forbear to censure : but its “ engaging tenderness so 
seizes the heart ” that we censure in a manner which “ at 
bottom implies more esteem than many panegyrics. ^ Again, 
the usefulness that is a source of approbation need not 
necessarily be public utility; indeed the most subtle and 
original part of Hume’s argument for his general theory is 
that which deals with qualities praised as immediately useful 
to their possessor. The most cynical man of the world, he 
says, with whatever “ sullen incredulity ” he may repudiate 
virtue as a hollow pretence, cannot really refuse his approba- 
tion to “ discretion, caution, enterprise, industry, frugality, 
economy, good sense, prudence, discernment ” ; nor again, 
to “temperance, sobriety, patience, jDerseverance, consider- 
ateness, secrecy, order, insinuation, address, presence of 
mind, quickness of conception, facility of expression.” It 
is evident that the merit of these qualities in our eyes is 
chiefly due to our perception of their tendency to serve 
the interests of the person possessed of them, so that the 
cynic in praising them is really exhibiting the unselfish 
sympathy of which he doubts the existence. 

1 It is noteworthy that the sympathy manifested in this ‘‘kind blame” 
is conceived by Hume to be sympathy with the benevolent feeling of 
the agent rather than with the immediate pleasure given to tlie object 
of the benevolence. A more penetrating analysis of this phenomenon 
might have led him to the view, afterwards taken by Adam Smith, that 
in such cases the spectator’s sympathy with the benevolent agent is 
rather sympathy with his active impulse than with the pleasure his 
benevolent emotion affords him. 



.So far the, moral faculty, has been - considered as con- 
tem,plative rather than active ; and this, indeed, is the- point 
of view from which Hiiiiie mainly' regards if He does- not 
attempt, like Hutcheson, to develop a scheme of external 
duties; nor to determine the rank in moral worth, of the 
different qualities that moral sentiment app.ro ves. We may 
observe, too, that on the question of the disinterested- 
ness, strictly speaking, of vi.rtuous conduct Hume’s, view 
does not seem quite clear. It is noteworthy that in his 
earlier treatise he denies the ve.ry existence in ordinary 
human beings of the “calm, stable, universal goodwill” which 
Hutcheson treats as the normally supreme motive. “In 
general, it may be affirmed that Ihcie is no such jias'^ion 
in human minds as the love of mankind, nieiely as such, 
independent of personal qualities, oi seivices oi of lelatiqn 
to oneself ; ■*' public benevolence, therefore, or a regard for 
the interests of ma.ii.kind, cannot be the original motive to 
Justice.” Nor does he expressly retract this view in his 
later treatise ; but he speaks of moral approbation as derived 
from ^‘humanity and benevolence,” and expressly recognises, 
after Butler, that there is a strictly disinterested element in 
our benevolent impulses (as also in hunger, thirst, love of 
fame, and other passions). On the other hand, he does not 
seem to think that moral sentiment or “taste” can '“be- 
.come a motive to action,” except as it “gives pleasure or 
pain, and thereby constitutes happiness or misery.” It is 
difficult to -make these views quite consistent ; but at any 
rate Hume emphatically maintains- — asnve: should-expect— 
that is no motive to action,” except so far as it 

“directs tlic impulse received from appetite or inclination ; ” 
and he does not definitely .recognise— in' his later treatise at 

//S'tmau A^a/ure, Part n,'§ ■ 
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least — any “ obligation to virtue, except that of the agent’s 
interest or happiness. He attempts, however, to show, in a 
summary way, that all the duties which his theory of morals 
recommends are also “ the true interest of the individual,” 
— taking into account the importance to his happiness of 
“ peaceful reflection on one’s own conduct.” 

But even if we consider the moral consciousness merely 
as a particular kind of pleasurable emotion, there is an 
obvious question suggested by Hume’s theory, to which he 
gives no adequate answer. If the essence of “ moral taste ” 
is sympathy with the pleasure of other.s, why is not this 
specific feeling excited by other things besides virtue that 
tend to cause such pleasure ? On this point Hume contents 
himself with the unsatisfactory remark that “there are a 
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Adam Smkh, in his Tkeofj of Mora! ScfiHmmts (1759). 
Adam Sodlh, like Hmne, regards sympathy as the ultimate 
element into which moral sentiments may be anajysed, 
and holds that there is no ground for assuming a peculiar ■ 
moral sense”: nor does he dispute the actuality or iin- . 

1 »oi1a,nce of that syrnpathetic pleasure in the happy effects 
of yiitiie, on which: Hume laid stress. He even believes that ' 
after the strictest examination, it will be found” to be' ' 
^^universally the cas.H* that qualities of the mind are 
ajproved as \ n'liaais, hut such as are useful or agreeable, 
either to tlic person Ipimseif^ or to others.” But while 
recopiising that '‘Nature has so happily adjusted our 
sentiments oi a]}probalion to the conveniency holli of the 
individual and of society,” he still holds that these senti- 
ments do not arise "originally and essentially” from any 
perception of utility: though no doubt such perception 
enhances and enlivens *’ them,- — and, in the importan teases 
of " prudence, justice, and benevolence,” our sense of tlie 
agreeable effects of virtue constitutes " ahvays a considerable, 
frequently the greater part of our approbation,” Still "it 
seems impossible that we snould have no other reason for 
piaising a man than that ior which we commend a chest of 
drawers ” ; and it will be found on examination that " the 
usefulness of any disposition of mind is seldom the first 
giound of approbation, and that the sentiment of approba- 
tion alw'ays involves in it a sense of propriety quite distinct 

from the perception of mility.” V 

Ibis sense of propriety, then, is the most essential and 
universal element of oup moral judgments. Primarily, 
such judgments are passed on the character and conduct 
of others ; and in this case the sense of propriety, in its 
simplest form, arises from direct sympatliy or "fellow- 
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feeling ’’ with the passions of others, which a spectator feels 
from imagining himself in their situation.^ The conscious- 
ness of an accord of feeling with another human being is 
always pleasurable, even when the feeling that excites 
sympathy — and consequently the sympathetic feeling itself, 
so far as it reproduces this — is painful : and the sense of 
such accord is the essence of what we call approbation ” 
of the feeling and of the expressions and actions in which 
it takes eifect. “To approve of the passions of others as 
suitable to their objects is the same thing as to sympathise 
with them, ... the man whose sympathy keeps time to 
my grief cannot but admit the reasonableness of my sorrow.’’ 
Similarly, a spectator disapproves of a passion as excessive, 
when it is exhibited in a degree to which his sympathy 
cannot reach ; and as defective — though this is less common 
— when it appears to fall short of what w’ould accord with 
the spectator’s sympathetic imagination. To the obvious 
objection that we often approve without sympathising, it is 
replied that in such cases we are conscious that we should 
sympathise if we were in a normal condition and gave due 
attention to the matter ; just as we may approve of a jest 
and of the laughter of the company, even when we do not 
ourselves laugh, being in a grave humour ; because we are 
sensible that on most occasions we should join in such 
laughter. It is to be noted that the “point of propriety” is 
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To obtain actually the accord of feeling that we desire, 
some effort is often required both on the part of the spectator 
to enter into the sentiments of the person principally con- 
cerned, and also on the part of the person principally con- 
cerned to bring down his emotions” — or at least their out- 
ward expression — to what the spectator can go along witlu” 
To persons who exhibit the latter effort in a degree which 
surprises as well as pleases, we attribute the awful and 
respectable virtues of self-denial and self-government while 
the amiable virtue of humanity ” consists in that degree of 
sympathy which surprises by its exquisite and unexpected' 
delicacy and tenderness.” In the case, hovrever, of this 
amiable virtue, the spectator sympathises, not merely with 
the emotion of the humane person, but with (i) the pleasure 
that humanity gives to its object, and (2) the gratitude that 
it excites. 

It is to this last operation of sympathy that our sense of 
Merit ill virtuous actions is due. We attribute merit to an 
act or an agent, when it or he appears to be the proper 
and approved object of gratitude” ; that is, when we as “in- 
different bystanders ” sympathise with the gratitude which 
the act excites— or -would normally excite— in the persons 
benefited by it.. But we do not heartily sympathise with 
gratitude, unless we also sympathise with the motives of the 
■action that excites it : hence the sense of merit' seems to 
be a compounded sentiment, made up of two distinct 
emotions,” ,(i) a direct sympathy with the sentiments of the 
agent, and (2) an indirect sympathy with the gratitude of 
those who receive the benefit of his actions,— the latter being 
the predominant element. Similarly the .'sense, of demerit 
is made up of a direct antipathy to the feelings of the mis-, 
doer and an indirect sympathy with the resentment of the 
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sufferer. This sympathetic indignation, impellino- 
approve and demand the punishment of an injury 'dc 
another, is the primary constituent of what we call the 
o justice : reflections on the importance of spch pi 
ment for the preservation of social order are o 
secondary and supplementary source of this sentiment. 

So far we have been considering the origin and found 
o our judgments concerning the sentiments and coi 
of others. When, however, such judgments are passe 
our own conduct, a further complication of the fundam 
element is required to explain them. In the proce' 
conscience I “divide myself, as it were, into two perse 
and endeavour to enter into the feelings of an imam 
spectator looking at my conduct. Real spectat^ 
able to praise and blame wrongly, from incomplete ki 
ge of our actions and motives; but esteem and adn 
Uon mistakenly bestowed afford a very incomplete 
Buperfiaal satisfaction; and when they are mistakenly v 
, gam real comfort by appealing to a “suddc 
we -informed and impartial spectator.” Thus a desL 

de S developed, distinct from 

desire of praise; and similarly a dread of blameworthir 

ever that our sensitiveness to mistaken blame is ordina 
greater than our capacity of deriving satisfaction from n 

would destroy mistaken praise, while we have no simi 
means of getting rid of mistaken blame: accordingly in tl 
latter case the ideal spectator, the “man within the Cs 
seems sometimes to be “astonished and confounded by ^ 
violence and clamour of the man without.” oLthe oth 
and. It ought to be recognised that “tK» „ 
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oreast requires often to ])e awakened and put in mind of 
his duty by the presence of the real spectator”; and when 
the real spectator at hand is indulgent and partial, while 
impartial ones are at a- distance, the propriety of moral 
sentiments is apt to be corrupted. Hence the lov? state of 
international morality', and of the morality of party-warfare, 

IS .compared, with, ordinary pri^^ate morality. 

Again, the report of the within the breast” is liable 
lO be perverted from trutli by the internal influence of 
j):ission and scll-regarci, as well as by the oj‘)lnions of the 
''man witliout.”' Jiut against such self-deceit a valuable 
Ecniedy has been provided by Nature in tlie "general rules 
of morality ’ : which are not to be regarded as original 
intuitions, but as "ultimately founded upon experience of 
what, in particular instances, our moral faculties, our natural 
sense ot merit and propriety, approve or disapprove of.” 
Regard for these general rules is what is properly called a 
?ense of duty ; and without this regard " there is no man 
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“justly to be regarded as the laws of the Deity,” and that 
the voice of “ the man within the breast, the supposed im- 
partial spectator,” if we ‘listen to it with “diligent and 
reverential attention,” will “never deceive us”: but it can 
hardly be said that his theory affords any cogent arguments 
for these conclusions.^ 

lent'iS i^soxies of Hume and Adam Smith taken together 

compound- anticipate, to an important extent, the explanations of th“ 
sentiments which have been more recently 
current in the utilitarian school. But both of them err in 
underrating the complexity of the moral sentiments, and in 
not recognising that, however these sentiments may have 
originated, they are now, as introspectively examined, 
different from mere sympathy with the feelings and impulsed 
of others; they are compounds that cannot be directly 
analysed into the simple element of sympathy, however 
complicated and combined. In these respects both Hume’s 
and Adam Smith’s methods of explanation compare un- 
Hartiey favourably with that of Hartley, whose OhMions, on Man 
1757)- D 749 ) come in time before Hume’s Inquiry. Hartley’s 

importance lies mainly in his original and comprehensive 

. of of asspd^^ to the 

explanatipn of all our more complex_and refined emorions ; 
he shows elaborately how, by the repeated and combined 
effects of such association, the pleasures and pains of “(i) 
imagination, (2) ambition, (3) self-interest, (4) sympathy, (5) 
theopathy, and (6) the moral sense” are developed out of 
the elementary pleasures and pains of sensation. He was 


A , — ~ 10 reconcile tliese statements with vi 

Adam Smith elsewhere says of the variations of moral sentiments fi 
age to age and from country to country, and of the destructive influe 
exercised on “good morals” by particular usages 
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not indeed the first among English writers to draw attention 
to the importance of association in modifying mental 
phenomena ; some of its more striking effects were noticed 
by Lockes and its operation was made a cardinal point in 
the metaphysical doctrine of Hume who also referred to 
the principle slightly in his account of justice and other 
“ artificial virtues. And some years earlier. Gay/ admitting 
Hutcheson’s proof of the present disinterestedness of moral 
and benevolent impulses, had maintained that these (like 
the desires of knowledge or fame, the delight of reading, 
hunting, and planting, etc.) were derived from self-love by 
“ the power of association.” But a thorough and systematic 
application of tlie principle to ethical psychology is fust 
found in Hartley’s w^ork ; he also w'as the first definitely to 
conceive association as producing, instead of mere cohesion 
of mental phenomena, a quasi-chemical combination of 
them into a compound apparently different from its ele^ 
ments. His theory is primarily physiological, and assumes 
the complete correspondence of mind and body ; he explains 
how ** compound vibratiiincles ” in the “medullary sub- 
stance ” are formed from the original vibrations that arise 
in the organ of sense ; and how’’, correspondingly, the 
repetition of sensations, contemporaneously or in immediate 
succession, tends to produce cohering groups of the 
“miniatures” or traces of the original feelings, which thus 
coalesce into emotions and ideas really complex but 
apparently simple. Each of the six classes of pleasures 
and pains before mentioned Is both later and more complex 
than those whicli precede it in the list, being due to the 
combined operation of the preceding classes ; accordingly 

In an essay prefixed to Law’s translation of King’s Origin of Evil 
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the pleasures of the moral sense, being the latest, are of all 
the most complex. In the first stage of their growth they 
consist mainly of the pleasing and displeasing associations 
of the language which children hear applied to virtues and 
vices respectively ; with these are gradually blended traces 
of the (non-m'oral) satisfactions derived by a man from his 
own virtues and those of others. Sociality and benevolence, 
when they have been developed, add their quota; and a 
further contribution is furnished by the resthetic gratification 
derived from ‘Hhe great suitableness of all the virtues to 
each other and to the beaut}-*, order, and perfection of the 
world.'' Again, from the hopes continually felt of rewards 
hereafter for the performance of duty, ideal pleasure tends 
to connect itself with the notion of duty without any express 
recollection of these hopes ; and finally, religious emotion 
adds another element to the “ general mixed pleasing idea 
and consciousness ” which arise in us when we reflect on 
our own virtuous affections or actions. A similar blending 
of pains causes the sense of guilt and anxiety that arises 
when w^e reflect on our vices. 

Hartley’s sensationalism, however, is very far from lead- 
ing him to exalt the corporeal pleasures; indeed, the fact 
that they are, in his view, the foundation of all the rest is 
considered by him as an argument for their inferiority ; since 
“that which is prior in .the order of nature is alwa ys less 
^p4,P™cipaLth_a^^^^^ posterior.” Similarly 

the inferiority of the pleasures of imagination, excited by 
the beauties of nature and art, and by the sciences, is argued 
from the fact that they are “ in general the first of our in- 
tellectual pleasures ” and manifestly intended to generate 
and augment the higher orders.” On the whole, he 
concludes that no one aiming at his own greatest happi- 
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ness ought to make the sensible pleasures^ or those of 
imagination or anibitioiij a paramount object; a fuller 
measure of those inferior pleasures will be attained if the 
pursuit of them is subordinated to the precepts of sympathy^ 
piety, and the moral sense. vSo far the argument in favour 
of religion and morality seems to rest frankly on an egoistic 
basis. But Hartley further maintains that to make cmen 
rational self-interest a primary object of pursuit, would 
tend to damp and extinguish the higher pleasures of the 
love of God and our neighbour : its proper function in 
human development is to put us on “begetting in ourse]\-es 
tire dispositions of r)Cne\'olence, Piety, and the Moral Sense.” 
Accordingly our ideal aim — though probalily unattainable 
ill this life—should be to carry this sulrordination of self- 
interest further and further till we arrive at “perfect self- 
annihilation and the pure love of God ” ; so that reasonable 
self-love may receive its fullest satisfaction by its own ex- 
tinction. For the pleasures of sympathy, theopathy, and 
the moral sense, unlike the inferior kinds, may be pursued 
without danger of excess and without mutual conflict Piety 
and Rational Benevolence mutually support each other : “it 
must be the will of an infinitely benevolent being that we 
should cultivate universal unlimited benevolence ” ; on the 
other hand benevolence can never be free from partiality 
and selfishness till we take our station in the Divine Nature 
and view everything from thence”; again, the pleasures of 
sympathy are approved of and enforced entirely ” by the 
moral sense, of which they are one principal source. 

So far Hartle}'’s practical doctrine appears to be broadly 
coincident with that of ShafteKsbiiry or Hutcheson ; and he 
expressly says that “benevolence being a primary pursuit,” 
it follows that we are to “direct every action so as to pro- 
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duce the greatest happiness and the least misery in our 
power”; this is the “rule of social behaviour which universal 
unlimited benevolence inculcates.” But notwithstanding 
his unhesitating acceptance of this rule. Hartley is far from 
anticipating the method of later utilitarianism. Owing to 
the difficulties and perplexities that attend the calculation 
of the consequences of our actions, we must, he thinks, 
largely substitute for this general rule several others less 
general : such as (besides obedience to Scripture) regard to 
our own moral sense and that of others, and to our “natural 
motions of goodwill and compassion”; preference of persons 
in near relations to strangers, and of benevolent and religious 
persons to the rest of mankind ; regard for veracity ; and 
obedience to the civil magistrate. These subordinate rules 
are chiefly to direct us in deliberate acts ; while on sudden 
emergencies, which exclude deliberation, the moral senti- 
ments should be our guides. But what method of decision 
is to be applied when any two or more of these maxims 
conflict, as they are prwia fade likely to do. Hartley does 
not make clear ; he only suggests vaguely that they are to 
“moderate and restrain,” to “influence and interpret” one 
another : nor does his derivation of the moral sense appear 
to afford adequate grounds for that confidence in its utter- 
ances which he seems to feel. 

On the whole we must say that, though Hartley is obvi- 
ously in earnest in his attempt to determine the rule of life, 
the systematic vigour which still gives an interest to his 
psychology, in spite of its defects of style and treatment, 
is not applied by him to the question of the criterion or 
standard of right conduct ; on this point his exposition is 
blurred by a vague and shallow optimism that prevents 
him from facing the difficulties of the problem. A some- 
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what sirailiar inferiority has been noted in Adam Smith’s 
M’ork, when he passes from psychological analysis to ethical 
construction. It would seem that the intellectual energy of 
this period of English ethical thought had a general tendency 
■ to take a psychological rather than a strictly ethical -turn. 
In limne’s case, indeed, the absorption of ethics into 
psychology is sometimes so complete ' as- to lead him to a 
confusing use of language ; thus in one or two passages - he 
insists with apparent emphasis on the '-‘'reality of moral 
distinctions”; but a closer examination shows that he 
means no mdre by this than the real existence of the likes 
and dislikes that human beings feel for each other’s qualities. 
The fact is, that amid the observations and analyses of feel- 
ings which became prominent in the line of ethical thought 
initiated by Shaftesbury, the fundamental questions "What 
is right?” and "Why?” tended to drop somewhat into the 
background — not without manifest danger to morality. For 
the binding force of moral rules becomes evanescent if we 
admit— as even Hutcheson seems not unwilling to do — that 
the "sense” of them may naturally vary from man to man 
as the palate does; and it is only another way of putting 
Hume’s doctrine, that reason Is not concerned with the ends 
of action, to say that the mere existence of a moral senti- 
ment is in itself no reason for obeying it. A reaction, in 
one form or another, against the tendency to dissolve ethics 
into psychology was inevitable ; and it was obvious that this 
reaction might take place in either of the two lines of thought, 
which, having been peacefully allied in Clark and ' Cumber- 
land, had become distinctly opposed to each other in Butler 
j and. Hutcheson. It might either fall. back on the moral 
I principles commonly- accepted, and, affirming .their object- 
1 ive validity, endeavour to exhibit them as a coherent and 
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Intuition- 

ism. 

Price 
{1723- 
1791). 


jcoaiplete set of ultimate ethical truths; or it might take 
I the utility or conduciveness to pleasure, to which Hume 
lhad referred for the origin of moral sentiments, as an ulti- 
I mate standard by which these sentiments might be judged 
land corrected. The former is the line adopted with 
substantial agreement by Price, Reid, Stewart, and other 
members of the Intuitional school, still represented among 
us by able writers; the latter method, with considerably 
more divergence of view and treatment, was employed 
independently and almost simultaneously by Paley and 
Bentham in both ethics and politics, and is at the present 
time current under the name of Utilitarianism. 

Price’s Review of the Chief Qjmtions and Difficulties of 
Morals was published in 1757, two years before Adam 
Smith's treatise. In regarding moral ideas as derived from 
the “ intuition of truth or immediate discernment of the 
nature of things Idj the unders^^^^^ Price revives the 

general view of Cudworth and Clarke; but with several 
specific differences which it is important to notice, as they 
find their explanation in the intervening development of 
ethical thought, which we have been employed in consider- 
ing. Firstly, his conception of “right” and ‘‘wrong” as 
“ single ideas ” incapable of definition or .mialjsis — the 
notions “right,” “fit,” “ought,” “duty,” “ obligation,” being 
coincident or identical — at least avoids the confusions into 
which Clarke and Wollaston had been led by pressing the 
analogy between ethical and mathematical or physical truth. 
Secondly, the emotional element of the moral consciousness, 
on which attention had been concentrated by Shaftesbury 
and his followers, is henceforth distinctly recognised .as 
accqm£^jing^ the intel\e^^ though it is care- 

fully subordinated to it. While right and wrong, in Price’s 
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viewj are “real objc 
“ beauty and deformity 
feelings which are 
ceptioiis of right and 
due to, an . “ iiiT 
ceptibility.' , Tin 
operate 

rational element 
follows Butler 


ions, moral 
representing 

partly the necessary ■ effects of the per- 
wrong in rational beings as such, partly 
:ed sense or varying emotional sus- 
oth reason and sense or instinct co- 
in the impulse to. virtuous conduct, though the 
is primary and paramount Price further 
in expressly distinguishing the 
merit and demerit in agents, ■ as another 
perception of right and 
cognition, however, i: 


perception of 
accompaniment of 
wrong in their actions the fonrier 
only a peculiar species of the latter, 
since, to perceive merit in any one is to perceive that it is 
right to reward him. He is careful, --as Reid also is, — to state 
that the merit of the agent depends entirely on the intention 
or “ formal rightness ” of his act ; a man is not blameworthy 
for unintended evil, though he may of course be blamed for 
any wilful neglect which has caused him to be ignorant of 
his real duty. When we turn to the subject matter of 
virtue, we find that Price, in comparison with More or Clarke, 
is decidedly laxer in accepting and stating his ethical first 
principles; chiefly on account of the new opposition to the 
view of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, by which his contro- 
versial position is complicated. What .Price is specially 

concerned to show is the existence of ultimate moral 
principles hs/des the principle of universal benevolence. 
Not that he repudiates the obligation either of this latter, 
principle or of the principle of rational seli-love : on the 
contrary he takes jiaiiis to exhibit the self-evidence of 
both the one and the oilier. “'Fhere Is not anything^’ 
he says, “ of wliich we have more undeniably an intuitive 
perception, than that it is ‘right to pursue and promote 
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happiness,’ whether for ourselves or for others.” But he 
agrees with Butler that gratitude, veracity, fulfilment of 
promises, and justice are obligatory independently of their 
conduciveness to happiness : and — grappling with the task, 
which Butler’s caution had avoided, of working out our com- 
rhon moral consciousness of these duties into a body of express 
truth intuitively apprehended— he is led by the difficulty of 
the task to appeal to Common Sense rather than Reason as 
the judge of moral evidence. Thus in maintaining the 
obligation of veracity he does not exactly seek to show the 
self-evidence of the abstract proposition “ that truth ought 
to be spoken ” ; he rather argues, by an inductive reference 
to common moral opinion, that “we cannot avoid pronounc- 
ing that there is an intrinsic rectitude in sincerity. ” Similarly 
in expounding justice,— “that part of virtue which regards 
property,”— he seems prepared to accept e?t bloc as ultimate 
jural truths the traditional principles of Roman jurisprudence, 
which refer the right of property to “first possession, labour, 
succession, and donation.” He thus partially and half- 
unconsciously anticipates, in the department of ethics, the 
general change in philosophic method which we associate 
with the name of Reid— the founder of the Philosophy of 
Common Sense. Finally, Price, writing after the 
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act can be morally good in wliich regard for what is right 
has not srme innuence.’’ This is partly due to the fact that 
Reid^s moral lisychology is, more distinctly than Price’s, 
developed on the lines laid down by Butler. With Biitier 
he recognises as fundamental the distinction between (i) 
rational and governing principles of action, and (2) non- 
ralional impulses wliicli need regulation; at the same time 
holding that tlie latter, so far as they are natural, have a 
legitimate sphere of operation, lend to llie good of ihc 
indi\idual and of society, and are indeed indis])cnKable 
supplements to the rationaJ principles in such beings as 
men. Among these non -rational s tarings of action he 
distinguishes between (i ) mechanical instincts and habits, 
that operate without will, intention, or thought. ’’ and those 
(2) animal^ principles ” which '‘operate upon the will and 
intention but do not suppose any exercise of judgment or 
reason” in the determination of the ends towards which 
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both sudden and deliberate resentment within their proper 
sphere, ^ as of all other original and natural impulses. 
“Acquired desires,” on the other hand, are generally “not 
only useless, but hurtful and even disgraceful.” Reid 
• follows Butler again in his acceptance of that duality of 
j' governing principles which we have noticed as a cardinal 
I point in the latter’s doctrine. He considers “regard for 
:o?ie’s_gqo_d on the whole” (Butler’s self-love) and “sense of 
, duty ’’ (Butler’s conscience) as two essentially distinct and 
co-ordinate rational principles, though naturally often coni- 
. prehended under the one term, Reason. The rationality of 
the former principle he takes pains to explain and establish • 
in opposition to Hume’s doctrine that it is no part of the 
function of reason to determine the ends which we ought to 
pursue, or the preference due to one end over another." He 
urges that the notion of “good ^ on the whole ” is one which 
only a reasoning being can form, involving as it does abstrac- 
tion from the objects of all particular desires, and comparison 
of past and future with present feelings; and maintains that 
it is a contradiction to suppose a rational being to have the 
notion of its Good on the Whole without a desire for it, 
and that such a desire must naturally regulate all particular 
appetites and passions. It cannot reasonably be subordinated 
even to the moral faculty; in fact, a man who believes that 
virtue IS contrary to his happiness on the whole— which 

cannot really be the case in a morally governed world 

IS reduced to the “miserable dilemma whether it is better to 

iUAlt-f whereas Price and Stewart (after Butler) 

ceiv es this good more vaguely as including perfection and happiness • 
thotigh he sometimes uses “good” and happiness as convertib^^^ 

in view in ail that .•snvci of 
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be a fool or a knave.” As regards the moral faculty itself, 
Reid’s statement coincides in the main with Price’s ; it is 
both intellectual and active, not merely perceiving the 
rightness ” or “moral obligation” of actions (which' Reid 
conceives as a simple unanalysable relation between act and 
agent), but also impelling tlie will to the performance of 
what is seen to be right. Both thinkers hold that this per- 
ception oi right and wrong In actions is accompanied' by a 
IKa'ception ol merit and demerit in agents, and also by a 
specific emotion ; but whereas Price conceives this emotion 
chiefly as pleasure or pain, analogous to that produced in 
the mind by physical beauty or deformity, Reid regards it 
chiefl,y as benevolent afiection, esteem, and sympathy (or 
their opposites), for the virtuous (or vicious) agent This 



“pleasurable good-will,” when the moral judgment relates to 
a man’s own actions, becomes “the testimony of a good con- 
science—the purest and most valuable of all human enjoy- 
ments.” Reid is careful to observe that the moral faculty 
is not “innate” except in germ; it stands in need of 
“education, training, exercise (for which society is in- 
dispensable), and habit,” to enable it to attain moral 
truth. He does not with Price object to its being called 
the “moral sense,” provided we understand by this a source 
not merely of feelings or notions, but of “ultimate truths.” 
Here he omits to notice the important question whether the 
premises of moral reasoning are universal or individual 
judgments ; as to which the use of the term “ sense ” seems 
rather to suggest the second alternative. Indeed, he seems,, 
himself to be undecided on this question; since, though he 
generally represents ethical method as. deductive, he also^ 
speaks of the “ original judgment that this action is right 
and that wrong.” 
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The truth is that the construction of a scientific method 
of ethics is a matter of little practical moment to Reid ; since 
he holds that, “in order to know what is right and what is 
wrong in human conduct, we need only listen to the dictates 
of conscience when the mind is calm and unruffled." ^ 
Accordingly, though he offers a list of first principles, by 
deduction from which men’s common moral opinions may be 
confirmed, he does not present it with any claim to complete- 
ness. Besides maxims relating to virtue in general,~such 
as (i) that there is a right and wrong in conduct, but (2) only 
in voluntary conduct, and that we ought (3) to take pains to 
learn our duty, and (4) fortify ourselves against temptations 
to deviate from it, — Reid states five fundamental axioms.^ 
T he first of these is merely the principle of rational self- 
love, “that we ought to prefer a greater to a lesser good, 
though more distinct, and a less evil to a greater ” the 
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according to that intention ” ; but the uselessness^ of this for 
deductive piir|)oses becomes manifest as soon as we try to 
apply it to practice. 

It is obvious that these inaxims, taken together, will 
carry us but a little way towards methodising the dictates of 
a plain man's conscience. Hor is their deficiency materb 
ally siip})lemented by a discussion on Justice which Reid 
adds in a subsequent chapter.- H.e argues with vigour 
against Hume (1) that different kinds of injury to which 
Justice is opposed— injuries to person or family, restriction 
of liberty, attacks on reputation, breach of contract— 
are perceived intuitively to be violations of natural rights, . 
without conscious reference to the public good ; and (2) 
that though the right of property is ‘'not innate but ac- 
quired,” it is a necessary consequence of the natural right 
to life — which implies a right to the means of life, — and of 
the natural right to liberty — which implies a right to the 
fruits of innocent labour. But he makes no eflort to exhibit 
clear and precise axioms of Justice, by wRich the determina- 
tion of these rights in concrete cases may be decided, with- 
out reference to public utility as an ultimate standard. 

A similar incompleteness in the statement of ethical 
principles is found— at least in the department of social 
— if ^ve turn to the work of Reid’s most inlluential dis- 

^ , Reid proposes to apply this principle in fa,voiir of monogamy, 

arguing^ from the proportion of males and females born; without ex- 
plaining why, if the intention of nature hence inferred excludes occasional 
polygamy, it does not also exclude occasional celibacy. 

'■ A.o, ch. V. 

^ Stewart classifies duties under three heads, —duties which respect 
the Deity, <lutieH tvhich respect our fellow-creatures, and duties which 
respect ourselves. Ehidcr tlie third head he discusses chief])’ the internal 
sources and conditions of linpnj)iness ; especially the influence on happi- 
ness of temper, opinions, imagination, and habits. 
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ing of these what he chiefly aims at showing is- that ’there is , 
in the human minclj inciependentiy of calculations of utility, 
a natural and instinctive love of truth, a natural inipulse to 
sincerity in our mutual communications, and correspondingly ' 
a natural faith in testimony and a natural ' expectation that 
promises will be kept ; and that there is something pleas- 
ing and.aiiiiable'’’ in veracity, and a recognised injustice in 
bad faith, abstracting from all regard to ulterior coiise- ’ 
qiiences.. He does, not attempt to state in either case a 
principle which is at once manifestly and absolutely l:)indingv 
.and sufflciently precise to give practical guidance.^- 

On the whci-C, the.n, it must Oe said that neither Reid 
nor Stewart offers more than a very meagre and tent- 
ative contribution to that ethical science by which, as 
they maintain, the received rules of morality may be ration- 
ally deduced from self-evident first principles. A more am- 
bitious, but hardly more successful, attempt in the same 
direction 'was made by \¥heweli in his Ekmeufsj)f J^ra/i(y Wbewell 
(1846). Whe\velFs general moral view differs from that of 
his Scotch predecessors chiefly in a point where we may 
trace the influence of Kant—viz., in his rejection of self 
love as an independent rational and governing principle, 
and his consequent refusal to admit happiness, apart from 
duty, as a reasonable end for the hidm^^^ The moral 
reason, thus left in sole supremacy, is represented as enun- 
ciating five ultimate principles, —those of benevolence, 
justice, truth, purity, and order. With a little straining 
these are made to correspond to five chief divisions of Jus : 

' Stewart seems to have been partly inlhienced by a <lesire to avoir! 
the “ hackneyed topics of practical morality” ; but it is clifBcifil to see 
how an ethical science which rests on common sense in the manner that 
Reid’s and Stewards does can consistently affect this dignified contempt 
of particulars. 
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viz., personal security, — benevolence being opposed to the ill- 
will' that commonly causes personal injuries, — property, con- 
tract, marriage, and government ; while the first, second, and 
fourth principles regulate respectively the three chief classes 
of human motives,— affections, mental desires, and appetites. 
Thus the list, with the addition of two general principles, 
“earnestness” and “moral purpose,” has 
systematic completeness. IVhen, how 


a certain air pf 
'ever, we look closer, 
we find that the principle of order, or obedience to govern- 
ment, is not seriously intended to imply the political ab- 
solutism which it seems to express, and which English 
common sense emphatically repudiates j while the formula 
of justice is given in the tautological or perfectly indefinite 
proposition “ that every man ought to have his own.” IVhe- 
well, indeed, explains that this latter formula must be practi- 
cally interpreted by jDositive larv, though he inconsistently 
speaks as if it supplied a standard for judging laws to be 
right or wrong. The principle of purity, again, “that the 
lower parts of our nature ought to be subject to the higher,” 
merely particularises that supremacy of reason over sensuous 
rational impulses which is involved in the very notion of 
leasoned morality as applied to a being whose impulses are 
liable to deviate from rational duty. Thus, in short, if we 
ask for a clear and definite fundamental intuition, distinct 
from legard for happiness, we find really nothing in Whe- 
wells doctrine except the single rule of veracity (includ- 



controversy with writers still living, who maintain a doctrine 
of moral intuitions wiiich, sjXMking broadl}^, may be affiliated 
to that of Butler and Reid. But it must, I think, be 
admitted that the doctrine of the intuitional school, down 
to the middle of the present century, had been developed 
with less care and consistency than might have been 
expected, in its statement of the fundamental axioms or 
intuitively known premises of moral reasoning. And if the 0 \ 
controversy which this scliool conducted with the iitiii- j,", 
tarianism of Paley and .Bentliam had turned principally 
on the determination of the matter of duty, there can be j;, 
little doubt tlial it would have been forced into more 
serious and systematic effort to define precisely and com- 
pletely the ].)rinciples and method on wbicli we are to 
reason deductively to practical conclusions.^ But in fact 
the difference between intuitionists and utilitarians as to 
the method of determining the pjarticulars of the moral code 
yras complicated with a more fundamental disagreement as 
to the very meaning of “moral obligation.'' I'his Paley 
and Bentham (after Locke) interpreted as nierejy the.efiect 
on the will of the prospective pleasures or pains ^ 
to the observance or yiolatipn of inprd^^^ at the same 
time, holding wfith Hutcheson that “ general happiness is 


lat some recent writers, who would generalh' 
L avoid in different ways the clifficuliy of cxm- 
lal conduct : Br, ^larlincau considers that 

rily concerned not with outward acts hut. with 
nee of roiifiicling motives ; otliers hold that 
Ivt^d is the rightness or wrongness oi individua 
jvioubly renders ethical reasoning i>racticalb 
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by defining it to consist in “exxess of pleasure over pain,” 
— pleasures and pains being regarded as ^'differing in noth- 
ing but continuance or intensity.” Their doctrine gained 
an attractive air of simplicity by thus using a single appar- 
ently clear notion — pleasure and its negative quantity pain — 
to answer both the fundamental questions of morals, “ What 
is right?” and ‘'Why should I do it?” But since there is 
no logical connection between the answers that have thus 
come to be considered as one doctrine, this apparent unity 
and simplicity has really hidden fundamental disagreements, 
and caused no little confusion in recent ethical debate. 

The originality — such as it is— of Paley’s system (as of 
Bentham’s) lies in its method of working out details rather 
than in its principles of construction. Paley expressly 
acknowledges his obligations to the original and suggestive, 
though diffuse and whimsical, work of Abraham_^T^^ 

of Nature Pur sued, 1768-74). In this treatise we 
find “every man’s own satisfaction ” — or, more strictly, the 
“prospect or expectance of satisfaction” — “the spring that 
actuates all his motives,” connected with “general good, the 
root whereout all our rules of conduct and sentiments of 
honour are to branch,” by means of natural theology de- 
monstrating the “unniggardly goodness of the author of 
nature.” Tucker recognises that new inclinations arise by 
“ translation,” />., that we acquire a liking to things from their 
having frequently promoted other desires ; in particular, that 
the “ moral senses ” are thus formed, and also benevolence, 
which he conceives as a “pleasure of benefiting,” prompting 
us to perform good offices because we like them. But it 
remains true, he thinks, that a man’s own happiness — in the 
sense of an aggregate of pleasures and satisfactions-— is the 
ultimate end of his actions ; and he is careful to explain that 
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satisfaction or pleasure is “one and the same in kind, how- 
ever much it may A^ary in degree . . . whether a man is 
pleased with hearing music, seeing prospects, tasting dainties, 
performing laudable actions, or making agreeable reflec- 
tions,” and again that by “general good” he means “quan- 
tity of happiness,” to which “every pleasure that we do to 
our neighbour is an addition,’^ Here we have all the chief 
characteristics of Paley’s utilitarianism : (i) purely quantita- 
tive estimate of pleasure; (2) criterion of morai rules, con- 
duciveness to general pleasure ; (3) universal motive, private 
pleasure; (4) connection between motive and rules, the ^Vl\\ 
of an omnipotent and benevolent being There is, however, 
in Tucker’s theological link between private and general 
happiness a peculiar ingenuity which Paley’s common sense 
has avoided, die argues that men having no free will have 
really no desert ; therefore the divine equity must ultimately 
distribute happiness in equal shares to all ; therefore I must 
ultimately increase my own happiness most by conduct that 
adds most to the general fund which Providence administers. 

But in fact a simple outline of Paley’s ethical view may 
be found more than a generation earlier in the following pass- 
ages from Gay’s dissertation prefixed to Law’s translation of 
King’s Origin of Evil (1731) : — “The idea of virtue is the 
conformity to a rule of life, directing the actions of all rational 
creatures with respect to each other’s happiness ; to which 
every one is always obliged. ... Obligation is the necessity 
of doing or omitting something in order to be happy. . . . 
Full and complete o])ligation, which will extend to all cases, 
can only be that arising from the authority of God. . . . 
The will of God [so far as it directs behaviour to others] 
is the immediate rule or criterion of virtue . , . but it is 
evident from the nature of God that He could have no 
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cne tendency of actions to 

P^o?2qtep^dnpimsh,the.seneral happiness, Tomeerthe 
obvious objections to this method, based on the immediate 
happiness caused by admitted crimes (such as “knocking a 
rich VI lam on the head”), he lays stress on the necessity of 
general rules m any kind of legislation ; ^ while, by urging 
the importance of forming and maintaining good habits, h"e 
partly evades the difficulty of calculating the consequences 
of particular actions. In this way the utilitarian method is 
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sequences of a general permission to commit .simli 
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freed from the subversive tendencies which Butler and others 
had discerned in it ; as used b}? Paley, it merely explains tlie 
current moral and jural distinctions, exhibits the obvious 
basis of expediency which supports most of the received 
rules of law and morality, and furnishes a simple solution, 
in harmony with common sense, of some perplexing casuist- 
ical questions. Thus, e.g., “natural rights ” become rights 
of which the general observance would be useful apart from 
the institution of civil government; as distinguished from 
the no less binding “adventitious rights,” the utility of which 
depends upon this institution. Private property is in this 
sense “natural,'"’ from its olwious advantages in encouraging 
labour, skill, preservative care ; though actual rights of pro- 
perty depend on the general utility of conforming to the law 
of the land by which they are determined. Thus, again, 
many perplexities respecting the duties of veracity and good 
faith are solved, so as to avoid jesuitical laxities no less 
than superstitious scruples, by basing the obligation of such 
duties on the utilities—general and particular—of satisfying 
expectations deliberately produced. So, too, the general 
utilitarian basis of the established sexual morality is effect- 
ively expounded. We observe, however, that Paley's method 
is often mixed with reasonings that belong to an alien and 
older manner of thought ; as when he supports the claim of 
the poor to charity by referring to the intention of mankind 
“when they agreed to a separation of the common fund,” 
or when he infers that monogamy is a part of the divine 
design from the equal numbers of males and females born. 
In other cases his statement of utilitarian considerations is 
fragmentary and unmethodical, and tends to degenerate into 
loose exhortation on rather trite topics. 

In unity, consistency, and thoroughness of method, 
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Bentham’s utilitarianism has a decided superiority over 
Paley’s. He throughout consider actions solely in respect 
of their pleasurable and painful consequences, expected or 
actual ; and he fully recognises the need of making an 
exhaustive and systematic register of these consequences, 
free from the influences of common moral opinion, as 
expressed in the “eulogistic” and “dyslogistic” terms in 
ordinary, use. And since the effects by which alone he 
estimates conduct are all empirically ascertainable — being 
such pleasures and pains as most men feel and all can 
observe to be felt,— all political or moral inferences drawn 
by Bentham's method lie open at every point to the test 
of practical experience. Every one, Benthaiii thinks, can 
tell what value he sets on the pleasures of alimentation, sex, 
the senses generally, wealth, power, curiosity, sympathy, 
antipathy (malevolence), the goodwill of individuals or of 
society at large, and on the corresponding pains, as well as 
the pains of labour and organic disorders;^ and he can pretty 
well guess the rate at which they are valued by others ; 
therefore if it be once granted that all actio ns a re deter- 
mined by pl easu res and pains, and are to be jud ged by the 
sa me standard, the art both of legislation and of private 
conduct is apparently settled on a broad, simple, and clear 
empirical basis. If we are investigating the good or bad 
tendency of an act, we are to “begin with any person of 
those whose interests seem immediately affected by it, and 
take an account of the value of each distinguishable pleasure 
or pain which appears to be produced by it in the first 

^ This list gives twelve out of the fourteen classes in which Bentham 
arranges the springs of action, omitting the religious sanction (mentioned 
afterwards), and the pleasures and pains of self-interest, which include 
all the other classes except sympathy and antipathy. 
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instance ; we are to consider both the intensity and the 
duration of these feelings, and also their certainty and 
uncertainty/ l<ul not any supposed difference of quality 
as distinct from intensity; for “ quantity_of pleasure being 
P.tiBhpin is as, good^asjyoetryd^ We are then to corn 
sider the “ fecundity’* and “ purity ” of these primary effects ; 
that isj their tendency to be followed by feelings of the 
same kind, and their tendency not to be followed by feeP 
irigs of oj'i opposite kind. : then, if we sum up the values of 
all the pleasures and pains thus scrutinised, the balance on 
the side of pleasure or t>ai!i ^viil give us tlie total good or 
bad tendency of the act with respect to the particular 
individual selected. Then we are to re|)cat tlie process in 
respect to every other individual ‘Pvhose interests appear 
to be concerned ” ; and thus we shall arrive at the general 
good or bad tendency of the act. Bentbani does not, 
indeed, e,xpect tliat 'Hhls process should be stricliy pursued 
previously to every moral judgment”; but he Ivjlds that 
‘kit may always, be kept in view,” and that the more we 
approximate to it, the more exact our ethical recisoning will 
become. 


.in any given circumstances, would, be best in its tendency : 
we have next to inquire what motives a man has to do it. To 
obtain an instructive answer to this question, we have to 
classify pleasures and pains from a diftererit point of view, ■ 
“ill the character of efficient causes or means’^; .or, tomse 
Bentham’s chief name for them i.n this relation, as “ sane- 


’ IkMithniii aUils propinesuity or rem otenes s” ; but I erm hnnily 
suppose him to merai tiuit the date of a pleasure aOecls its vnhie 
ratio.naily,,Gstimatcd, except so far as increase- of remoteness necessarily 
involves stane increase of unccriaintv. 
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^ Bentham uses this term to include both pleasures and 
is to be observed that Austin and (I believe) the whole sc! 
who have followed him restrict the term to pains — these b 
of motives with which the legislator and judge are almc 
concerned. 

^ In Bentham ’s earliest classification of sanctions — in t 
of Morals and Legislaiio}i-~\\^ does not expressly recognise 
and pains of the moral sentiments. According to his d< 
might be included under the head of “physicar* sancti 
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ana icars, cxccpl as mptives a.ctua]ly operating on human 
minds, which therefore admit of being observed and measured 
as much as any other motives. He does not himself use the 
will of an omnipotent and benevolent being as a means of 
logically connecting individual and general happiness, hie 
thus undoubted]}' simplifies his system, and avoids the dis- 
putable inferences from nature and Scripture in which 
Paley’s pGsition , IS involved; but- this gain is. dearly pur- 
chased. VoT the question immediately arises, How then 
are the sanctions of the moral rules wliich it will most coii' 
(luce to tlic general ha|)pincss for men to observe, shown 
to be always adequate in the case of all tlie individuals 
whose observance is rcfiuired ? To this question Bentham 
nowhere attempts to give a complete answer in any treatise 
published by liimself. In his earliest book he expressly 
admits that ‘Hhe only interest which a man is at all limes 
sure to find adequate motives for consulting are his own,” 
and does not go on to affirm that a comjfeter knowledge of 
consequences would show him always adeejuate motives for 
aiming at general happiness. And in many parts of his 
vast work, in the region of legislative and constitutional 
theory, he rather seems to assume that the interests of some 
men will continually conflict with those of their fellows, 
unless we alter the balance of prudential calculation by 
a careful readjustment of penalties : but obviously on this 
assumption it cannot be maintained that a man will ahvays 
gain his own greatest happiness by ^‘maximising” general 
happiness, until legislative and constitutional reform has been 
perfected. Perhaps we may suppose Bentham, in his earlier 
period, to have held that, as a practical philanthropist, it 
was not his business to dwell on the occasional and partial 
conflict that occurs between private and general happiness 
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in the present imperfect state of the world's arrangements ; 
but rather to impress forcibly on men to how great an ex- 
tent their happiness is actually promoted by what conduces 
to the general happiness ; to shov/ how honesty is normally 
the best policy, how voluntary services to others are a 
profitable investment in a sort of bank of general good- 
will, how erroneous in every way is the estimate of pains 
and pleasures by which the acts of practically selfisli and 
vicious men are determined.^ Still, in the Deontology 
published by Bowring from Benthain s MSS. after his death, 
it is distinctly assumed that, jn actupjjiuman h as en> 
pfijcally known, .Jhe conduct nioc^ conducive to general 
luappiness with conduces most 

to the h appiness of the agent ; and that ‘Hice may be de- 
fined as a miscalculation of chances" from a purely mundane 
point of view. And it seems probable that this must be 
accepted as Bentham's real doctrine, in his later days ; since 
^he certainly held that the “ constantly projaer end of action 
f on the part of every individual at tlie moment^ of action is 
,his real greatest happiness from that inonient tp t^^qnd of 
’life” without retracting his unqualified acceptance of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number" as a “plain 
ibut true standard for whatever is right and wrong in the 
I field of morals ; " ^ and the assumption just mentioned is 
required to reconcile these two convictions, if the empirical 
basis on which his whole reasoning proceeds is maintained. 
But since it is at least very difficult, in the actual conditions 
of human society, to give adequate empirical proof of this 
universal harmony of interests, it is not surprising that 
several of Bentham's disciples should have endeavoured to 

^ These topics are prominent in the Dcontoloe^y, 

^ See Bentham’s Works^ vol. x, {Life), pp. 560, 561, and p. 79, 
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avoid this mode of supplya’ng the gap in his system. One 
section of the school, represented by John Austin, ajipnrently 
returned to Paley's position, and treated utilitarian morality^ 
as a code of divine legislation; others, with Grote, were 
content to abate the severity of the claims made ])y 
‘^general happiness” on the individual, and to consider 
utilitarian duty as practically limited by reciprocity; while- 
on the opposite side, an unqualified subordination of 
private to general happiness was advocated by J. S. Mill, 
who lias probabl} done more than any other member of 
tire school to spread and popularise utilitarianism in both 
ethics and politics. 

lire manner, liowever, in which Mill, in his shfirt treatise ? 
on I'y/Ii/dr/dfiism (i86i) endeavours to induce the indi- \ 
vidiial to take general happiness as his ultimate end, is ’ 
somewhat complicated and perplexing. To begin : be holds 
— with Hume and Bentharn — that “questions of ultimate 
ends do not admit of proof, in the ordinary sense of the 
term’'\; he thinks, however, that “considerations may be 
presented, capable of determining the intellect to give 
its assent to the doctrine.” The considerations that he 
actually presents (in cli. iv.) are brief y these; (t) What 
each man desires is pleasure (or absence of pain“) to lumself, 
and he desires this always in proportion to the magnitude 
of the pleasure; (2) the only possible proof that anything 
is desirable is that people do actually desire it ; (3) each 

^ It shf)uld be observer] llial Austin, after Bentliam, ordinarily uses 
the tenri “moral" to connote Vvdiat lie more rlLiinclly calls “|xesiUve 
morality/* the code of rules supported by common opinion in nny 

-society.'/' / . 

For brevity. It is often convenient in discussing Utilitarianism to , 
refer expressly to pleasure only — pain being understood to be included 
as the negative quantity of ] ueasiire. 
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personas happiness is therefore desirable or a good to him- 
self; (4) the general happiness is therefore a good to the 
aggregate of all persons. If the aggregate could perform 
a really collective act of volition, these considerations might 
perhaps induce it to aim in this volition at general happi- 
ness; but they seem hardly adapted to convince an indi- 
vidual that he ought to take the “greatest amount of 
happiness altogether ” — instead of the greatest amount of 
his own happiness — as the standard and supreme “ directive 
rule” of his private conduct. Nor, to do Mil] justice, does 
he seem to rely on such arguments for this purpose ; for 
when he expressly raises the question (in cli. iii.) “What 
is the source of the obligation ” of utilitarian morality ? his 
reply consists entirely in a statement of “ sanctions,” in Ben- 
tham’s sense — ie. of private pleasures to be gained and pains 
to be avoided by the agent who aims at general happiness. 
In bis analysis of these motives, however, he lays special 
stress on a sanction of which Bentham omitted to take note: 
th e “ f eeling of unity wit h h is , fellow-creatures,” which makes 
it a “natural want” of an individual of “properly cultivated 
moral nature” that his aims should be in harmony with 
theirs. This feeling, he says, is “in most individuals much 
inferior in strength to their selfish feelings, and is often 
wanting altogether ” ; but it presents itself to the minds of 
those who have it as “ an attribute which it w'ould not be 
well for them to be ■without ” ; and “ th is co nviction is the 
ulti mate sanc tion pX. t he gr eatest-ha ppin ess _ mgrality.” In 
affirming that individuals who have this feeling are con- 
vinced that it would not “be well for them to be -without 
it,” Mill does not exactly mean that they are convinced 
that they always attain their own happiness in proportion as 
they promote the general happiness; on the contrary, he 
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holds that in the present “ imperfect state of the_,wprld’s 
arrangements ” a man often can and does best serve the 
happiness of others by the_absolute sacriiice of his pwn/^ 
But he considers ih rd the ^'conscious ability to do without 
happiness gives the best prospect of realising such happiness 
as is attainable ; as it raises a person above the chances 
of life, and frees him from excess of anxiety concerning its 
evils. 

Tills curious blending of Stoic and ]d-ucurcan elements 
— -Epicureanism furnishing the definition of the iiidividuars 
good, and the Stoic mood being found to give tlie best 
prospect of attaining it — may be connected with another 
position which Mill maintains in opposition to Bentham : 
the recognition of diiiercnces of quality in pleasures distinct 
from and overriding diiTercnces of quantity;. Tliis recogni- 
tion of quality has some efficacy in rcconriling common 
sense to the adoption of ,1 Measure as a criterion of Duty ; 
but the advantage is gained at the expense of consistency ; 
since it is hard to see in what sense a man wTo of two 
alternative pleasures chooses the less pleasant on tlie ground 
of its superiority in quality can be affirmed to take 
happiness or pleasure as his standard of preference. But 
even after the introduction of this alien element, it cannot 
be said that Mills utilitarianism includes an adequate proof 
that persons of all natures and temperaments will obtain 
even the best chance of private happiness in this life by 
determining always to aim at general happiness ; indeed he 
liardly attempts or firofcsses to furnish such a proof. 

On the whole, it would iierhaps be now generally ad- 
mitted that while the demand for adequate sanctions is one 
which the utilitarianism of Bentham or Ivliil cannot legiti- 
mately repel as irrelevant, it is }'et one wffiich it cannot com- 
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pletely meet without abandoning its purely empirical basis. 
It may, however, be pointed out that there are various 
ways in which a utilitarian system of morality may be 
used, without deciding whether the sanctions attached to it 
are always adequate, (i) It may be presented as practical 
guidance to all who choose ^"general good ’’ as their ultimate 
end, whether they do so on religious grounds or through 
the predominance in their minds of impartial sympathy, or 
because their conscience acts in harmony with utilitarian 
principles, or for any combination of these or any other 
reasons ; or (2) it may be offered as a code to be obeyed 
not absolutely, but only so far as the coincidence of private 
and general interest may in any case be judged to extend ; 
or again (3) it may be proposed as a standard by which 
men may reasonably agree to praise and blame the conduct 
of others, even though they may not always think fit to act 
on it themselves. We may regard morality as a kind of sup- 
plementary legislation, supported by public opinion, which 
we may expect the public, when duly enlightened, to frame in 
accordance with the public interest. 

From the point of view last mentioned, a new question 
arises as to the relation of private to general happiness, which 
must be carefully distinguished from that which we have been 
considering. Assuming that the promotion of general happi- 
ness is the ultimate end of morality, how far should the 
moralist and the educator aim at making benevolence 
the consciously predominant motive in the action of the 
individual ; how far should he seek to develop the social 
impulses whose direct object is the happiness of others at 
the expense of impulses that may be called broadly egoistic,’’ 
—ie, impulses that aim at personal satisfaction otherwise 
than through the happiness of others? On this question 
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Bcntliara’s view is chiiracleristically expressed in the saying 
that “ for diet, iiolliing but self-regarding affection will serve ; 
though ^ffor a dessert benevolence is a' very valuable addi- 
tion.’' The teaGbing of Mill— under the induenceV as will 
l:)e presently noticedj of Comte, with whom, . however, he 
materially disagrees — holds the balance differently, and more. . 
delicately, between practical egoism'’ -and- altruism.'’ 
On the oiie liaiid, maintains that disinterested public 
spirit slioiild .be the prominent motive in the performance 
of ah socially iiseftii work, and that even hygienic precepts 
should be iiiciilcated, not chiell,y on grounds of prudence, 
hut because “ by squandering our health we disable ourselves 
from rendering services to our fellow-creaturesT'- On the 
other hand, he considers that ‘Oi.fe is not so rich in enjoy •> 
ments that it can afford to forego the cultivation of all those 
that address themselves to the [so-called] egoi.stic propensi- 
ties ” ; and that the function of moral censure — as distinct 
from moral praise — should be restricted to the prevention 
of conduct that positively barms others, or impedes their 
pursuit of their own happiness, or violates engagements 
expressly or tacitly undertaken by the agent. At the same 
time he extends the notion of tacit undertaking ” to in- 
clude all such positive good ofiices and disinterested ser- 
vices as the moral improvement of mankind has rendered 
customary,” thus laying down a standard which in an im- 
proving sociel}^ tends continually to grow more exacting. 
It follows from ibis doctrine as to the limits c>r legitimate 
censure that it should not be em])loyed for the promotion of 
the happiness of the perbon censured; the moral coercion 

^ Tho views KiiuinK-irised in this parngraph are fonnrl j^arlly in Milks 
eijsay on Aiigiufe Ce/nfe aiul /tv/VAvV;// (Part ID, partly in Ins essay 

■ Oft. Liberia* ^ 
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of public opinion” is, in Mill’s view, a form of social inter 
feience winch society is only justified in using for its own 
protection. Mill admits that the mischief wfoich a person 
does to himself may seriously affect those connected with 
^Inm thiough sympathy or interest, and, in a minor den-ee 
isociety at large: but he holds that this “inconvenience 
jone which society can afford to bear for the greater good of 
j luinan freedom,” except where there is “a definite damao-e 
lor defiime risk of damage, either to an individual or to the 
ipubhc. For instance, we ought not to censure an ordinarv 
citizen merely for being drunk ; but if intemperance disables 
iim flora paying his debts or supporting his family, he 

dim,!" it he h 

But though Mill holds that the moral sentiments ought 
to be dehberatelyand carefully regulated, in the way just 
described, so that their operation may be as conducive 

» ‘1 happiness, he does not simply 

Identify moral sentiments with sympathy or rational hll 
vo ence; on the contrary, he considers that “the mind is 
no in a state conformable to utihty unless it loves virtue a 
a thmgdesirable in itself” without conscious reference to 

natural, though not an ultimate and inexplicable fact of 

feelin s and ideas, which, as we have seen. Hartley was 
ic fiist to apply comprehensively in a psycho- physical 
theory of the development of mental phenomena.^ This 

veloped with mSSu” i f had de- 

Hartlpv’c n t clearness a view fundamentally similar to 

Ilaitley s, but unencumbered by the crudities of Hartley's phydoli;. 
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iaWj in Mill’s view, operates in two ways, which it is in> 
portant to distinguish. In the first place yirUie,^ originally 
valued _mcrc1y_ as condiirJ ve_ to non - moral 
tective against non -moral x,)ams,__couies through the injluence 
of association, j;c ) , he an immediate source of pleasure, and of 
the x^ain of remorse if ils rules are , violated j; it is .therefore, 
to the niorall)' tleveloped mind, an object of desire for its 
own sake. So far, the performance of . virtuous acts is- only 
a particular mode of seeking, one’s own greatest pleasti re. 
But Mill holds, furtl'icr, dial tlie_ncquired tendency to virtu- 
ous conduct may beccane so strong that tJie habit of willing 
it may continue, ^“even when the reward whicly the yirtiiqiis 
man receives from the conscioiisiiess of well-doing is , any- 
thing but an equivalent for tlie sufferings be undergoes or 

the wishes he may liave to renoiince.’’ It is in this way that 
the hero or martyr conies voluntarily to make an “abso- 
lute sacrifice of his own happiness ” to promote the happiness 
of others; he cannot anything except in proportion as 
it is pleasant in prospect, but he may through habit av// what 
is on the whole unpleasant — through tlie operation of the 
same law by which the miser first sought money as a means 
to comfort, but ends by sacrificing comfort to money. The 
moral sentiments which ultimately acquire this lorce are in 
Mill’s vie.iwas in Flartlev’s, derived from “very numerous 
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to yield, as intellectual culture goes on, to the “dissolving 
force of analysis^’: but so far as moral sentiments are in 
harmony with utilitarian rules they are sustained against this 
corrosive analysis by the permanent influence of the natural 
source from which they have partly sprung,— the “ social 
feelings of mankind ; which are themselves compounded of 
(i) sympathy with the pleasures and pains of others, and (2) 
habits of consulting others’ welfare from a consciousness of 
mutual need and implication of interests. The peculiar 
sentiment connected with our notions of justice and injustice 
Mill {after Adam Smith) explains as essentially resentment 
moralised by enlarged sympathy and intelligent self-interest ; 
what we mean by injustice is harm done to an assignable 
individual by a breach of some rule for which we desire the 
violator to be punished, for the sake both of the person 
injured and of society at large, including ourselves. A 
view of the origin of moral sentiments, broadly similar to 
JMill’s, is maintained by Mr. Bain, the chief living represent- 
I j ative of the Associational Psychology, and by other writers 

! of the same school. The combination of antecedents is 
somewhat differently given by different thinkers — Mr. Bain, 
in particular, laying special stress on the operation of 
purely disinterested sympathy;^ — but they generally agree 
in representing the process of combination to be such as 
would make the moral promptings of any normal individual 
harmonise on the whole with the general interests of the 
community of which he is a member : so that the plain man’s 
; <ionscience may, on utilitarian principles, be regarded as a 

, I ! \ ^ „ 

‘ ^ Mr, Bain considers this operation of sympathy to be a special case 

the “ teridencv of every^jdea to itself qiiti_to become an actuality, 

, Idbt with a view to bring pleasure or ward off pain, but from an inde- 
l^endent prompting of the mind.” 

' .v'tM 
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iiKcfiil thougli not inlbilihle guide locundiir.t, especially wheic 
utilitarian caiculaticii.s arc diiikult and uncertain^ 

I'hc gePural validity of iLis Assoriational explanation of ^ 17. ; 
con.-ivieiire is, however, still a subjcit of dispute. It has V 

been persistently cGiuroverted by writers of the intuitional Coraro-;. . 
srhoolj \vho (unlike I-lartley) have usually thought Innt ibis / : 

deri\alion of 10 , oral sentiireiits from Biuix primitive feelings .\ssocia,iion 
would be dclrimcnuil to the authority of the former. Their 
chief arguineiil against this derivation has been based on 
the early peried at which these Heniiments are manifested 

^ An inUjH.i.lin j, sEn-ii of the A-^NodrJi'-.nist Incnry of t!jc of 

juoral seniinu'iiS.. VFi. lleruo'l of ; 

(§§ pe47). In Mr. Sffcnjtr s Y5uw, ‘‘the (“-:-cntiai trail iii the uionil 
eoiisciosi&neNS ” is the cunliol of “ the shs^gfer aiiu le-^s iheol feelings hy 
the iiune complex nud inoic ideal. ' 3hit lids Is ahn a cnniiiird trail of 
other iVftLraiiits no{ pioperly cnlltd moral * r4rid it is only guelualh thru 
prcjperly moral rcMraini is “ r]irrerenli::,ied,'' in tlie cuvrse of evo!utif-n, 
from those tjtlicr restiaiiils. The iinpvlses oi' :-avagc mon rire at fmt re- 
strained 1 >y a ^ ague drcaii of the anger of ether savages, living and dead— 
the dead being tala n into account as the* 1 'ch*cf in ghu:d.s devdo] ss — : out 
of this there are grnduahy evidved into dhtinctness tlie dread of judicial 
pimishnierits, the dread of liivinc vengeance, and the ilread of socin 1 repro- ■ ■ 

bation. It is from the restrahils generated by the.se feais tiial. the notion 
of moral obligation’’ was originally derived : ns the results dreaded in 
these cases, thraigh “ iiicitlcntal rather than necessary,” are more easy y 

tu ccmceivc vividly than the “ necessary natural” mischiof wr(»iighi by 
bad actions, the representation of which is the proper source of strictly 
moral feeling and restraint. The latter, accordingly, develops mere 
slowly lliaii the resirainlr that emanate from pcliikal, religioa?, and 
social uvitlientie-, anu under ccjndiduns c>f social union that only tlioe 
oilier restraints couKl maintain: 1 hough ha\hig ihim dt'\ eloped ij 
comes to he opdie iruiLperrlenl , in conscious experience, of the.-e other , ' - : 

I re.draint.s. IMr. SptUicer adds that the “elemfmt ol coeicKeoe"-s,” 
ini]-orle<l iiit > t.he ^-uietb morn! re.atrairil frons iis a- ocialK.n with 
)po!i!ira1 reiigiou , and sorial revlia.iils, may he expected to l.uie a.^. tin* 
properly ‘Miiund aiolhc becomes distinct and prtdommanl.” Tims 
l‘‘ ilie suHf uf duty or moral obligation i^. Irat.siiory and will diminbli 
S as fast as m« rallsation incrtascs.” 

a',;;:-: vy;:,:.;:.-: ■■ a- 
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by children, which hard!)-, they urge, allows time for ■ 
tion to produce the effects ascribed to it This 
has been met in recent times by the apnlicstin 
of a physiologfcal theory of heredity iccord' ° 

• changes__.prodpced in thl mind 

association of ideas or other\vise tend to ho • ’ 

his^pfl-spring; so that the develo^mtt If bVfomfG’^^' 

or any other faculty or susceptibility of existing 10^ f" 
hypothetically carried back into the prehistoric Ufl 72 o 
human race, without any change in the manner nf i • • 

supposed. At present, however, this view of 
usually held in conjunction with Darwin’s theory 'ofnatural 

.se!hct.pnj,_accprdingjpwhich.diffe 

in the_cours_e of a series of generations come -raduaUv t T 
endowed with organs, faculties, and habits tendiiwo 
serration either of the individual or of the snl • ^ 
conditions of life in wfeich it i p Led S 

d-c. i„.„ .h. kso, o7 .he i t rr r 

coalescence of more primitive feelin^rs must vet he ^ 

ae >„V.L 

association by favouring the existence of sentiments ! L 
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good and had tendon/ ‘ics of n<.tions ; fi rbl, by substituting 
for “balance of pleasure over pain some more objective 
biological conception — such as the “preservation of Inirnan 
society ’’or of the “human race/’ oi, still more generally, 
“qiianlily of life ’’ — as the end by conducivcncss t,o which 
actions and characlers are to be estimated; and secondly, 
by substituting for ern]uric‘a.l utilitarian reasoning on attempt 
to deduce moral rules from biologii’.al or sodologic-al laws. 
I’his lalier procedure, is sometimes colled “establishing 
morality on a scientific ])a:ds.” 

The end which, in this dcduciioii, furnishes the “sciciv 
tific” crilerion of moral jules is, as 1 have intimated, 
somewhat difierenlly defined by different thinkers of the 
Evolulional school ; but lliere is a more fundnmental differ- 
ence in tlreir view of the relation of this objective end to 
happiness. By scane lAoliilionist writers happiness or plea- 
sure seems to Ire regarded as a mere accompaniment - -not 
scientifically important— of that preservation or expansion 
of life, which is regarded as the real ultimate end. Kir. 
Herbert Spencer, however, the most influential teacher of 
Evolutional Ethics, repudiates tins view. He holds, indeed, 
that a survey of “universal conduct” — i.e, tlie actions of 
animate beings of all kinds — shows us “quantity of life, 
measured in breadth ^ as well as in length,” as the end to 
whicli such actions tend to be more and more adjusted as 
the development of life |)roceeds; but he considers that 
conduct tending to the preservation of life is only good— 
and commonly judged to 1)0 so- -on the assumption that life 
is attended with a “sur])liis of agreeable feeling.” He does 
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not expressly maintain that life is actually al^rays so attended • 
still he appears to hold that, for ethical purposes, actions 
conducive to maximum quantity of life, and actions conducive 
to maximum quantity of agreeable feeling, may be taken to 
^ coincide. His readiness to assume this coincidence is per- 
: haps due to the fact that he does not conceive an ethical 
. system to be primarily concerned with the conduct of actuM 
^ human beings : its primary business is to “formulate normal 
I conduct in an ideal society,”— a society so ideal that in it 
I normal conduct will produce “pleasure unalloyed by pain 
ianywhere.” In Mr. Spencer’s view it is only conduct of 
which the effects are thus unmixed that can be called 
“absolutely right”; “conduct that has any concomitant 
ot pam, or any painful consequence, is partially, wrong” : 
and as Ethical Science is primarily “a system of truths '’ex- 
pressing the absolutely right,” it is obvious that such truths 
cannot relate directly to the actions of actual men. The 
reasonings^ of “Absolute Ethics,” then, are concerned with 
ascertaining necessary relations” between actions and 
their consequences, and “deducing from necessary principles 
what conduct must be detrimental and what conduct must 
be beneficial” in an ideal society. When this deduction 
has been performed it belongs to an inferior mode of reason- 
ing, which Mr. Spencer distinguishes as “ Relative Ethics,” 
to settle in a rough, empirical manner how far the rules of 
Absolute Ethics are to be taken as applicable to human 
beings here and now. 

am not aware that any other writer on EthieSj from 
the “evolution point of view,” has adopted Mr. Spencer’s 
doctrine as to the relations of Absolute and Relative Ethics. 
But there are other writers— of whom Mr. Leriis,. Stephen ^ 

^ Tn his Sciefitc of Ethics (1SS2}. 
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^ bcientuic criterion ■ of morality is obtained by investigat- 
ing their conduciyeness to the “ efficiency ” of the social 
organism,-— efficiency, tliat is, for the purposes of its own 
preservation. In comimring tliis with the older utilitarian 
view. It IS imjiorlant not to exaggerate disagreement. Prob- 
abl)' there is no morali.st of any school who would deny 
the fundamental importance of rules and habits lending 
to the ]M-escrvation of society; certainly there i.s no utili- 
tarian— not being a pc.ssimist — who would not regard the 
attainment of this result as the rno.st indispensable function 
of morality, from a utilitarian point of view, and its main 
function in the earlier .stages of moral development, when 
to live at all was a difficult task for human conimunities. 
The primary question at issue, therefore, is, whether we are 
to regard preservation as the sole end whether we are to 
be content with the mere securing of existence for humanity 
generally, in.stead of seeking to make the secured existence 
more desirable, — whether, in short, the notion of “Well- 
being” is to be reduced to “ Being with the promise of 
future being.” If tliis question were settled in the affirma- 
tive it might then be further disputed how far the present 
condition of sociological knowledge is .such as to render 
“conducivfne.ss to the jircservation of the social organism ” 
a criterion completely applicable to the scientific reconstnic- 
tion of moral ityJ 

’ TlK; ,..xtent m vvhicli Sociology is to be regarded as alro-idy cm- 
.sUuncti h a poiai on wiiich tiirre would appear to be con.sideniiile 
dillcrcnce of opinion among E vohui(mi.sts. Mr. Spencer ressards it ns 
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Optimism 

and 

Pessimism. 


It is not easy to say how fer the more or less optimistic 
view of the relation of Life to Happiness, which seems an 
essential part of both Mv. Spencer’s and Nlr. Stephen’s ethical 
system, is shared by the increasing number of students who 
are devoting themselves to biological and sociological in- 
vestigation. The prevalent opinion, however, would seem 
to be that life, normally and on the whole, is attended with 
a balance pf pleasure jover pam. The correctness of this 
opinion, however, is from time to time disputed by thought- 
ful arguments, — partly under the influence of the pessimistic 
philosophy of Germany, of which a brief account will be 
I given later. The points on which pessimists lay stress are 
! chiefly (i) the painfulness of the state of desire and unsatis- 
I fled longing which is yet a pervading and essential element of 
I the process of life; (2) the indefinitely greater intensity of 
; pain, especially organic pain, as compared with pleasure ; and 
I — as regards human beings in particular — (3) the irksomeness 
of the labour required from the great majority to secure even 
' the imperfect degree of protection from disease and pain 
jwhich is at present attained. A dogmatic conclusion, on 
these or other grounds, that human life is on the whole more 
painful than pleasurable, is perhaps rare in England ; but it 
is a widespread oqqinm^^^ that the average of happiness attained 
by the masses, even in civilised communities, is deplorably 
Iqw^, and that the present aim of philanthropy should be 
rather to improve the quality of human life than .to increase 
its qua ntity . 


suffidently established to be able to predict definitely an ideal societ}' 
in the remote future. Mr. vStephen, on the other hand, declares that 
Sociology at present ‘‘consists of nothing more than a collection of 
unverified guesses and vague generalities, disguised under a more or less 
pretentious apparatus of quasi-scientific terminology.” 
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The controversies that I have just briefly indicated t 
among e„pi,ic,l utitorian.^ Jg J JiS,'. 

ev.to„„«s p„e and a,a a,= »„a, 

cuco on tie basis of a general agreement to regard 

In™" if “ ■’ f""* “"ha jarge, ,hok of 

animal life, and as something of which the goodness or 

badness is to be estimated on principles applicable-at least 
in some degree-to this larger whole. This basis, however 
s emphatically repudiated by a school of thought which has 
lecently become prominent; which holds that the good of 
man as a rational being depends essentially on the self- 
consciousness which distinguishes human life from ‘the 

merely sentient cmstencc of animals. The German soiircc^s 

from w ich this view has been mainly derived will b 
briefly described m a later section; in its English plia.se 
the dortrme has found its most elaborate and important 
expression in Green’s Prole, o,nena to Ethics. According to T.H.Gre. n 
^icen the end or good of eveiy man is the realisation of 
the faculties of his, being as one of the many self-conscious 
subjects, “spirits” or “persons,” in whom the one divine 
mind, -the one supreme subject implied in the existence 
ot the world,— partially reproduces itself. Each such spirit 
or person, conscious of self as a combining' intelligence 
necessarily knows himself as something distinct from the 
world of nature which his combining intelligence constitutes ; 
his e.xistencc, though in one aspect it is a part of this nature" 

IS not merely natural; accordingly his aims and activities 
are not explicable by natural laws. As he is himself distinct 
rom nature, so liis true self-satisfaction or good cannot be 
found in the gratiiication of the wanus and desires due to 
IIS animal organism, nor, indeed, in any conceivable series 
of pleasures that perish in the enjoyment ; his true good 
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must be permanent, as the self is which it satisfies ; and it 
must be realised in a social life of self-conscious persons. 
A completel)' definite description of it cannot yet be given, 
since we cannot know what man’s faculties are except from 
their realisation, which is as yet only partial : but a partial 
determination of it is to be found in the established moral 
code, which— though it is not to be regarded as absolutely 
and incontrovertibly valid — is yet unconditionally binding 
as against any conflicting impulse exOept that desire for the 
best in conduct, which is the spring of moral improvement. 
The one unconditional good Js the good wijl ^ and “when 
we come to ask ourselves what are the essential forms in 
which the will for true good (which is the will to be good) 
must appear,” our answer must “follow the lines of the 
Greek classification of virtues.” Our conception must not, 
however, be restricted to virtue in the modern sense ; it must 
include “art and science ” as well as the “specifically moral 
virtues”; the good will is “ the will to know what is true, 
to make what is beautiful, to endure pain and fear, to resist 
the allurements of pleasure, in the interest of some form of 
human society.” Finally, we are told that “the idea of a 
true good does not admit of the distinction between good 
for self and good for others,” and that it is not to be sought 
in “objects that admit of being competed for,” — though how 
exactly this is reconciled with the inclusion in the notion of 
the “ realisation of scientific and artistic capacities ” is not 
clearly explained. 

In the account that I have given in this chapter of the 
development of English ethical thought from Hobbes to the 
present time, I have hitherto omitted to take note of the 
views held by different moralists on the question of Free 
WiU, My reason for the omission is, that by several of the 
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writers with whom I have been concerned, this difficult and 
obscure question is either not discussed at all, or treated in 
such a way as to minimise its ethical importance ; and 
this latter mode of treatment is in harmony with my own 
view. In order to explain this comparative neglect to readers 
who may be disposed to take a different view, it is needful 
to distinguish three meanings in which “freedom” i.s attri- 
buted to the will or “inner self” of a human being— vil (,) 
the general power of choosing among different alternatives of 
action without a motive, or against the resultant force of con- 
flicting motives ; (2) the power of choice between the proinjit- 
mgs of reason and those of appetites (or other non-rational 
impulses) when the latter conflict with reason; (3) merely 
the quality of acting rationally in spite of conflicting impulses, 
however strong, the non posse peccare of the mcditeval theo- 
logians. It is obvious that “freedom” in this third .sense 
is something quite distinct from freedom in the first or 
second sense; and, indeed, is rather an ideal state after 
which the moral agent ought to aspire than a property which 
the human ivill can he said to possess. In the first sense, 
again, as distinct from the second, the assertion of “freedom ” 
appears to have no ethical significance, except in so far as 
it introduces a general uncertainty into all our inferences 
respecting human conduct. Even in the second sense it 
hardly seems that the freedom of a man’s will can be an 
element to be con.sidered in examining what it is right or 
best for him to do (though of cour.se the cleare.st convictions 
of duty will be fruitless if a man has not sufficient self-control 
to enable him to act on them) ; it is rather when we ask 
whether it is just to |.)unish him for wrongdoing that it 
seems important to know whether be could have done 
othenvise. But the importance actually attached to this 
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connection of Free Will with Retributive Justice has been 
lather theological than strictly ethical, at least during a great 
PM of period ,i,h .-hich we have been concei, 
so that notwithstanding the prominence given to the question 
m the controversies of the Protestant divines of the inh 

T English moralists from 

Hobbes to Hume kid any stress on the relation of free will 
either to duty generally or to justice in particular. Neither 
^^_doptrme of Hcibbes^^^^^^^ deliberation is a mere alterna- 
<^Rof compet5ng_.desi^^^^^ immediately 

followmg the “last appetite, ”-nor the hardly less decided 
^^t?mimsm^oLLg^& who held that the will is always 
M.bjthe ^eatest£resent uneasiness, appeared to either 
author to require any reconciliation with the belief in human 

mSm* Clarke’s system, where Indeter- 

usm IS no doubt a cardinal notion, its importance is 
metaphysical rather than ethical; Clarke’s view being that 

e apparently arbitrary particularity in the constitution of 

he physical universe is really only explicable by reference to 
cmativefree-will. In the ethical discussion of Shaftesbury and 
he Sentimental moralists generally, this question drops 
mturally out of sight ; and the cautious Butler tries to ex- 
de Its perplexities as far as possible from the philosophy 

matSalird-f?^^ Position of the question, however, became 
niatenally different under the influence of the important 

r. .m.«ed bg Edd, ugnius, the whole " 

pu,^phm.g But had led f™il, onlv 

did the conviction of Free Will occupy a prominent place 
among the beliefs of Common Sense which, in the view of 
the Sco|i^^school, It was the business of philosophy to de- 

to be an at Tt by this school : 

soiutely essential point of ethiral nr'Fr T ■n « « .4 
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inseparably connected with the judgment of good and ill 
desert which they maintained to be an essential element of 
the moral consciousness. In fact, the two main arguments 
on which Reid relies to prove Free Will are the universal 
consciousness of active power and the universal conscious- 
ness of accountability. In the first place, Reid urges, 
have a natural conviction that we act freely so early, universal, 
and necessary, that it must be the result of our constitution'’; 
so that the supposition of its fallaciousness is ''dishonourable 
to our Maker, and lays the foundation for universal scepti- 
cism.” The force of this argument would seem to he 
weakened by Reid’s admission that it is natural to rude 
nations to believe that sun, moon, sea, winds, have active 
power, whereas the progress of philosopliy sliows them to 
be dead and inactive : but Reid's view is that the universal 
notion of activity must find proper application somewhere, 
while reflection shows that it can only be properly applicable 
to the free human will, — a so-called agent whose acts are 
the necessary consequences of causes that lie outside his 
volition being, in fact, not an agent at all. That “acts are 
determined by the strongest motive” is, he contends, a 
proposition incapable of any proof that does not beg the 
question : if we measure the strength of a motive by the 
effect which it actually has on volition, it is doubtless easy 
to show that the strongest motive always prevails ; but then 
we have assumed the very point at issue. If, on the other 
hand, we take our criterion from the agent’s consciousness, 
and measure the strength of a motive by tlie felt difficulty 
of resisting it, then it must be admitted that impulses to 
action are sometimes successfully resisted, even when the 
agent feels it easier to yield than to resist. In fact, the, 
ethically important competition of motives is that which 
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Hamilton and others— the argument from consciousness 
of power has been abandoned as really leading to an 
antinomy or conflict of opposite inconceivabilities, and the 
^vhole stress laid on the argument from consciousness of 
duty and desert. Utilitarian moralists, on the other hand, 
have usually been Determinists ; and besides urging the Deuri-niin- 
difiiciilty..of reconciling Free AVill. with Jhe universality of ^ 

causation as understood by all students of .physical science, 

a difficulty which the progress of science has pressed 
home with continually increasing force, — tliey have usually 
attempted to repel the argument from responsihility and 
desert by giving a somewhat new meaning to these cuiTent 
terms. The common judgment of ill-desert, according to 
the utilitarian Determinist, is merely the expression of natural 
resentment moralised by sympathy and enlightened self- 
regard : such resentment and the punishment to which it 
prompts are a proper and reasonable response to voluntary 
mischief— however little free the mischievous agent may have 
been— if, as is admitted, they tend to prevent similar mischief 
in future.^ He allow'S that in a sense “ought” implies “can.” 
and that only acts -whicli it ^vas “in a man’s powder’’ not to 
do are proper subjects of punishment or moral condemna- 
tion 3 but he explains “can” and “in his power” to imply 
only the absence of all insuperable obstacles except want of 
suflicient motive; it is just in such cases, he urges, that 
punishment and the expression of moral displeasure are re- 
quired to supply tlie lacking motives to right conduct He 
finds no difficulty in the fact that ads are commonly judged 

^ It shonlcl be (jb, served, however, that some Determinists have dealt 
differently with the argument that necessity does away with i)i-<iesen. 

They have admitted that punishment can only be legitimate if it be 
beiiclicia} to tlic person juinished ; or they have held that the only law- 
ful use of force is to restrain lawless force. 
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to be culpable if done under the influence of violent 
fear OT desire: for, as Bentham points out, the disposition 
manifested m such acts causes less alarm for the future than 
If the motive had been slighter. The Determinist, however 
does not_ admit that current judgments of culpability, so far 
as they 1 fl practice, are really in harmony with the 
o rine o free will; and indeed it seems undeniable that 
je.cpmrapniy agree in punishing negligence that has caused 
.eiiqus^detnment vvithout_requiring proof that it was the 
lesult, directly or indirectly, of wilful disregard of duty / and 
at we do not consider rebellion or assassination jess 
1 ropery punishable, because they were prompted by dis- 

consider^their 

So far I have traced the course of English ethical 

oS- h bringing it into relation with con 

cmporary European thought on the same subject This 
course has seemed to me most convenient, because in fact 
almost all the systems described, from Hobbes downward ^ 
have been of essentially native growth, showing hardly any 
tlTclCGS of forci^^Tl inflnpnr'A t ^ F 

the onlv may observe that ethics is 

the only department in which this result appears. The 

Hn,, and, and his metaphysical system was certainly the 
touche7etfo > but Descartes hardly 

ics^proper. So again the controversy that Clarke 

with Leibnhf f 

• It not till the latter portion of the i8th centuiy 
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that the impress of the French revolutionary philosophy 
begins to manifest itself on this side of the channel ; and even 
then its influence is not very marked in the region of ethical 
thought. It is true that Rousseau’s bold and fervid exalta- 
tion of nature at the expense of civilisation, his praise of the 
happy ignorance, transparent manners, and simple virtues 
of uncultivated man as contrasted with the artificial, effete, 
corrupt product of modern society, had considerable effect 
in England as well as in France : and his eloquent procla- 
jnation of the inalienable sovereignty of the people as the 
* principle of the only just and legitimate political order gave 
powerful aid to the development of the old English theory 
iOf the social compact in a revolutionary direction. Still, it 
is interesting to observe how even those English writers of 
the latter half of the iSth century, who were most powerfully 
affected by the movement of French political speculation, 
kept close to the old lines of English thought in laying down 
the ethical foundation on which they proposed to construct 
the new social order of rational and equal freedom: 
whether, like Price, they belonged to the intuitional school, 
or whether, like Priestley and Godwin, they accepted 
greatest happiness as the ultimate criterion of morality. 
Only in the derivation of Benthamism do we find that an im- 
portant element is supplied by the works of a French writer, 
Helvetius ; as Bentham himself was fully conscious.^ It was 
from Helvetius that he learnt that, men being universally 
and solely governed by self-love, the so-called moral judg- 
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ness enjoyed by himself as well as by others^ But he does 
not seriously trouble himself to argue' with egoism, or to 
weigh carefully the amount of happiness that might be 
generally attained by the satisfaction of egoistic propensities 
duly regulated ; a supreme unquestioning self-devotion, in 
which all personal calculations are suppressed, is an essential 
feature of his moral ideal. Such a view is almost diamet- 
rically opposed to Bentham’s eoiiception of normal human 
existence; the newer utilitarianism of Mill represents an 
endeavour to find the right middle path between the two 
extremes. 

It is to be observed that, in Comte’s view, devotion to 
humanity is the principle not merely of morality but of reli- 
gion ; Le. it should not merely be practically predominant, 
but should be manifested and sustained by regular and 
partly symbolical forms of expression, private and public. 
This side of Comte’s system, however, and the details of 
his ideal reconstruction of society, in which this religion 
plays an important part, have had but little influence either 
in England or elsewhere. On the other hand, his teaching 
on the subject of scientific method — especially on the 
method of Sqciqlogy_or the Social which he be- 
lieved himself to have constructed, and of which he has a 
legitimate claim to be regarded as the chief founder — has 
had a profound and enduring effect on English ethical 
thought In the utilitarianism of Paley and Bentham the 
proper rules of conduct, moral and legal, are determined by 
comparing the imaginary consequences of different modes 
of regulation on men and women, conceived as specimens 
} of a substantially uniform and unchanging type. It is true 

^ that Bentham expressly recognises the varying influences of 

; climate, race, religion, government, as considerations which 
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a gentleman. But the subsequent development of the 
theory of conduct in Germany dropped almost entirely out 
of the cognisance of Englishmen ; even the long dominant 
system of Wolff (d, 1754), imposing in its elaborate and 
complete construction, was hardly known to our best in- 
formed writers. Nor does it appear that the greater fame 
and more commanding genius of Kant led to the careful 
study of his ethical system by English moralists, until it had 
been before the world for about fifty years.^ His fundamental 
ethical doctrine, however, was early and eagerly embraced 
by one of the most remarkable and interesting among the 
leaders of English thought in tlie first part of this century, 
the poet and philosopher Coleridge. I.ater, we find dis- 
tinct traces of Kantian influence in Whewell and other 
writers of the intuitional school ; and the continually in- 
creasing interest in the products of the German mind which 
Englishmen have shown during the last forty years has 
caused the works of Kant to be so widely known that the 
present work would be manifestly incomplete without an 


1 Kant’s most valuable ethical treatises, the lw' J/ e/a- 

physik dcr Sittcn^ and the RritPi der praldhcken TRcrnimfi^ were j^ub- 
lished in 1785 and 17SS respectively. In 1S30 Sir James lUackintosli 
IHiblished in \X\C: Emyclopnilia Briimmica his Disseriation cm ih. Proyress 
of Eihka I Philosophy: and the language in wliich this accuinplislied 
writer speaks of Kant’s ethical doctrine indicates that it had not yet 
really found Its way even to the cultivated intelligence of Englislnnen. 
In 1836 i\Ir. Semple’s translation of Kant’s chief ethical writings in- 
itiated the new period of better acquaintance. 
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.be a universal law. We thus get the fuiidamenUil : 

pjpajqaxmi thoipcanst will 

to.^be law iim\x-;r.sal ; and this, Kant holds, will supfily a 
sufficient criterion for determining rdl particular dutiesv 
since, we observe our state of mind at the time of any 
tiaiisgression oi duty, we shall lind that -we really' do not 
will that our maxim should l,)e a universal law . . . our wishds 
that the op])osile should remain a imivi.rsrd law, only we 
assume the hbcriy of making asi except!. n in our own 
favour, or just tor once only in favour of a passing inclination.'’ 
The rule e.xcliides wrong conduct with two degrees of 
stringenev. Some uijjds of irniTioraiitv — such as making 
promises with the intention of breaking them — we cannot 
even conceive universalised ; as soon as every cne held 
himself free to break his promises no one wou-d care to 
have promises made to them. Other maxims, such as that 
of leaving persons in distress to shift for themselves, we can 
easily conceive to be universal laws, but we cannot v/ithoiit 
contradiction will them to be such ; for when we are our- 
selves in distress we cannot help desiring that others shooM 
help'iis. ' ■ 

Another im|)orlant peculiarity of Kants doctrine is his 
development oi iIk* conruxUion I between duty and frei will. 
jHe holds that it is through cur moral c-onsciousness that rve 
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, volition IS possible; that my action can be determined not 
Manjcafe’’ through the necessary operation of’ tS 
natural stimuli of pleasurable and painful feelings, but i„ 
accprdance,with.the la«:s of my true, reasonable self. ^ Th! 
reahsation of reason, or of human wills so far as rational 
thus presents itself as the absolute end of dutv; and we 
get, as a new form of the fundamental practical rule “act 
so as to treat humanity, in thyself or any other, as a’n end 
always, and never as a means only.” We may observe, too 
that the notion of freedom connects ethics with jurisprud- 
, cnee in simple and striking manner. The fundanintal 
= external freedom by remov- 

- S ! ™Pt>sed on each one’s free action throu<.h 

. the interferences of other wills. Ethics, on the other hand 
IS concerned with the realisation of internal freedom ^ by the 
resolute pumuit of rational ends in opposition to thoL of 

If - wha, p.ecM, an. ZZi. 

otrmon-meomng by “end", result which is sought to 

produced by actron—lcant’s proposition that “all rational 

bl”f.rar^r/'° f“ 

& _ y t>ives a clear answer. It might be interpreted 

.0 n.«„ that the result to be practically sought is sSy S 
toelopment of the rationality of ail tatioad being^Lch 
at men-who„ ,e find to be as yet Inrpetfectly „tio„al. 

stdnEthh^t'’of 'Ct 1 find in 

seems to me to contain n rnrirno-"^ / conception of .Free Will 
[distinguished in § 1 8--.( I) the FreM ^et’^een two notions of freedom 
^conduct, when r!^L f ft 

passion, and {2) the Freedom to rhr. 1 seductions of appetite or 

is equally realised in either choice. It isTr^r'^"^^ ^ 

I not in the former that I ihort-ir' 1, ecomm the latter sense, 
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I But this is not Kant^s view. He holds, indeed, that each 
jinan should aim at making himself the most perfect possible 
I instrument of reason, by cultivating both his natural Acuities 
jand his moral disposition ; but he expressly denies that the 
I perfection ot others can be similarly prescribed as an end to 
!eacli. It IS, he says, “ a contradiction to regard myself as in 
duty bound to pjromote the perfection .of another ; for it is 
Just in this that the perfection of another man as a person 
i consists, viz. that he is able of himself to set before him his 
;Own end according to his own notions of duty ; and it is a 
j contradiction to make it a duty for me to do something 
1 which no other but himself can do.” In what practical sense, 
then, am I to make other rational beings rny ends ? Kant’s 




answer is that what each is to aim at in the case of others is 
not Perfection but Happiness : he is to help others towards 
the attainment of those purely subjective ends that are deter- 
mined for each not by reason but by natural inclination. 

For, Kant urges, ‘‘the ends of any subject which is an end 
in himself, ought as far as possible to be my ends also, if 
the conception of him as an end in himself is to have its 
full effect with me.” Elsewhere he explains that to seek 
one's ^ prescribed as a duty because 

ili? ond to which eve^ man is ineyitably impelled by 
natural inclination : but that just because each inevitably 
I desires his own happiness, and therefore desires that others 
I should assist him in times of need, he is bound to make the |l 

happiness of others his ethical end, since he cannot morally 
demand aid from others without accepting the obligation of 
aiding them in like case. The exclusion of private happi- 
ness from the ends at %vhich it is a duty to aim, at first sight 
strikingly contrasts with the view of Butler and Reid, that 
man, as a rational being, is under a “ manifest obligation ” 
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to seek his own interest The difference, however, is not 
U*eally so great as it seems ; since in his account of the 
\ sum?mm. bonum or Highest Good, Kant recognises by 
• implication the reasonableness of the iiidividual’s regard 
^ for his private happiness : only, in Kant's view, it is not 
happiriess,_^sjmply^^ truly reasonable____self--iove seeks, 

; buh happiness unde^iyth^^^^ of being morally worthy 

Though. duty is to be done for duty> sake, and not 
-as a means to the agent’s happiness, still, Kant holds, we 
.could not we did not hope thereby to 

happii^ess : since the liighest good for man " is neitlier 
virtue nor happiness alone, but a moral world in winch 
fhappiness is duly proportioned to merit. And Kant holds 
that we are bound by reason to conceive ourselves as neces- 
sarily belonging to such a world under the government of 
a wise author and ruler ; since without such a world, '' the 
glorious ideas of morality would be indeed objects of 
applause and admiration, but not springs of purpose and 
action.” We must therefore postulate a cosmical order in 
which the demand for happiness as merited by duty finds 
satisfaction : and this involves a belief in God and a here- 
after. But the certitude of this belief rests on an ethical 
^ basis alone. For, according to Kant’s metapliysical doctrine, 
;thejvorld^pf na.turc^^^^ to eadi of ys, is a mere com- 

'PJex.ofjlPpressions_on human sensibility, combined intp^a 
dfPilipf J^bjects ofjip^sible experience b}' the self-conscious 
dPtelljgence to co ncei ves it : hence we can have no know- 
ledge, as we can have no experience, of things as they are 
in themselves. Thus, though each of us, through his moral 

The absolutely highest good is the union of perfectly good or 
rational will with perfect blessedness, as in the Divine Existence as com- 
monly conceived. 
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consciousness, knows himself to belong to a supersensible 
world, he knows nothing of the nature of that world ; he 
know^s /to he is more than a mere phenomenon, but not 
ato/ he is. Accordingly, though I can have a rational 
certainty that there is a God and a future life, my certitude, 
according to Kant, is not available for speculative know- 
ledge : I do not theoretically know these beliefs to be true, 
but I must postulate them for practice, in order to fulfil 
rationally what I recognise as categorically commanded 
by the Practical Reason. 

Before Kant’s death (1.804) works had begun to be post- 
read by the English thinker who, for more than a generation, 
was to stand as the chief representative in our island of 
German tendencies in philosophic thought.^ But yet, when 
Coleridge’s study of Kant began, the rapid and remarkable 
development of metaphysical view and method, of wdiich the 
three chief stages are represented by Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel respectively, had already reached its second stage: 
the Subjective Idealism of Fichte had been developed in a 
series of treatises — and formally rejected by Kant — and the 
philosophy of Schelling was claiming the eager attention of 
ail German students of metaphysics. One consequence of 
this was that the Kant partially assimilated by Coleridge was 
Kant seen through the medium of Schelling — a Kant who 
could not be believed ^Ho have meant no more by his 
Noimienon or Thing in itself than his mere words ex- 
press who, in fact, must be believed to have attained, 
through his practical convictions of duty and freedom, that 


^ This view of Coleridge is strikingly shown in an essay on him 
by J, S. Mill (1S40). in which such phrases as ‘‘Coleridge and the 
Gennan.s/’ the “ Gerniano-Coleridffian doctrine.” occur renpaterllv 
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speculative comprehension of the essential spirituality of 
human nature which his language appeared to repudiate. 
But though, viewed on its metaphysical side, the German 
influence obscurely communicated to the English mind 
through Coleridge was rather post-Kantian than Kantian, 
the same cannot be said of its strictly ethical side. The 
only German element discernible in the fragmentary ethical 
utterances of Coleridge is purely Kantian nor am I aware 
that any trace can be found elsewhere, in English ethical 
thought, of the peculiar doctrines of Fichte or Schelling, or 
of any post-Kantian Germrai writer, until the influence of 
Hegel became manifest in the third quarter of the present 
century." 

ethical doctrine (expounded chiefly in his PJiilo- 
sopliie des Rechts^ 1S21) shows a close affinity, and also a 
striking contrast, to Kant’s. ITe holds, with Kant, that 
dytl.pr^gogd_cqndiict_ consists Indhc conscious^ realisation 
of t he f ree reasonable yyin which is essentially the sa me in all 
rational b eings. But in Kant’s view’ the universal content 
of this will is only given in the formal condition of “ only act- 
ing as one can desire all to act,” which is to be subjectively 
applied by each rational agent to his owm volition ; whereas 
H egel conceives thj universal yyill objectively presented 
t o eac h man in the laws^ institutions,^ .^^i^doustqmaix morality 
of the community of }vhich he is a member. Thus, in his 

^ Thus in the Friend^ vol. i. p. 340 (originally published 1809), he 
gives an unqualified adhesion to Kant’s fundamental doctrine : ‘‘So act 
that thou niayst be able, without involving any contradiction, to will 
that the maxim of thy conduct should be the law of all intelligent 
Beings — is the one universal and sufficient principle and guide of 
morality.’’ 

^ The manifestation of the Hegelian influence may be taken, I sup- 
pose, to begin with the publication of Mr. J. H. Stirling’s remarkable 
book on the Secret of Hegel (1865). 




view, not merely natural inclinations towards pleasures, or 
the desires for selfish happiness, require to be morally 
resisted; but even the prompting of the individuars con- 
science, the impulse to do what seems to him right, if it 
i comes into conflict with the common sense of his com- 
Imunity. It is true that Hegel regards the conscious effort 
to realise one’s own conception of good as a higher stage of 
moral development than the mere conformity to the jural 
rules establishing property, maintaining contract, and allot- 
ting punishment to crime, in which the universal will is first 
expressed ; since in such conformity this will is only accom- 
plished accidentally by the outward concurrence of individual 
wills, and is not essentially realised in any of them. He 
holds, however, that this conscientious effort is self-deceived 
and futile, is even the very root of moral evil, unless it 
attains its realisation in harmony with the objective social 
relations in whicli the individual finds himself placed ; — 
unless the individual recognises as his own essence the 
ethical substance presented to him in the family, in civil 
society, and finally in the state, the organisation of which 
is the highest manifestation of universal reason in the sphere 
of practice. 

Hegelianism appears as a distinct element in English 
ethical thought at the present day the English Trans- 
cendentalism described in g 17 may be characterised 
las Kaiito-Hegelian ; but the direct influence of Hegel’s 
{system is perhaps less generally important than that in- 
I directly exercised through the powerful stimulus which it 
jhas given to the study of the historical development of 
I human thought and human society. According to Hegel, 
the .essence of the universe is a process of thought fro m the 
abst ract to the concrete ; and a right understanding of this 
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process gives the key for interpreting the evoliiiion in time 
'of European philosophy. So again, in his view, the history 
of mankind is a history of the necessary development of the 
; free spirit through the difTerent forms of political organisa- 
tion : the first being that of the Oriental monarchvj in which 
; freedom belongs to the monarch only; the second, that of 
the Greco- Roman republics, in which a select body of free 
citizens is sustained on a basis of slaveiy; while finally in 
the modern societies, sprung from the Teutonic invasion of 
jthe decaying Roman Empire, freedom is lecognised as the 
(natural right of all members of the communit}^ The effect 
of the lectures (posthumously edited) in which HegeFs 
Philosophy of Ilisiory and History of Philosophy were ex- 
pounded has extended far beyond the limits of bis special 
school ; indeed, the present predominance of the historical 
method in all departments of the theory of practice is not a 
little due to their influence. 

It was before ^ noticed that, in antithesis to the Evolu- 
tionistic Optimism of such waiters as Spencer, a pessimistic 
YiQw of animal life as a whole, and of human life as its 
highest development, has faintly manifested itself in recent 
English thought. In somewhat similar antithesis to the 
different kind of Evolutionistic Optimism, which belongs 
to the post-Kantian Idealism generally and the system of 
Hegel in particular, stands the pessimism of S chope nhauer, 
from Kant the doctrine that the objective \vorld of 
we have experience is altogether constructed of 
elements supplied by human sensibility, combined accord- 
ing to laws of the experiencing mind, Schopenhauer diverges 
Kantism in his conception of the Thing-iivitself that 
our sensibility. In his view it is One Will that is 
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the innermost essence of every thing and of the totalit}?- of 
things. This Will, by its very nature, strives blindly to 
manifest and objectify itself ; the mechanical and chemical 
forces of the inorganic world, the actions of living organisms 
from the lowest upwards, exhibit different stages of this 
objectification, which reaches its highest grade in organisms 
endowed with a brain, and therefore possessing conscious- 
ness. As manifested in living beings this Will may be more 
dehnitely conceived as the Will or striving to live : this in- 
stinctive impulse towards life is the deepest essence of all 
animal nature. But as this striving necessarily implies 
defect and discontent with the present condition, the. life 
which it constitutes and maintains is essentially a suffering 
.life ; even the transient satisfactions by which it is chequered 
lare really deliverances from pain and not positively good. 
This essential misery of life reaches its maximum in man, 
the most advanced manifestation of Will ; and it will neces- 
sarily be increased by intellectual progress, even though this 
develops what Schopenhauer recognised as the purest human 
satisfaction — the restful contemplation of beauty. In this 
unhappy state of things the duty that philosophy points out 
to man is plainly the negation or denial of wiH; in this all 
true morality is summed up. Of such denial there are two 
stages : the lowest is that attained in ordinary virtue, which 
is essentially love and sympathy resting on a recognition of 
the real identity of any one ego with all others ; the virtuous 
man represses and denies the egoism from which all injustice 
springs, and which is the affirmation of the will in one in- 
dividual aggressively encroaching on the manifestation of 
the same will in another. But ordinary virtuous or sympa- 
llietic action is not yet free from the fundamental error of 
affirming the will to live : complete denial of this will is 
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only attained by the ascetic seif- mortification that turns 
away altogether from the illusory pleasures of life, repressing 
even the impulse that prompts to the propagation of the 
species. 

Schopenhauer's primary argument for pessimism— based, 
as we have seen, on a consideration of the essential nature 
of Will — is confirmed, he tells us, by a careful and impar- 
Hnrtmann. tial observation of human experience. But the a posteriori 
proof of the misery of life has been more fully developed by 
a recent writer — E. von Hartmann — who, though of con- 
siderable originality, may be broadly regarded as a disciple 
of Schopenhauer, and w’ho agrees with Schopenhauer in 
holding that the existence of the actual world is djie to 
an irrational act of unconscious \yillJ Hartmann rejects 
Schopenhauer’s doctrine that all pleasure is merely relief 
from pain : but he holds that the pleasures which arise 
from cessation of pains greatly preponderate over the 
pleasures not so conditioned, and are greatly inferior in 
intensity to the pains by which they are conditioned ; that 
the fatigue of nerves caused by the prolongation of any kind 
of feeling tends to increase the painfulness of pain and to 
diminish the pleasantness of pleasure ; that satisfaction is 
always brief, while dissatisfaction is as enduring as desire 
itself. Then, taking a survey of the chief directions of 
human effort, he urges that many emotions — as envy, 
chagrin, regret for the past, hatred — are purely or almost 
purely painful ; that many states of life— as health, youth, 
freedom— are valued merely as implying absence of certain 
pains, while others — as labour and marriage — are recognised 

^ Hart mann , however, unlike Schopenhauer, conceives the Un- 
cons c ion s that is the ultimate ground of existence to be not merely 
Hnconscious Wiipbut Unconscious Intelligence^also. 
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as evils chosen to avoid greater evils i that the coninion 
pursuit of riches, power, honour, etc., is illusory so far as 
the objects sought are conceived as ultimate ends ; that 
many impulses leading to action — hunger, love of children, 
compassion, ambition — -bring the agent clearly far more 
pain than pleasure, while many more cause a clear pre- 
ponderance of pain on the v/hole, taking into account the 
feeling of patients as well as agents; that, finally, the only 
activities which bring an excess of pleasure — the cultivation 
of art and science—are capable of being really enjoyed by 
comparatively few, and ‘these few persons whose superior 
intelligence specially exposes them to pain from other 
sources. These considerations lead Hartmann to the “ in- 
dubitable conclusion” that the pain_in the world now 
greatly exceeds the pleasure, not only on the whole, but 

circumstanced 


in the case even of the most favourably 
individuals. He then proceeds to argue that there is no 
prospect of material improvement in the future, but rather 
of increased misery : the progress of science brings little or 
no positive pleasure, and the partial increase in protection 
against pain that the human race may derive from it will be 
far more than outweighed by the increased consciousness 
of the predominance of pain, due to the development of 
1 human intelligence and sympathy. Hartmann's practical 
conclusion is that we should aim at the negation of the will 
to live, not each for himself, as Schopenhauer recommended, 
jbut universally, by working towards the end of the world- 
[process and the annihilation of all so-called existence. 
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